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PONJOLA 


CHAPTER I 


BeEForeE a long gilt mirror on the wall of a Paris studio, 
a woman who was not much more than a girl stood 
combing her russet hair, and gazing, in the fading light, 
at the sad and bitter beauty of her face. From her 
lips—clean-cut as if some master hand had taken a fine 
knife and carved into the ivory of her face a curving 
line that had opened red as pomegranate—some words 
kept falling, half sighed, half murmured in an absent- 
minded yet intent manner, as though they had a mean- 
ing for her ear even while her thoughts were afar. 


That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never. 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere to the sea. 


‘Even the weariest river,” she muttered, as one who 
longs to cast body and soul into that weary river. Her 
voice was a low contralto, a little hoarse, like a boy’s 
who has not yet become quite a man. Her figure, too, 
was more like a boy’s than a girl’s: a splendid Greek 
boy’s, lissom and strong from sport and exercise. Five- 
foot-ten is rather tall for a girl, and makes her con- 
spicuous anywhere—especially when she is beautiful 
as well, with a sparkling bronze-and-ivory beauty. 
This girl, if her hair had been short and sleek instead 
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of a-shimmer above her brows, might have sat for 
the portrait of a Crusader, or some gallant Knight of 
Arthur’s Table Round. Her broad young shoulders 
could have carried a tunic of chain armour so bravely 
that none would have guessed the apple-roundness of 
the slight breast beneath. Caur de Lion might have 
looked so, with face set to the East. Or Lancelot of 
the Lake. Not Galahad: there was always a touch of 
the monk’s cell about Galahad, an air of high 
cathedrals, lofty altars, austere cells of prayer and fast- 
ing; and this curved mouth was not formed for prayer 
and fasting only. It might possibly come to that in the 
end, though, for it was a very human mouth. Lancelot, 
still a boy—before he cast his honour under a woman’s 
feet—might have had such a mouth. 

Her nose, without being too large, was large enough. 
It betokened ancestors. The bony look of race about 
it was unmistakable. An insolent nose, but human 
too; the little kink in the middle of it where it had been 
broken (hunting) and beautifully repaired, made it 
very human. The men who had loved her found that 
kink irresistible. It seemed to be the key to her tastes, 
her ways, her views of life, the whole frank yet com- 
plicated boyishness of her character. When in the 
great drama of her life she was weighed and found 
wanting, those remembering that little human kink in 
the insolent nose above the gay brilliance of her smile 
wondered if after all they could have been mistaken— 
if she could indeed have been so false and forsworn 
as the world said she was. 


That even the weariest river 


‘By the dying light from the high window she could 
see into her own eyes, grave and dark as violets, fear- 
less like the carriage of her head, but desolate and full 
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of weariness. With all that grace and strength and 
distinction, she was weary. She found life hateful, 
empty, unjust. She wanted release from the cruelty 
of it. Not posingly nor in the spirit of pretence did 
she repeat Swinburne’s profoundly sorrowful lines. 
For truly she was weary of all but death. From a 
heart overflowing with bitterness she truly and sin- 
cerely thanked whatever gods might be... that 
even here in Paris was a river winding somewhere to 
the sea. That was the bitter-sweet motif of her 
recitativo. ... Idly yet intently passing the comb 
through her shimmering hair, she was ‘tidying it’ for 
the last time, preparing to go out that evening—and 
never return. 

In the shadows behind her a door opened, and a 
maid softly entered, laying the evening papers on the 
table and preparing to light up. Her mistress ad- 
dressed her without turning. 

“T don’t want the lights, Mariette.” 

“Madame dines out?” 

Madame smiled derisively at herself in the mirror. 

“Little fishes lick the dishes. Amen,” she said in 
English. 

“Pardon, madame ?” 

“Nothing, Mariette. I was only thinking of the 
‘company I shall keep to-night.” 

“Ah! yes, madame. Madame is going en toilette?” 

“No ... I’m going as Iam.” 

She was dressed in a fantastic garment of grey 
velvet that fastened on one shoulder with a big emerald 
button, green and gleaming as Medusa’s eye, and fell 
in straight lines to her feet. Mariette gave a glance at 
her, then went into the bedroom and emerged with a 
chinchilla cloak, a pair of grey suede walking shoes, 
and long grey gloves. These she placed on a chair 
before the open wood fire, with a fine muslin handker- 
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chief and a mantilla of lace. She threw on another 
log, and replenished with anthracite the great Godin 
stove. 

Madame remained silent before the mirror. It was 
growing dark, but she could still see herself, gleaming 
grey and gold, smiling that derisive smile. Mariette 
did not find her behaviour strange. She had worked 
for forty years among artists and femmes de lettres, 
and was surprised at nothing. They were all mad. 
This one, though she painted, was not an artist proper. 
(Mariette knew a grande dame when she saw one— 
hein?) Still, she was mad too, like the rest. How- 
ever, she was kind and generous, and that was all that 
really mattered to Mariette. 

“Is there anything more madame requires before I 

o?”’ (Mariette slept at home.) 

“Nothing, thank you. But, listen, Mariette. In the 
morning, before you come to wake me, take the letters 
and packets you will find on the table and post them. 
The packets should be registered. Don’t bring in my 
tea until you have done this.” 

“Bien, madame. It is understood.” 

When the woman at the mirror was at last alone she 
turned on the lights. She needed light, but she had not 
wanted the shrewd and computing eye of the French- 
woman on her face to read its fateful look. There 
were still one or two things to do. The letter to her 
lawyers to be addressed; the little packet of jewels for 
the one woman who loved her, to seal up; Mariette’s 
wages to be put into an envelope and placed, on the 
kitchen table so that she should not find it until she 
returned from the post. Letters and packets would 
be safely away before the police came probing round. 

One or two fine pictures hung on the walls, and 
plenty of canvases of her own stood about. She had 
done some good work in the past six months. Even 
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Jules Guy—that great Master—had said that if she 
stuck to it she would achieve unusual things. Her 
books . . . there were long rows of them, some of 
them very dear to her. Odds and ends of treasures 
she had kept from early girlhood were scattered upon 
the old oak furniture . . . trophies of game and sport; 
her first ‘brush’; a loving cup won for shooting; the 
beautiful new rifle she had got her first stag with; her 
violin; the hoof of that dauntless mare from whose 
back she had broken her nose. But these were inani- 
mate things, and could not fill her emptiness nor re- 
build her temples of illusion that lay broken in the 
dust. 

“The world is a bridge . . . pass over it, but build 
no house thereon.” 

She did not know that saying, accredited to Jesus, 
but she thought something of the kind as she sat down 
to put on her outdoor shoes. Afterwards she threw 
the lace over her hair and slipped into the big, sleeve- 
less cloak of grey fur with its scarlet and gold lining. 
She would leave that cloak on the river wall, she de- 
cided; some cold and weary creature would have a 
pleasant surprise. 

Her eye wandered once more round the room with 
its divan of bright cushions, its tall walls splashed with 

brilliant embroideries of the East, and little echoes of 
the firelight glinting from copper and polished oak. 

“A studio is a pleasant kind of caravanserai to dwell 

_in—if one could only pitch it in the desert,” she 
thought, and touched a row of books gently. Books 
had been her friends when all others had failed and 
fled. But even books—when you are young and 
ardent, hungry and thirsty for all that life promises 
—are not enough. 

Well, hunger and thirst were over now. Shame, 

humiliation, disillusion had filled her cup and her 
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plate. She had eaten and drunk—and she would 
soon be dead. 
* * * * 

Down the little street wherein she lived, and which 
was an impasse, the ground underfoot was soggy and 
the air spectral with November mists, but at the open 
end Boulevard Raspail blazed bright as day. Bright 
but empty. People were all at dinner. Even taximen 
must eat, it seemed, for there was not one to be seen. 
It looked as if she might have to stand for some time 
under the lamp at the end of the street; but when you 
have a self-made appointment with Eternity you can 
afford to loiter a little en route. 

The worst of the Seine was that it was so far away; 
a mile at least, down the slithering pavements of 
Raspail and St. Germain. And her shoes were thin. 
On the moors, with a good sole to her foot, or across 
the stubble, she could tramp with anyone, but with 
Paris shoes on she was averse to walking, even to 
keep a rendezvous with the Greatest of Adventures. 

She waited, then, looking patiently up and down, 
and presently out of the mists round the Lion of 
Belfort something came swishing and purring along 
towards her. It was Fate. She took it for a taxi at 
first, but soon recognized it to be a private car, a big 
Daimler with crimson leather upholstering that made 
it look cosy enough on such a dismal night. The 
solitary man lounging comfortably in it was hatless— 
a strange sight in Paris on a wet night! His short, 
fairish, curly hair, a good deal ruffled, was very unlike 
Paris hair too. 

He saw at once that she was after a taxi, and with 
a blithe smile assisted in the search by a quick glance 
up and down, then shrugged at her, and as good as 
said: 

“No luck!” 
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She could not help smiling too, at the friendly sang 
froid of him. It was a long while since she had liked 
the look of a man as much as that hatless, red-brown 
one—since she had liked the look of any man if it 
came to that. He even had the audacity to pat the 
seat beside him as much as to say: 

“Why not accept a lift?” She smiled at that too, 
but moved her head slightly in negation. 

They would not have been able to exchange these 
smiles and queries if the car had not begun to slacken 
down, and gone slower and slower until, about five 
yards beyond her, it stopped altogether. The passenger 
who had continued to gaze back, now turned in sur- 
prise to the chauffeur; but that individual, muttering 
imprecations, was already in the road jabbing into the 
internal economy of his machine. That settled the 
matter. The red-brown man jumped out and went 
back to the lady under the lamp. He could not take 
off his hat, not having one, but he smiled, half like 
a shy schoolboy, half like a friendly sort of lion, and 
said: 

“Do let me give you a lift. You'll never get a taxi, 
and it’s going to rain like the dickens in a minute or 
two.” 

He had the most careless, happy, gay, shy yet fear- 
less face she had ever seen. It was impossible to mis- 
trust him, or misunderstand him. She barely hesitated 
a second. Z 

“Thank you, I shall be very glad. I want to get 
down to the quai, and it really does seem rather hope- 
less waiting for a taxi.” 

“Which quai?” 

“The one straight ahead, at the end of the Boule- 
vard.” 

“Come on then.” He led the way, opened the door 
and she got in. He followed and sat beside her in the 
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simplest, easiest manner in the world. It came per~ 
fectly natural to him to do a service to a woman. The 
chauffeur who was a Frenchman and accustomed to 
adventures went on fumbling in the intricate parts of 
his machine, like a housemaid pulling out drawers and 
opening cupboards in search of a mouse or a beetle. 
The two passengers paid no attention to him. They 
talked. In a few minutes the girl knew that the man 
had come from Africa, that he was going back to- 
morrow, that he was staying at the Grand, and that 
the car belonged to a friend at the same hotel. 

It was not that he was a fool—or so ingenuous that 
he ‘gave up’ like a trained spaniel at the sight of a 
pretty woman. It was simply that he was carelessly 
serene. As Emerson says ‘gentlemen are serene.’ 
When they are careless as well, the combination is 
attractive. Besides, this man happened to be magnifi- 
cently happy and on the best of terms with the world. 
Why he had been so quick at discovering the girl and 
her need was because he was a veld man, accustomed 
to keeping his eye skinned, as the saying is. He had 
a look of lions and tigers about him, and some wild 
beast had chewed or clawed his face, nearly, but not 
quite, destroying its beauty. Nothing could destroy 
the blithe and boyish smile that seemed part of him. 
He was dressed in a loose grey lounge suit, well cut, 
and with the same careless air to it as he carried in 
his casual but comprehensive eyes. He wore no over- 
coat and appeared entirely indifferent to the weather. 

It transpired that up there, beyond the Lion of 
Belfort, he had just come from visiting the Paris 
Observatoire. He had gone to take a message from 
‘a man at home’ and been shown all over it by ‘a 
pleasant interesting fellow’ whom he found ‘knew 
another man he knew.’ He seemed much involved 
with other men. A real ‘man’s man,’ the girl adjudged 
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him. No dangler this at women’s apron strings. They 
talked of Paris, which he did not know as well as he 
would like, specially this part. Unfortunately he had 
no time to stop now, he must ‘spin off’ to-morrow to 
Marseilles, or miss his boat. She asked about his 
route and he told her the ports he stopped at—Naples, 
Port Said; Aden, pale and arid in the blasting sun, 
“only a sheet of brown paper between Aden and 
Hades, they say”; Zanzibar, clove-scented and golden 
with mangoes; Mombassa, home of scandals and 
African curios—“both made to order”; Mozambique, 
where “the sweetest oranges in the world grow and the 
prisons are the grimmest’’; and, last of all, Beira, his 
port of disembarkment. He didn’t bother to follow 
the voyage south of that point. 

Strange to one leaving the world that night to be 
suddenly brought into touch with these sunny unknown 
ports; to hear of golden mangoes and sweetest oranges 
and skies whose blue seemed to turn white-hot at noon. 
She stared at him, absorbed and fascinated. 

“At Beira you hop on to a bit of Portuguese rail- 
way and in a few hours you are at Umtali—back in 
blessed old Rhodesia.’ He said it joyously as though 
he had already arrived. 

“T’ve read about Rhodesia. It sounds attractive in 

novels.” Zea 
“Never believe anything you read about Africa in 
a book,” he enjoined. “It is simply impossible to put 
the truth on paper about that old continent.” 

“Is it so awful?” | 

“Pretty bad. But it’s the finest country in the 
world.” ; 
Time passed. The chauffeur still tinkered, a grow- 
ing exasperation on his face. Gentle drops of rain 
began to fall. Ina pause the man looked at his watch. 
“I’m afraid you'll be late for your dinner.” : 
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“It doesn’t matter,’ she said, and just then the 
chauffeur came aft and stated with stifled fury but in 
carefully polite English: 

“I’m sorry, sir. She’s broken part of her magneto. 
I shall have to go to the nearest garage and get 
another.” He looked as if he longed to let out a 
stream of invective at ‘her.’ 

“That’s a nice look out!’ The big man leaped into 
the street and inspected matters. “Can’t you fix her 
up enough to take this lady down to the quai?” 

“Impossible, monsieur. But there’s a garage in 
Edgar Quinet, and if anyone is there 1 can fix her up 
in an hour.” 

The big man used a curious expression of his own, 
indicative of a certain measure of wrath. But he 
spoke it very softly to himself. 

“T’ll go hopping to hell!’ Then he leaned on the 
car looking at the girl. “I’m ashamed of the thing.” 

“What does it matter?’—she was gathering her 
cloak around her. “It’s just as bad for you.” 

“Oh, I can leg it. But you! Not a taxi in sight 

. and beginning to rain!” 

It was more than beginning. Gentle drops had 
turned into a vicious spitting, and now suddenly in- 
creased to a smart shower that included  hailstones 
aimed with fiendish accuracy at their faces. The girl 
hastened to descend from the car. The chauffeur was 
already skeltering on his errand. The veld man cast 
one sweeping glance in all directions, then caught his 
companion’s arm. 

“Run for that light,” he commanded briskly, and 
with a gentle pull started the pace. They ran side by 
side for three blocks, laughing, panting, bowing their 
heads to the storm, and at last reaching their haven— 
a little restaurant perched at the corner of rue Leopold 
Robert. The man dashed open the door of the porch 
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and they stood sheltered, looking through glass doors 
into a bright interior full of busy diners. 

“Well! Tus is all right,” said he gaily. “Shelter 
with dinner thrown in! What could be better ?—that 
is, if you don’t mind? We shall both miss our dinner 
engagements in any case.” 

The girl accepted the situation with composure and a 
good deal more pleasure than she had expected to get 
out of her last evening on earth, and they went in. 
The proprietaire, a large lady, benign as Buddha 
behind her desk, smiled on them. 

“Mauvais temps, madame!” she placidly remarked. 

A waitress ran to take the chinchilla cloak and shake 
it; another found a little table for two, tucked tightly 
into a corner, and about them rose the cheerful jabber 
of many tongues—French, Italian, Spanish, Serbian, 
a little Americanese. Pretty women, some of them 
models, some artists’ wives, a few cocottes, were scat- 
tered among the men at the tables. Everyone seemed 
serious but merry, an attitude of mind peculiar to the 
artist world. 

The man looked at his companion in adventure. 

“T’m one of the luckiest men you ever met.” 

She smiled sadly. She had once thought she was the 
luckiest girl in the world. 

“A bold thing to say.” 

“Well, don’t you think I’m lucky?’—Meeting you, 
getting in here out of the rain, and finding the last 
empty table there is?” 

He took the menu, and while he was looking at it 
with delight she was looking at him, sizing him up 
with the eye of a woman of the world who has also 
a certain amount of vision. 

A big, handsome, equable man, with a heavenly 
smile full of guile and full of innocence. She judged 
him obstinate as a mule, trusting as a child, kind to 
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women, loving to dogs, tender to children, shrewd yet 
gullible, scarred by life and adventure yet keeping 
something fresh and ingenuous about his lips and 
behind his careless eyes; the kind of man she herself 
would have liked for a son if the gods had chosen to 
smile on her, instead of mocking her and grinding her 
heart to powder. He interrupted her reverie to show 
her what so amused him: a large card decorated with 
a crowd of fat Cupids carrying dishes to voluptuously 
smiling Lucullus. At the foot of the menu ran the 
legend: 

“Chez Boudet on dine chez Luculle.” 

It delighted him to find that the name of the Buddha 
was Madame Boudet, and he was astonished at the 
moderate cost of dining with Lucullus. Whatever you 
chose for a three-course dinner you could barely make 
it run to five francs apiece! Certainly a bottle of 
Beaune brought it up a few francs. 

“T’d no idea you could get a meal in Paris under 
thirty francs,” said he. 

“Oh, yes, and a good meal. This is a well-known 
place. All the artists in the Quarter patronise it.” 

“Are you_an artist?” he asked in his pleasant natural 
fashion. — 

She smiled. 

“T wouldn’t go quite so far as to say that. I paint 
a little.” 

“T know a lot of painting fellows in London,” he 
said. “One chap, an Australian, with a studio facing 
Eel Brook Common, is a great friend of mine . . . the 
most lovable fellow, with the heart of a child. I always 
wonder how he manages to get the guile of his sitters 
on to the canvas. I don’t believe he could see a black 
streak in a man’s mind or a yellow streak in his soul. 
He thinks everyone is decent. But his hand is wiser 
than his mind. His brush never misses anything.” 
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“The great artists are always like that,” she said. 
“Thank God there are some people in the world who 
‘think no evil.’” 

Unconsciously, her low alto voice expressed the pro- 
found bitterness of her heart. The man looked at her 
in surprise, and for the first time his eyes really took 
her in. Out in the fog and the rain he had seen that 
she was very tall, of a radiant fairness—no more. 
Now he recognised that she stood out from the crowd 
of pretty women as a real diamond stands out in a 
window full of paste. Her clothes, her manner, her 
hair, the lift of her head all told that this milieu— 
however interesting it might be—was not her milieu. 
He might have been staggered at having brought so 


fine a lady to the cheap little café, but he recognised 


unerringly that she was a fine lady, and therefore could 
not be cheapened. What moved him most was that 
little phrase of hers, and the passionate undispersing 
melancholy of her eyes. Even when she smiled and 
talked that shadow did not go; it gibbered at him like 
a skeleton at the feast; it clutched at him and made him 
wonder who the deuce he was that he should be so 
arrogantly happy. He had known misery himself, 
agony of mind, a hopeless outlook with nothing ahead 
‘but a duty that crucified his dearest hopes; but by 
God’s good grace he had escaped from that hell, life 
smiled again and held out her fairest blossoms. That 
was why he was happy, and that was why he could 
read the unhappiness of this woman like a book, But 
it was a book without a glossary. 

She noticed that though he poured wine for her he 
drank none himself, nor even asked for the English- 
man’s usual whisky and soda. 

“I thought all men from Africa were hard 
drinkers?” she said. It was inexplicable how intimate 
and personal they had become in so short a time. 
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She had never known such a thing before. Nor, in- 
deed, in all her twenty-two years of life had an ex- 
perience quite like this come her way. 

“So they are. But J’m reformed.” His smile was 
an odd combination of self-mockery and sincerity. “I 
used to be the biggest drunkard in Rhodesia.” 

She stared at his ruddy-brown skin and cool air 
of being his own master. 

“It’s hard to believe.” 

“It’s true, though. If ever you come to Rhodesia 
you'll hear it.” 

If ever you come to Rhodesia. That rang strange 
in her ears. She who in an hour or two would be 
lying stark in Seine mud. She continued to examine 
the face for drunkard’s signs. There were those scars: 
a white curved one like a claw mark running in a fine 
line down one nostril; two others on his lids showed 
when he looked down; another, thin as the line of a 
caustic pencil, ran up into his fair hair. But these 
were all external marks, not made from within; not 
the indelible cypher of sin and vice. One can soon 
see in the eyes and about the mouth of a man whether 
his friends have been of the flesh and the devil—or of 
the spirit. She had learned that. This man’s eyes 
wefe clear and fearless, his mouth firm. His English 
face, tanned by tropical sun, was the face of a man 
who had lived—not a saint’s face—but with all his 
boyhood in it still. He sat there, debonair and trust- 
inspiring. 

“Are you looking at my battered and broken-up 
beauty? I ought to be allowed to explain that a 
leopard once had a go at me.” 

“T thought so,” she said. “But I was really search- 
ing in vain for the marks of your drunken career, I 
can’t find them.” 

“It didn’t have time to mark me up. I’m still fairly 
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young, and I left off in time. But I was a pretty hard 
case.”” 

“Why did you drink?” 

“T loved it. It’s jolly good stuff—drink. A gay ac- 
companiment to a song—and life’s the song. Besides, 
my ancestors were three-bottle men and slept like 
heroes under the dinner-table. Then, in Rhodesia all 
one’s friends drink, generally speaking, and if you’re 
a sociable fellow it’s difficult not to do the same.” 

“But you don’t any longer, and you are certainly 
not unsociable,” she remarked. “What made you leave 
off ?” 

The whimsical smile on his face changed slightly in 
character: reserve came into it. 

“T found something really worth caring for.” 

Ah! That was it! She knew what the glow at the 
back of his eyes meant, for she had lighted such fires 
herself, and the melancholy in her own deepened as 
she considered him, reflecting sombrely that she had 
left behind for ever that towards which he eagerly 
travelled. The feast of wine and roses he held out his 
hands to, she had found bitter as a rotten nut. 

“May it not prove so to him,” was her thought, 
more generous than hopeful. He seemed to read her 

mind with that childlike gaze of his. 
“Terrible place this old Europe,” he said. “Turns 
one into a cynic in no time.” 

“Your Africa is different? No disillusions there?” 

“Oh, Africa is full of trouble. You are up against 
it all day long—battle, murder and sudden death; but 
you don’t meet the tortuous problems that wait for 
you round every corner in Europe . . . drawing-room 


‘: ghosts that haunt you without coming to grips.” His 


voice became challenging. “You get your ghost out 
_ on the veld and see how it likes fresh air and sun- 


shine.” 
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“Are you advising me to take my ghost there?”’ she 
smiled. 

“Certainly. Only I can’t see you on the veld some- 
how though it’s amazing how women love it. Wonder- 
ful old healer, the veld. Once she lays her loving hand 
on you you can’t shake it off in a hurry.” 

“Tell me about it—this wonderful veld.” 

“There’s nothing to tell, in a way, because it’s in- 
describable. When you are there it is just open country 
with bush and rocks and grass, and always ‘a lonesome 
kopje,’ as Kipling says. Sometimes it’s green, some- 
times grey, sometimes a blaze of every colour God ever 
invented ; sometimes it’s burnt black as pitch, and not a 
blade for bird or beast. You suffer on it. You are 
hungry, thirsty, footweary. You get lost and know 
that lions and leopards are lurking beside you to spring 
out and tear the life out of you. You curse it, and 
wish you had died before you saw it. But ... when 
you are away from it! When you are away—and 
think of it. Well! I can’t describe the feeling. I 
often think it must be how a woman feels when she’s 
lost her child. It pulls the heart out of you. Your 
throat goes drier than ever it did on a long day’s 
march without water, and you'd give all you’d got in 
the world just to smell a certain fresh smell that comes 
up from the earth in the dawn when the dew is still 
on the ground, and all the little harsh bushes and 
scrubby flowers are lifting their heads and taking the 
light. . . . Oh, what’s the good! I tell you, it’s in- 
describable. There’s nothing to see, yet you see some- 
thing you will never forget.” 

“You have made me want to see it,” said the girl 
slowly. “I feel one ought to see it before one dies.” 

a looked at her long and thoughtfully. Then he 
said: 

“It’s not really the place for a woman, especially a 
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young and pretty woman. You want to be a man, and 
a tough proposition at that, to appreciate and endure 
the blessings the veld has to bestow. It’s a good place 
for a fellow who has nothing to lose and everything 
to forget.” 

“A woman might be in such case,” she said quietly. 

“Yes, I suppose so, if she’d been in gaol or murdered 
her husband or something of that sort. But a woman 
like you”—it was not false flattery with which he 
regarded her—‘“a woman like you couldn’t possibly 
live on the veld without a man to look after her. If 
you had a husband, of course ” he paused in- 
quiringly, but she left that unanswered. He saw, 
however, that she wore no wedding ring. 

“You don’t really advise me to try it, then?” It was 
a will-of-the-wisp fancy she was moodily pursuing— 
across the slimy mud and dark brown waters of the 
Seine. Once more he was arrested by the smiling 
despair of her eyes. 

“No. I don’t think I advise it,” he said seriously. 
“Of course you could visit the towns, and even make 
a trek on the veld with good people to look after you. 
There’s nothing to be said against that. But actual 
living on the veld would be impossible for a woman 
like you.” 

cr see.” 

“A trip to South Africa isa thing everyone ought to 
make, and almost everyone does now. I expect you 
will, too. If you do, you must come and stay at 
Wankelo with us. My wife would be awfully pleased 
to know you.” 

“How kind you are!” She was warmed all through 
at his friendly, generous way of taking her on trust, 
even as she had, taken him. ‘‘Wankelo . .. what an 
odd name. Where is that?” 

“Up in the middle of Rhodesia.” 
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“Is your wife there now?” 

He reddened, and a shy, tender look came into his 
face. 

“She is not my wife yet. We are going to be mar- 
ried when I get back. I’m returning sooner than I 
meant to because—well—now, there’s an instance of 
how in Africa trouble swoops down on you out of a 
clear sky. When I left Wankelo she was happy and 
safe with the only people she’s got, her father and 
brother. I was to be six months away settling up 
some things and floating a gold-mining company I 
am interested in. I haven’t been home four months 
when I get news that her father and brother are both 
drowned, while trying to cross a flooded river. And 
there she is—all alone. I’m leaving the mine to float 
itself, and getting back as fast as I can.” He stared 
before him moodily. ‘Even at that it will be about a 
month before I can reach her.” 

“But she knows you are coming,” said the girl con- 
solingly; “her friends will rally round her.” 

“Yes. But it’s pretty rough on her, isn’t it?” 

“A terrible thing to happen,” she agreed. “Still, I 
should think you might be able to comfort a girl even 
in such trouble.” They had been so frank and sincere 
with each other that it seemed nothing to say this 
personal thing. He shook his head. 

“It is she who is full of strength and comfort. 
She’s a slip of a girl, a slight, lovely thing, but she’s 
made of rock. We've been through one or two dark 
places together. That’s a test, isn’t it?” 

She nodded, and her violet eyes fastened on his. 
He, too, had walked through dark places, then? She 
wanted to hear more about this, and perhaps he felt 
the pressure of her mind on his as they sat there, 
drinking their coffee and making a pleasant haze of 
smoke between them; or perhaps it was the sadness he 
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divined in her that made him speak of what he had 
never shared with anyone before, except the one 
woman. 

“I was almost in the clutches of the law once for 
nearly killing another fellow. He cheated at poker, 
and I was drunk. Nota pretty story, is it? It was a 
toss-up whether he’d live or not, and the shadows were 
closing in round me. Hardly a time to expect a woman 
to come your way? But it was then, in the shadows, 
that I found her.” 

There was a musing silence. His gaze was fixed 
on the red glow of wine in her glass, but his thoughts 
were far off. 

“Then, when the leopard made such a mess of me, 
it was touch and go whether I’d be blind or not for 
life . . . and there was another mess I was in at the — 
same time, with a far worse prospect than going 
blind.” His face took a stern expression. 

(“Another woman,” she thought. “He is a man’s 
man, but that’s the kind women always want to tangle 
up in their toils.’’) 

“But through everything I could feel her beside 
me... there, in the darkness. . . . Something made 
of rock. ... Something you could stake your life, 
your immortal soul on. Women are wonderful.” He 
seemed lost in thought. “A man must have something 
to stake on, someone to swear by,” he said quietly; 
“or else he is lost.” 

He told no more. Perhaps the future glowed so 


sweet that he did not care to linger over the memory 


of the dark valley from which he and his girl had 
emerged triumphant. At any rate, they suddenly dis- 
covered that it was nearly ten o'clock, and that they 


had outsat all the other people in the café. So the 
modest bill was paid, the waitress and the hand-maiden 


of the cloak were left happily smiling at the English- 
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man’s generosity, and Buddha smiled placidly once 
more as they passed. 

“Bon soir, monsieur et dame.” 

A rather biting wind had blown away the storm, 
and the sky was full of frost stars. Away, three 
blocks up the Boulevard, where they had. left it, the 
red car’s head lamps glared at the passers-by. ‘She’ 
was evidently cured of her ill-timed megrims, and the 
chauffeur stamped the pavement beside her, keeping 
his feet warm. 

“T hope you’ve had something to eat, Duval?” 

“Yes, monsieur, thank you.” He opened the door 
of the car, and the man looked at the girl. 

“The Quai d’Orsay, is it? or Quai Voltaire?” he 
asked. 

“Neither,” she answered slowly. “I have been 
thinking . . . it is late. I have decided not to keep 
that appointment to-night.” 

“Oh?” He continued to look at her nga for 
amoment. “Then you must let me drive you home.” 

“But it is quite close, just down the street.” 

“Never mind. We might as well drop you at your 
door,” he urged. So she got in, and gave him the 
address. The car turned round and in about two 
minutes she was descending at the door. He rang the 
bell and they shook hands warmly. 

“It has been a most delightful evening,” he said, 
“and I shall never forget it. You’ve made me believe 
Europe isn’t such a cynical old shop after all.” 

“And you've made me believe the world is not such a 
bad old place.” She gazed at him intently. She was 
so tall that her violet eyes were almost on a level with 
his smiling sea-blue ones. “I feel as if I’ve been ona 
visit to the veld.” 

His glance once more recognised her beauty, and he 
shook his head, repeating: 
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uy ou wouldn’t do for the veld.” 

You consign me to the ghosts of Europe, then?” 
The door, manipulated from the lodge of the concierge, 
had opened behind her and she stepped back into the 
darkness of the hall. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” he called from the car. The door was 
still open and he could see her leaning there, like a 
ghost in the shadows. “And don’t forget—if you ever 
come out you'll find me at Wankelo.” 

“Wankelo,” she echoed. “I won’t forget.’ The 
door closed and the car swished away. 

Her studio was on the top floor, and the economy of 
the landlord demanding that all lights be turned off 
at ten, tenants usually left their candlesticks in a row 
at the foot of the stairs. 

She had not left her candlestick to-night—for a very _ 
good reason. But in the pocket of her cloak was a 

small electric torch, kept for such tasks as reading the 
_ face of a taxi-meter, and with this she lighted her way 
up. At the top of every flight she stood still in the 
- darkness and thought for a little while. 

Her mind was full of a great plan. 

At last she reached her door. The letters and 
packets still lay on the entrance table, and she took 
them up and carried them into the studio. Then, when 
she had turned up the lights, she went over to the 
mirror under the high window and switched on 
another light that was fixed on a level with her 
face. She looked at herself with the same intent, 
absorbed expression as she had looked at the man. 
But her gaze was searching, piercing. It was as 
though she was trying to see someone else there. At 
last she mockingly murmured to that reflected beauty 
of hers: 

“Farewell, my friend—a long farewell.” 

But there was no sadness in the words, and her lips 
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were touched with a gaiety they had not known for 
many months. 


* * * * % 


About a year later, that well-known old tub, the 
Glenconnor Castle, drew near her port of destination 
on the east coast of Africa, to the hearty content of 
most of her passengers. The trip from home, via 
Marseilles and Suez, had taken about five weeks, and 
you can get very tired of a ship during a voyage of that 
duration. Life is rather like existence in a rabbit- 
warren, where you learn to know the habits and 
customs of the other rabbits too well. It is true that 
you sometimes make lifelong friendships on such 
voyages, but you more often become thoroughly re- 
volted by each other’s manners and appearance and, 
at best, breed the hope that you will not meet most of 
your fellow passengers again. If you are bound for 
Rhodesia, such a hope is vain. All old Rhodesians 
know this and resign themselves to it; the new ones 
are light-hearted because they have not yet found it 
out. 

There were a few of both kinds on board the Glen- 
connor, for Rhodesia was booming along on top of a 
mining wave, that would shortly turn into a breaker 
and go crash, and people were hurrying out happily 
to destruction. Gold, copper, tin, chrome, coal, even 
diamonds had been found in different parts of the 
country, and mining adventurers from all over the 
world had packed their knapsacks, and turned their 
noses South. The hope of getting-rich-quick springs 
eternal in the human breast. Most of the optimists, 
however, chose the direct route to the Cape. The 
East coast route is chiefly patronized by those who 
know too much to be in a hurry to return to Africa. 

A group composed of such sophisticated persons 
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sat on deck in the hour before the first dinner bell. 
One was an American and one a stranger to the 
country, but the rest were Rhodesians who clung to- 
gether solely on that account. For Rhodesians are 
a race apart, and it is one of their idiosyncrasies to 
cling together. They know they are bad people; still, 
they are convinced that it is better to be a bad 
Rhodesian than a good anything else. The men mostly 
appeared younger than the women, but that is often 
so in Rhodesia. Women look old there sooner than 
they should, and men, on the principle of the green bay- 
tree, stay young longer than they ought. 

Only Mrs. Hope was old in years, and she might 
have been no more than fifty, and good-looking at that, 
if Africa, hard work, and a widow’s over-large portion — 
of worry had not set their devastating marks upon her. 
Even so, and in spite of an Irish upper-lip, she could 


~ gometimes look almost beautiful when she talked of 


her boy whom she had just been to Dublin to see. She 
was the matron of a hospital, and the white military 
nursing veil she wore gave her the look of a rather 
humorous abbess. She knitted a sock busily, but not 
too busily to keep an eye on Loochia Luff scratching 
and spitting, like a mangy kitten, at young Desmond. 
Mrs. Hope did not like young Desmond to be mal- 
treated, because he reminded-her of her son, and of all 


young and gay yet rather wistful boys. Not that there 


was anything wistful about him at that moment. He 
had acquired the position of Bank, and was flourishing 


the dice-box in a domineering and vainglorious 


fashion: the whole party being intent on Seven-cum- 

Eleven, a scheme for acquiring an apéritif at someone 
else’s expense. : 

This disreputable game is played with two dice, 

_ which everyone throws in turn. If seven (or eleven) 

comes up first it is the point from which the thrower 
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starts to count, while seven (or eleven) is the number 
belonging to the Bank. Young Desmond had a special 
way of beguiling the dice, sitting over the box croon- 
ing to the number he wanted and adjuring it to come 
forth. This was naturally annoying to the others who 
had no such gift. 

“Come on now, Little Joe. (Little Joe is the four, 
and you must always whisper to him.) Come on now, 
my José. (Ah! he’s in the door! He’s nearly here!) 
. . . Come on now, don’t be shy, don’t be bashful, 
we're waiting for you, Little Joe.... Don’t stay 
knocking on the door . . . come right in.” 

_ He threw, and out popped Little Joe. The Bank 
won. 

“It’s disgusting,” said Mrs. Luff, and exchanged 
languorous glances with George Anon, the American 
Consul of some sultry port down the coast, and who 
was also for the time being lord of her heart. He was 
sleek, dark and insinuating, with a shrewd eye and a 
witty tongue. It was estimated that he would be less 
sorry to see the last of Loochia than she of him. 
Loochia was both pretty and amusing; but her tempera- 
ment combined with an inherent spitefulness wore her’ 
lovers out fast. 

Early in the voyage someone had nautically referred 
to her as ‘Luff-luff-luff-a little,’ and this, on further 
acquaintance with her ways and customs, had been 
ripened by some wit into ‘Love-love-love-a little.’ So 
behind her back she was generally called ‘Love-a-little- 
Loochia.’ It must have been a Rhodesian who started 
it, for giving nicknames is another idiosyncrasy of that 
race apart. But she blamed young Desmond for it, 
though he was only on the way to become a Rhodesian, 
and her revenge was to go about warning people that 
he was ‘lungy.’ It might have been a brutal thing to do, 
for people have a way of sheering off you if you are 
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‘ungy,’ but young Desmond seemed peculiarly insensi- 
tive to the sayings of women, and not to give a brass 
button whether anyone sheered off him or not. Also, 
though tall and slight, he did not look delicate, so no 
one believed Mrs. Luff, and her revenge fell rather 
flat. She hated him for this too, and because he was 
good-looking, in an odd sort of way, and was not for 
her, at least she could not yet really believe that he was 
not for her, but she found it unpardonable that he 
always showed a marked preference for the society of 
Gaynor Lypiatt whom she looked upon as her rival. 
Wherefore she used her forked tongue upon him at 
every opportunity. Under these attacks he remained 
cool. He would simply fix his eyes on her ankles, which 
were very bad. 


“Come on now, Big Joe,” he now muttered in a 


menacing tone. (Big Joe is the eight, and you must 
always insult him.) ‘Come on now, you blighter. You 


know what I mean. You know what I’d be calling you 


if there weren’t ladies about. Will you be coming 
now ?—or shall I fetch you?’ He threw, and out 
popped Big Joe. The Bank won. 

“Here, I’ve had enough of you and your Joes,” 
cried Vance. “It’s uncanny. I shan’t wait for my 
apéritif. Need it at once. Hey! Steward!” 

“You learnt that dice pow-wow in Mexico,” drawled 
George Anon in broad Americanese; “I never heard it 
anywhere else.” 

“Never mind where I learnt it,” imitated Desmond 
through his nose. “It does the ‘trick. I’ve got you 
all stone cold.” _ 

“Dice are uncanny and so are cards,” said Loochia. 
“They either like you or they don’t. Eric now, simply 
can’t lose at cards.” 

Mrs. Hope and Mrs. Berrington exchanged a 


glance that between men might have been a wink. 
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Apparently they knew all about Eric Luff and his 
‘luck.’ 

“What a pity he is not here,” said Mrs. Berrington 
innocently. Loochia shot her a barbed glance, but it 
slid off harmlessly as most things did from that plump, 
jolly personage. And ‘Seven-cum-Eleven’ having 
resulted in the gross loss of five shillings and three 
pence to George Anon, it was up to him to stand 
apéritifs all round. 

Most Rhodesians drank in those good old days. 
“Tt’s a thirsty country” they would tell you with the 
air of producing a brand-new epigram, also that 
“whisky is good for fever,” which no doubt it is, 
just as lobster is good for indigestion. Mrs. Lypiatt 
was exceptional in never taking drinks. Young Des- 
mond occasionally took a mixed vermouth, and ordered 
one now. Being only a Rhodesian by intention so far 
he had not yet developed the country’s complaint. But 
they prophesied cheerful things for him. 

“You'll be a hard case in six months’ time,’ said 
Vance. “Total abstainers are always the worst once 
they get going.” 

Gaynor Lypiatt suddenly rose and walked away. 

“What’s the betting?’ Desmond idly inquired out 
of the blue haze of smoke with which he usually sur- 
rounded himself. 

“Oh, about a thousand to one that you die of 
D.T.’s,” cut in Loochia Luff. Desmond dispersed the 
smoke sufficiently for it to be seen that his gaze was 
fastened intently upon her ankles. She jumped up, 
clutching her apéritif. 

“Let’s go and have our drinks in the music saloon,” 
she said, and collecting George Anon and Vance with 
one glance marched them off. Mrs. Berrington looked 
after her reflectively. 

“Eric Luff may be lucky at cards, but in love 


i hed 
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She finished her sentence with a sigh. Mrs. Hope’s 
upper lip twitched a little, and Desmond gave his odd 
one-note laugh. 

“You're a bad boy,” said Florence. “I forgot you 
were here.” 

“Consider me dead,” said Desmond. “I ought to 
be, of the stabs I get. All for nothing, too. 


“T never done no harm to her, 
Yet she can’t love me if she tried.” 


“Perhaps she loves you too much,” said Florence 
Berrington. 

Mrs. Hope, collecting her wools and needles, spoke to 
him soothingly. 

“One should never let anything a childless woman 
says hurt one.” = 

“T won't, Mrs. Hope,’ he assured her, earnestly, 
and Mrs. Berrington laughed. 

“You’re wasting your sympathy on our Loochia, 
nothing of the suffering mother-soul there.” 

“One can never tell, Florence,’ answered the nurse. 

“But I can tell,” said Florence to Desmond when the 
older woman had gone. “Because I’m not a saint, and 
therefore know more about human nature than Mrs. 
Hope, though she does keep a nursing home, bless her. 
Well! I must go and array myself for dinner too, I 
suppose. Our last evening, and I shall see my Binkie 
to-morrow! Hurray!’ 

As soon as she had gone Gaynor Lypiatt came back 
and sat down in the chair next to Desmond. Neither 
of them spoke, for they knew each other well enough 
to sit in silence. Desmond, still making a blue haze 
round himself, had flung one flannelled arm above his 
head, and his eyes were invisible except for a glint 
between the lids. Not very much got past those half- 
closed eyes, though. This lazy young man was a close 
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student of his fellow-beings, though very few of them 
realized it. A tall rather graceful youngster, built on 
fine lines, he was “‘not a boily-boy,”’ as Florence Ber- _ 
rington put it, but had a clear skin richly burnished by 
the sun. Even his well-cut lips seemed sunburnt, and 
his pitch black hair was slicked down on his head 
smooth as glass. The half-closed eyes, if one could 
have seen them properly, might have been dark blue, 
and it seemed a pity he should spoil a not unattractive 
ensemble by wearing them screwed up as though 
nothing was worth looking at. Sometimes they actually 
appeared to squint with cynicism. The twist to his 
lips, too, making his mouth slant scornfully and in- 
terfering with harmony of feature, seemed out of place 
in one so young. The promise of a moustache showed 
in the faint dark line on his upper lip. 

He had been taken aboard at Port Said, and a six 
months’ trek in the desert probably explained the sun- 
burn. He himself never gave explanations. A man 
on board declared he had seen him in Mexico eight 
months before, and that, George Anon suggested, 
probably accounted for his familiarity with dice and 
skill at poker. But he rarely played. His favourite 
occupation appeared to be that of listening to other 
people’s talk. He always wore loose, rather old but 
well-cut clothes, and was a dégagé sort of fellow, 
seeming to look upon life as an excellent basis for 
ironical reflection, but otherwise a rather tiresome 
affair. Yet he showed a certain preference for 
women’s society, and some of them, in turn, showed a 
decided liking for his; Loochia Luff, for instance, as 
well as the one now at his side. Mrs. Lypiatt was 
young, lovely, and sparkling, which is an alluring 
combination, but Desmond liked her because she was 
sweet and dignified as well as charming, and it was a 
relief to turn to her from Loochia’s wiles, and even 
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from Mrs. Berrington’s tolerant philosophies which 
sometimes savoured tiresomely of middle-age. 3 

Gaynor Lypiatt and he had spent many hours side 
by side in the sunlight and the moonlight; nevertheless, 
they had not told each other much more than surface 
things. Behind their pleasant converse each held a 
deep reserve. She sometimes gave him food for 
speculation as to what other manner of woman was 
hidden away under the pretty, sociable exterior, but 
he did not seek to find her. He had a secret himself 
which he never intended anyone to penetrate, and he 
respected the condition in others. 

“TI expect there are enough romances and tragedies 
on this ship to fill all the libraries in London,” he re- 
marked, following this line of thought. Gaynor 
Lypiatt looked startled. = 

“T wonder ?” 

“T am sure of it—if we could only get at them.” 

She receded a little into her chair and there was a 
silence. Far away on the sky line a faint, greenish 
haze showed the coast of the land they were reaching 
next day, and Desmond indicated it with a wave of his 
cigarette. 

“There’s your Africa, ‘out of which comes every- 
thing,’ according to Ovid—or was it Kipling?” 

“T don’t know about everything coming out of it, 
but everyone comes fo it sooner or later; and im it 
anything may happen to anybody.” 

- “What a cryptic statement!” 

“Tt’s a cryptic country,” said Mrs. Lypiatt in her 
sweet, dolorous voice. He looked at her thoughtfully. 
She had made the round voyage from the Cape to 
London and Marseilles, and back again by Egypt to 
regain her health after a bad illness; and there 
was no doubting that the object had been achieved. 


. Through the thin muslin of her gown her arms and 
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shoulders showed beautifully firm, and her cheeks 
wore the warm bloom of a sun-kissed peach. A sight 
to glad the vision of a waiting husband, to whom she 
had been married little more than a year. People said 
that she and Constant Lypiatt were a devoted couple. 
Then why should her eyes, that had been so gay all 
the voyage, now wear a haggard expression? And 
why, when everyone else grew cheerier day by day 
as the ship drew nearer home, should her high spirits 
fade and her laughter fall silent? These were ques- 
tions to which Desmond did not expect any answer, 
but he pondered them all the same. The first dressing- 
bell began to clang round the decks, and she rose from 
her chair and left him. Almost immediately Loochia 
appeared from the music saloon, ostensibly to seek a 
lost powder puff. 

“YJ hear you're going to recite at the concert to- 
night,” said Desmond when they had sought in vain. 
She recited very prettily—quaint ballads and romantic 
verse. 

“Yes . .. 1 suppose so. They worried me into 
promising.” 

“I’m very glad they did. Will you do something 
for me?” 

“T will do much for you,” she said, in a tone of 
curious excitement. 

“Well, recite ‘Heraclitus.’ ” 

“Ts that all?’ She stood looking down at him 
through her heavily painted eyelashes, a smile flicker- 
ing on her lips. 

“Is that all?” she repeated softly. 

“Well, will you?” Desmond took no notice of her 
fantastic questions and glances, but stared up calmly. 
She turned away with a not very musical laugh. 

“Oh, T’ll recite to you,” said she significantly, and 
walked off. 
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“What’s the matter with the woman?” muttered 
Desmond, and threw away his cigarette, stretching his 
long flannelled legs and staring at them; they were 
finished at each end by a white canvass boot of hefty 
size soled with red rubber. 

“That cocktail must have got into her head!’ He 
sighed and closed his eyes. But there was no peace for 
him. Vance now returned, red and flustered from a 
passing rencontre with Loochia, who had evidently 
dealt him a blow with her velvet paw. He had an eager 
brown face with a mouth full of gold teeth, and could 
not have been more than twenty-five, but Desmond had 
computed that if all his personal anecdotes concerning 
men, women and lions were true he must be about 
two hundred. He now proffered his latest bit of 
wisdom. ; 

“All women seem to think they are houris,” he said, 
savagely, “but some of them are something else.” 

Desmond regarded him lazily. 

“Your brilliant epigrams on that topic are wasted 
on me, Vance.” 

“You seem touchy about women,” retorted Vance 
irritably. 

“No; only I’m more interested in lions. What was 
that adventure I heard you relating to pretty Mrs. 
Simmons? Something about being ‘just in time to pot 
him as his tailpiece was disappearing round a bush.’ 
I’ve never heard of the tailpiece of a lion before. Tell 
~ me about it.” 

But Vance replied in a disagreeable tone something 
- about hell, and flung off. Once more Desmond had the 
~ deck to himself and seemed pleased about it. He sat 


smiling. 


“The tailpiece of a lion! All women think they are 
_ houris— Oh, Lord! if Rhodesia is going to be half as 
amusing as this voyage, I’mglad I’m still alive!” 
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It is not every young man travelling alone who can 
command the luxury of a state cabin to himself on a 
full ship, but Desmond had been fortunate in that at 
Port Said, a number of passengers disembarked. An 
ability to pay for your whims goes a long way in such 
matters, but there were other men with money aboard 
and some had shown themselves quite willing to share 
Desmond’s luxurious quarters. Their kindly offers 
were very firmly turned down. 

“Thanks very much, but I didn’t wait three weeks at 
Port Said for the pleasure of anyone’s intimate 
society,” he said pleasantly, and that was the end of it. 

A pretty determined customer was young Desmond, 
and cool withal. That there were no flies on him was 
the oft-expressed opinion of the American Consul from 
Delagoa Bay. At the same time it was not easy to 
pick a quarrel with anyone so courteous. 

“You could never mistake him for anything but a 
gentleman,’ Florence Berrington inflexibly pro- 
nounced, and even Loochia Luff had to consent if only 
by silence. Certainly he had, in spite of a slight slouch, 
a rather gallant way of carrying himself, and wore his 
head on his shoulders as though not afraid to look Fate 
in the face. 

* 2 * * * 

Mrs, Lypiatt sat next to him at dinner, and he had 
never seen her look more charming. It seemed almost 
a pity she didn’t take champagne every evening since 
it had so good an effect upon her spirits and appear- 
ance. Tvristesse was gone from her eyes, and they were 
the burning blue of cornflowers on an August day. 
She wore a pale blue tulle frock and a wreath of blue 
poppies on her hair, with turquoises in her ears and 
round her throat. Everything about her was blue, 
except her spirits, and the Rhodesians were delighted 
with her, saying that their “old gay. Gay of long ago” 
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had come back to them, at which she became gayer 
than ever; the champagne corks popped, and her rule 
of never drinking anything was lost to the breezes of 
heaven, Indeed, with the golden wine of France flow- 
ing at every table and in every glass, it was not to be 
supposed that Rhodesians would be behind hand in this 
their special line. 

After dinner was the Grand Farewell Concert—a 
great gathering of all the classes, first, second, and 
third, on the main deck. On such a night in such a 
clime, the only possible place for a crowd was out in 
the open, and chairs and seats were scattered every- 
where, in clusters and half-circles, stars and full moons. 
An informal little platform was grouped about with 
palms, ferns and bright flags. Everyone smoked and 
talked, and hilariously applauded each item on the pro- ~ 
_ gramme—the band played, iaughter rang out, and 

above them in the purple skies the stars glittered like 

~ diamonds. 
Mrs. Luff had refused to give more than one recita- 
tion, and it came almost at the end. She did not look 
at anybody, just stood there very pretty and demure, 
waiting for the buzz of conversation to die away. Des- 
mond was sitting close to her, flanked by Mrs. Hope 
and Florence Berrington, and he wondered if she 
would remember his request and give them ‘“Heracli- 
tus.” But, when silence fell, she began something 
quite different. 

“<The First gave me a necklace,” she said, very 
delicately. Desmond’s eyebrows contracted sharply. 
_ Everyone else looked pleasantly anticipative. This 

was a new piece! 

: “ «The First . . . gave me a necklace, a necklace of 
pearls worth a city of palaces with temples, and treas- 


ures, and slaves. 
| 2 * * * * 
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“<The Second... wrote me verses. He said that my 
hair was black as the wings of might... and my eyes 
bluer than the eyes of morning. 


* * * * * 


“‘*The Third . . . was so beautiful that his own 
mother could not embrace him without a blush... . 
He laid his hand upon my knees .. . and his lips to 
my bare feet. 


* * * * * 


ee “Eh ot —— 3 

The reciter paused, and gazed about her with lan- 
guorous, appealing eyes, as if searching for someone. 
Desmond’s face looked cold and cynical. The expres- 
sion on other faces was polite, but bewildered. The 
women appeared puzzled. They did not quite under- 
stand this curious poem. One or two men, however, 
were chuckling behind their programmes and exchang- 
ing winks. Probably Desmond was the sole person 
beside the reciter who knew exactly what it was. He 
happened to have browsed far and wide upon French 
literature, from the classics down to the last word in 
decadent modern poetry, and also to possess a memory 
that retained what he read, so the moment Love-a-little 
Loochia uttered the first line he recognized it as a free 
translation of one of the Chansons de Bilitis—a song 
which in Pierre Louys’ exquisite French is classically 
amorous in its tender melancholy, but which in English 
turned into something very different—turned, in fact, 
into what it was . . . the confession of a courtesan. 
It was the recital by a Greek harlot of the tale of her 
past lovers to a present one. The languorous green 
eyes seemed to search the audience for a moment, then 
they came to rest on Desmond, and she spoke the last 
verse: 
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““Thou . . . thou hast made me no verses. Thou 
hast given me naught—for thou art poor. And thou 
art not beautiful. But... it is thou that I 
love.’ ”’ 

She withdrew her gaze lingeringly from Desmond, 
having most indubitably fulfilled her promise to recite 
him something! 

By the time the concert was over it was late, and 
people, in view of an early arrival at Beira, hurried to 

_ bed. But Desmond allowed himself to be persuaded 
to an hour’s poker with Vance and Anon in the empty 
smoking-room. Even after that he paced the deck 
a long while. Something in the thought of that 
strange land looming in the darkness stirred him to the 
depths. “The woman Africa,” Kipling called it, but 
behind the dimness of the night the coast took more ~ 
the aspect of a crouching beast. Which would it be to 
him—Woman or Beast? Would the Woman kiss him 

and give him consolation on her breast? Or was the 
Beast waiting to maul his heart in her bloody claws? 
Was it only the treachery and cruelty of Europe in 
different guise that he would find in still primitive 
Africa? He wondered, and wondering hardened his 
soul against Beast and Woman alike. He would ask 

nothing of either, he thought, expect nothing, and get 

nothing. That was best; then, at least, one owed 
nothing. me 

“Ve have no friend but resolution, and—the briefest 

end,” he said softly to himself, as he had said it many 

Pa time: 

Still, it is hard to banish all sweet hope from the heart 

_ of youth, and there was this to be said, that somewhere 

in Rhodesia he had reason to believe a fine man and a 

- wonderful woman were living together in the perfec- 

tion of comradeship and love. And he wanted to see 
it. He might not share in it, Fate had definitely 
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forbidden that, but if he could just look upon it, he 
would be content, and go his ways thereafter judging 
life less harshly, with a revived faith in the promise she 
puts into the heart of every child—that somewhere is 
peace and beauty and the fulfilling of dreams, and if 
you fail to find it, why then— 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves. 


Eight bells sounded midnight, and at last he turned 
to his cabin. As he closed its door behind him and 
felt for the electric switch, a sudden coldness crept into 
his veins. By some odd, almost feminine instinct he 
knew that he was not alone. There was a difference 
in the feel of the room. A faint unaccustomed scent. 
. . . Almost instantly he understood, for a woman’s 
soft, warm fingers closed round his on the switch and 
a soft voice whispered : 

“Desmond.” 

His hand dropped, and they stood there in the dark- 
ness touching one another, her fingers trembling and 
burning in his, her waiting face turned upwards. 
There was a long moment, then he spoke very low, 
almost whispering too, in case there might be sailors 
about the deck. 

“I suppose this is some sort of bet you’ve got on?” 

“Kiss me,” she whispered burningly. 

He gave his curious low laugh—a laugh of friendly 
amusement with a note of raillery in it. 

“Most certainly I'll kiss you.” Stooping, he 
snatched a fleeting kiss from her lips, and with the 
same movement opened his door behind him and 
slipped out. She was left standing in the darkness 
while he gave a quick glance up and down the deck, 
then turned to her. 
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“Now, hook it!” he said. “Fortunately there’s no 
_ one about. But you shouldn’t make such risky bets.” 
He drew her through the door and gently pushed her 
away into the shadows. But he knew that of Love-a- 
 little-Loochia he had made an enemy for life. 


CHAPTER II 


NeExT morning found them all hanging over the side of 
the ship and gazing at sand-blighted Beira as if it had 
been a paradise of dreams instead of just the usual 
tropical port: lines of white houses pitched on sandy 
beaches, with plenty of palms and gaudy blossoms to 
cover up its sores and sins. All tropical ports are full 
of sores and sins. 

The moment they cast anchor, boatloads of people 
came swarming out: women in beautifully laundered 
white frocks that threw up in unflattering contrast 
their jaded, sunsucked faces; men arrayed too in spot- 
less linen, most of them swarthy Portuguese mer- 
chants, but even at that seeming fatter and yellower 
than was strictly necessary. A few brown and smiling 
Rhodesians brightened the crowd. 

“There’s my Binkie!’’ cried Florence Berrington 
ecstatically, and nearly fell overboard with joy. Mrs. 
Lypiatt too was waving, and Desmond, following her 
line of vision, saw an alert-looking man standing in a 
small steam launch with his eyes fixed on her as though 
he had seen her from afar. 

“That’s my husband,” she said, and Desmond could 
not but note the dulness of her voice. Yesterday’s 
bloom of well-being had mysteriously disappeared 
from her and her eyes were grey to-day, not blue. 
She went to the gangway to meet her husband, and 
he did not appear to be a demonstrative man, for they 
merely shook hands, and strolled away together. But 
Desmond, gazing composedly through a haze of 
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cigarette smoke at such moving pictures as life offered, 

had seen the expression of the man’s light eyes as, with 

ae rapid glance, he took in his wife from head to 
eet. 

“A cold man with a passion! He is mad about her.” 
No opportunity for further impressions occurred. 
The Lypiatts went off together in the steam launch— 
a trim little private affair belonging to one of the 
Portuguese big-wigs. 

“Just like Constant Lypiatt,’ Mrs. Luff remarked. 
“Never happy unless he can do things differently, and 
make everyone else feel like common herd.” 

A pretty sharp indictment, but Loochia was always 
bitter about people who were not devoted to her. She 
had given Desmond one blade-like glance on meeting, 


but addressed him never a word. It is conceivable that — 


she herself would not have objected to a private steam 
launch, but as no one had come to meet her, she 
spanned-in several men to see about her baggage, and 
disembarked on the ship’s tug. Desmond went with 
the same crowd. They insisted on it. He had been 
officially adopted as a Rhodesian, and their gods had 
got to be his gods, their wanderings his wanderings. 

Beira’s streets of shifting sands are more difficult to 
negotiate than the shifting sands of life, but narrow 
trolleyways run down the principal avenues of dust, 
and two large hotels welcomed newcomers. The 
Rhodesians installed themselves at the Queen’s, where, 
as in all east coast hotels, the best accommodation is 
found in the verandah. Deep chairs with movable 
arms to roost the feet or rest the glass; every tumbler 
doing its duty; and the mosquitoes having a field day 
on the nice fresh blood. 

Florence Berrington and her hatchet-faced Binkie 
were as two turtle doves cooing on a branch; Love-a- 
little and the American Consul (who was continuing 
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the voyage) drank wild farewells from each other’s 
eyes. Vance, in a dim corner, had an engagement to 
break off an engagement he had contracted en voyage 
with a girl bound for Durban. Only Mrs. Hope and 
young Desmond, idly sipping lemon squashes, were 
unattached as wild asses and could watch the passing 
show with care-free eyes. It transpired that trains 
to Rhodesia were ‘hung up.’ No one knew why, or 
seemed to care. Beira was expensive and full of 
mosquitoes, but it was Africa, and in that sun-smitten 
land the password is Don’t worry—test. 

Desmond, susceptible to atmospheric conditions and 
experienced in many climates, had yet never sampled 
anything quite like this. It induced careless content, a 
lazy dreaminess, a delightful ticklish sensation at the 
back of the scalp, and a mental attitude of don’t-give- 
a-dam. 

“This must be how Lotus eaters feel,” he thought, 
and idly watched two men who had been among the first 
to greet the Rhodesians. They were hailed by the 
names of Count von Blauhimmel and Champagne- 
Sherry, but it was understood that these were not real 
names. Sherry, the younger of two (neither could 
be termed an unfledged birdling), was a loose-built, 
dark fellow, with legs that flew about all over the place 
when he walked, as if their owner were qualifying for 
locomotor ataxia. Whether the name was a tribute to 
this walk, the bottle-slope of his shoulders, or his taste 
in drinks, Desmond could not at once ascertain. The 
Count, whose bright complexion also suggested a habit 
of looking upon the wine when it was scarlet, was a man 
of chic. His check riding breeches were of the latest 
cut, his gaiters and boots gleamed like burnished steel, 
and his hunting stock was a dream of correct tying. 
He was so vigorously shaved that his chin shone like 
a ruby, and so did the tip of his nose. 
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“He is really a German baron,’ Mrs, Hope mur- 
mured to Desmond, “but he likes to be considered 
French or English, so we call him the Count.” 

They were tossing for drinks, and the result being 
against the Count he shouted with an Oxford manner 
and only the faintest of German accents an order for 
drinks all round, adding, partly as a private rider to 
his thoughts and partly as a public proclamation: 

“When I can’t buy a whisky and soda I shall blow 
my brains out.” The two then proceeded to interview 
the barman. 

“Are these Rhodesians?” inquired Desmond of Mrs. 
Hope. 

“Ves, indeed. True Rhodesians,” she sighed. 

“The real soft-nosed bullet,” said Berrington. 
“Sherry is a mine owner, but he hasn’t sold any lately, 
he’s only ‘owning’ them. I believe at present he’s 
_ supposed to be minding Lundi Druro’s farm. The 
Count is also manager for some hypothetical mine, but 
no one has ever seen him do anything except sell 
- impossible horses at outrageous prices to young men 
fresh from home. The rest of his time he spends on 
aotarm.” 

“Surely one would call them farmers Tes 

“No one is a farmer in Rhodesia,” said Mrs. Ber- 
rington, “but everyone has a farm. Sometimes it’s no 
more than a few acres with a hut and a tree and a 
rock, but it’s the home and refuge of the down-and- 
outer; the last shot in the locker of the unsuccessful 
_ prospector, miner and speculator. When other helpers 
fail and comforts flee they retire to the farm.” 

“What do they do there?” 

“T ook after their microscopic herds of cattle and 
fix the prices of the calves that will be born after they 
can buy a bull; plan the buildings they are going to 
"put up when they get some money; gaze at the mealie 
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crops which won’t grow; watch the fruit trees that 
gradually die from want of water, potter round the 
homestead generally, using it as a base from which 
to make excursions to the nearest town on the pretext 
of business.’ Mrs. Hope having said her say closed her: 
Irish mouth with a twitch that made you wonder if 
she was trying to keep in a laugh or a sob. 

“So that’s the way Empire is extended!’ commented 
Desmond. 

“And a very amusing life, too—for those who like 
it,” said Florence. 

“It’s the kind of life you will be living in a few 
months’ time,’ Loochia addressed Desmond with a 
bright, cutting smile. 

“D’you think so?” politely. “But I hope to get a 
job, if there are any going.” 

“Oh, plenty of jobs,’ said Berrington cheerfully. 
“Tf you really want one.” He seemed surprised. “I'll 
introduce you to the Count and Sherry. They’re sure 
to put you on to something.” 

“Wonderful country,” thought Desmond, when he 
presently found the two mining adventurers talking to 
him like old friends. 

He specially liked the twinkling eyes of Sherry 
which, in spite of their blood-and-amber setting, and 
a curious habit of blinking, produced an impression of 
childlike confidence and ingenuousness. There was 
something pathetic, too, in the miscellaneous collection 
of garments he wore, each seeming to have been made 
for a different person, as indeed they were, for he was 
a kleptomaniac of the first water. Desmond learnt 
later that it was a common occurrence for men in the 
street to claim the boots off his feet, trousers, coat, 
even the hat off his head. The panama at present 
triumphantly crowning his toilette looked as if it had 
spent the greater part of its existence folded under 
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a mattress; in fact, perched on his head it still remained 
folded up. 

“What you need first of all is a horse,” said the 
Count firmly, “then you can get about the country and 
look for a mine.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Sherry. “Let him come out 
to the farm and rest. What you need after that long 
voyage is a rest,” he gazed solicitously at young 
Desmond, “You don’t look strong. Farming would 
suit you.” 

He removed the panama and ran his fingers through 
as thick and grizzled a mat yet seen upon the head 
of man. 

“Happen to know of a good hair-wash?”’ he 
inquired in a lower tone. ‘My hair’s getting thin.” 

“Rum and paraffin’s supposed to be effective.” 

“That's no good. My niggers drink it. ... Or I 
might myself at a pinch. Haven’t you got anything 
- among your traps?” 

“IT may have, I’ll see,’ said Desmond obligingly, 
and at once Sherry beamed. 

“T’ll get you dozens of jobs,” he promised warmly. 
“D’you know anything about cattle? Or cooking?” 

“Nothing more I’m afraid than recognizing a horse 
or a good cook when I meet them.” 

_ “When you meet them,” sighed Florence Berring- 
ton. “You won’t in Rhodesta.” 

“Nonsense,” said the Count. “I can let him have a 
first-class little mare S 

“Can you shoot?” interrupted Sherry. 

“I can pot a bird. Don’t know that ’'d be much 
~ good at lions.” 

- “Lions!” Everybody hooted with glee, as if he had 
mentioned the winged dinosaur. 

“You will, my boy, you will,” he was cynically 
assured. “When you've been here a month you'll tell 
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us more about lions than we ever dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” 

“Are they so plentiful?’ asked Desmond innocently. 

“None been seen in our district for years,” said the 
Count, “but that doesn’t matter. You'll tell us about 
them just the same.” 

“Consider yourself engaged to come out and shoot 
for the pot on Lundi Druro’s ranch,” said Sheridan. 
“No salary attached, but a pleasant life. Is it a deal?” 

Desmond hesitated. 

“T rather wanted to trek about the veld a bit and see 
something of mining life.” 

The mine manager lurking in Sherry instantly 
sprang forth. 

“Ah! Of course if you’re looking for a property I 
may be able to put you on to something really good.” 

“T haven’t any money to invest, you know,” said 
Desmond pleasantly. “I just want to make some.” 

“Don’t try any of Sherry’s dud properties, anyhow,” 
warned Mrs. Berrington with her good-tempered smile. 
“Don’t try anything until you get a little experience 
of the country.” 

“Then what you'll chiefly be trying for is a passage 
home,” chipped in Loochia. They reproached her 
bitterly for sowing distrust in a boy’s innocent mind. 

“Rhodesia is a white man’s country,” they chanted. 
“Finest place in the world.” 

“You never know what’s going to turn up.” 

“One day you see a man bust, the next day he’s 
driving his own motor car.” 

(“And on the bust,” added Florence sotto voce.) 

Ultimately the Count announced that if Desmond 
seriously wanted a job that combined living on the 
veld and seeing something of mining he might shortly. 


be able to offer him a position as secretary out at the 
Oof Bird. 
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“Is that a new proposition?” asked Mrs. Luff 
sharply. 

“Well, it’s the old Pansy. Closed down some years 
ago, you'll remember, but Con Lypiatt and I believe 
there’s something in it, and we've bought and re- 
christened it.” 

“Rechristening is unlucky.” 

“Poof!” retorted the Count. “We intend to make a 
fortune out of it.” 

Loochia curled her lip. 

“Tve heard that tale before. All properties are 
wonderful till the mill starts.”’ 

“Ah! but this is not like any other property,” said 
the Count, who seemed to know what he knew. 

At any rate, it appeared to be settled according to 
Rhodesian codes that Desmond was engaged for 
secretarial duties at the Oof Bird, where operations 
were to be started in a few weeks’ time. 

“I’m just having a rest down here, meantime,” ex- 

plained the Count. “But Sherry and I go back to- 
morrow to Wankelo.”’ 

“Wankelo?’’ echoed Desmond. 

“You seem surprised. Wankelo is the centre of a 
big mining district, and the Oof Bird only about ten 

miles out.” 

“We're all Wankeloans,” added Mrs. Berrington, 
“except Mr. Vance who hails-from Umtali, and Mrs. 
Hope whose hospital is at Selukine.” 

“The Oof Bird being just as near Selukine as it is 

“to Wankelo,” remarked Mrs. Hope. ‘When you get 
fever, Mr. Desmond, you can come to me.” 

Desmond looked startled. 

“But I don’t intend to get fever.” 

“Well, you’d better come and have a drink at once,” 
said Sherry urgently. “That's the only way to fight 


off fever.” 
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*Thanks, I’m not thirsty.” 

The other men accepted the challenge and went forth 
bravely to do battle, and the women now rose to go 
and see what kind ‘of quarters had been foisted on 
them. The Glenconnor was hooting a warning from 
the harbour to lingering passengers. 

Desmond, left to himself, decided also to seek his 
room. By the aid of an ebony waiter in the snowiest 
of shorts, he discovered a small cubby hole in a back 
verandah, whose salient feature was a bed heavily 
draped with sallow mosquito-netting. Having carefully 
closed himself in, our hero (for this ts our hero, 
though you may not have yet recognized it) opened up 
part of his baggage and subtracted therefrom a pair 
of riding breeches, rather heavy brown boots and 
gaiters, a tweed sports coat with large pockets, and a 
flannel shirt. It was the kind of kit that the majority 
of Rhodesians were wearing (except the Count and 
Sherry—evidently unique specimens) and the kind of 
kit he had accustomed himself to. Each garment, 
without being shabby, had gone through enough wear 
and tear to remove its aggressive newness. 

Whistling softly, he laid them ready for the next 
morning. Once during his occupations he murmured 
something to himself—just a couple of words: 

“Wankelo, h’m? Wankee-lo!” he smiled a rather 
melancholy smile. 

As it was getting near dinner-time he now attended 
to his toilette. With some black stuff out of a bottle 
he slicked his hair down a little more smoothly, and 
with some brown stuff he put a further supply of 
honest sunburn on his already considerably bronzed 
cheek. His satirical eyes were no longer half-closed 
and sleepy, but wide open, a sparkling sapphire blue. 
Finally he looked critically at his mouth. 

“My moustache does not seem to be growing very 
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well this evening,” he murmured, and taking from his 
pocket a small tin-enclosed pencil, he renewed the fine 
dark line upon his upper lip. 

x * * * * 

The whole party left for Rhodesia next day, and 
Desmond, finding the society of Sherry and the Count 
more entertaining than being scratched by the velvety 
claws of Loochia, threw in his lot with them. During 
a forty-eight hours’ journey there was time for every- 
thing, so he also sought out Mrs. Lypiatt, whose 
husband appeared to have the knack of acquiring 
reserved carriages as easily as steam launches. After 
being spirited from the ship no one had seen Gay until 
she reappeared at the station—only to be snatched into 
a compartment by herself! 

“I wonder he didn’t order a special,” sneered 

Loochia. 
It certainly looked as though the idea was to isolate 
Gaynor from the society of her fellow passengers, 
whether merely because he was a jealous husband, or, 
as the acute Loochia averred, because he liked to make 
the rest of the world feel inferior, Desmond had yet to 
discover. The habit of select isolation is usually 
practised by people of second-rate intelligence who 
know that if they come out into the arena they will 
have to take a tumble. But Lypiatt, on investigation, 
did not appear to be exactly~second-rate. He was 
masterfui, arrogant, and there was no mistake about 
his intelligence. It was all there. The fact did not 
make you like him any the better. 

He was a good-looking man, small but well made, 
with an air of strength. His clothes were beautifully 
neat and fastidious. Upon a rather large head his hair 
lay sleek and shining as fair silk, and his eyes were 
cold and colourless as water. With such eyes a man 
might have boundless power over persons of warmer 
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and more emotional temperament. They gave Des- 
mond rather an uncanny feeling. 

“This is Mr. Desmond, Con. I told you how nice 
he was to me on board. We were great friends.” 

Lypiatt greeted him pleasantly enough and insisted 
on his coming into their carriage, where the table was 
piled with fresh fruit, flowers, boxes of chocolate and 
cigarettes of a luxurious brand. Lypiatt evidently 
thought nothing too good for his wife. They settled 
down to smoke. 

“Coming to Rhodesia to look for a fortune?” in- 
quired Lypiatt. There was something too narrowly 
examining in the speaker’s glance for Desmond’s 
comfort. 

“No. Just to look round. I never expect to find a 
fortune anywhere.” 

A shade of contempt came into Lypiatt’s expression, 
but Desmond was indifferent. 

“Are there fortunes to be found here?” 

“In mining, yes—if you have the right kind of 
eyes.” 

“Mr. Desmond paints and writes,” explained Mrs. 
Lypiatt. 

“Oh!” Lypiatt smiled, but the shade deepened if 
anything. “Mines won’t be much in your line, then?” 

“T’m told that’s just where I should look for 
material and colour.” 

Lypiatt shrugged slightly. 

“People will tell you anything in this country. 
Mining is a dull affair unless you have one great 
ambition—to make a pile and clear out.” 

This was a different Rhodesian to the others, and 
the first one Desmond had met who wanted to clear 
out. Certainly some of them looked as if they had 
stayed too long. 

They sat talking about mines and the prospects of 
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the country generally. Lypiatt knew his subject inside 

out, and was evidently keen and prosperous, but 

through all his talk ran a distinct thread of discourage- 

ment to newcomers. Desmond did not think it neces- 

Bary to tell him of his agreement to go to the Oof 
ird. 

He had very little inclination to tell him anything. 
In fact, he scarcely knew when he had felt such secret 
revulsion from aman. It was a disappointment to the 
plan of cultivating a friendship with Gay, for it would 
hardly be possible to see much of a woman whose 
husband you disliked intensely. A sudden pity for her 
was born too. She reminded him of a soft wistful 
creature caught in a trap with steel springs, from 
which no skill or strength of hers could extricate her. 
How had she come to be trapped? The answer lay in 
those alert eyes of cold grey. Not many things were 
clear about Constant Lypiatt, but of this you could be 

certain: what he wanted he wanted well, and got it. 
Desmond did not stay with them long. He felt that 
the enchanting spell of the new country was a little 
endangered by the vicinity of this man, and Gaynor 
Lypiatt had already changed from the woman he had 
known on the boat. He was sorry for her, and liked 
her better than any of the women he had met, but he 
was glad to get back to the simpler company of Sherry 
and the Count. The mining men who got in at dif- 
ferent stations fascinated him too. Hardened pictur- 
esque fellows, coatless, red-eyed, blackened by the sun. 
Some of them had been in the country since it was 
first opened up: pioneers who had lived as they liked 
and done as they pleased. The railway had crept very 
slowly from the coast to Salisbury and the big mining 
districts, but for these it had travelled too fast, and 
come too soon. Always it would have been too soon. 

“Spoiling a good country !” they growled. Give 
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them the days of oxen, or long train of mules, 
shuffling across the veld, slowly perhaps, but with some 
pleasure to those who sat behind. “These crimson 
steam engines! The ruin of the country! The only 
thing to do is to go further North. Keep ahead of the 
whistle, my boy! When a crimson steam engine comes 
into camp it’s time to quit.” 

These opinions were sometimes accompanied by 
adjectives more lurid than the time-honoured ‘bluddy.’ 
But Desmond kept a calm gaze. He heard many remi- 
niscences of the early days, including the story of a 
hardened old-timer who on first catching sight of a 
railway engine became hysterical with rage and had 
to be led away by his pals, have whisky carefully poured 
down his throat, and to complete his cure, be shown 
a span of oxen ready for the trek. 

“Poor old Fotheringay! sighed Sherry with a 
sentimental leer, “he is gone where railway whistle and 
steam engine will trouble him no more.” 

“Splendid chap, Fotheringay,’ warbled another 
early bird. “Calculated he had drunk fourteen thou- 
sand bottles of whisky in Victoria alone—working it 
out on a basis of twenty-five years’ residence.” 

“His wife lives in Victoria still,’ contributed a blear- 
eyed hero. “She came up to the country in an ox- 
waggon and has never been inside a railway train yet!” 

A younger man, to whom these old griefs and pains 
were obviously boring, now broke in with a sensational 
announcement. 

“Dicky Fitzpatrick, of the Woolly Dog, has gone 
bust, and will pay nothing in the pound.” 

“And talking about Woollies,” said a very dirty and 
sunburnt gentleman with a black band round his arm, 
“poor old Tony Spooner has pegged it.” 

“What!” cried Sherry and the Count together in 
vivid grief. “What for?” 
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“Well . . . yes,” drawled the narrator with a 
lachrymose air. ‘He was done down over the sale of 
some asbestos properties near Victoria, and was so cut 
up about it he went on a hell-fire booze.” 

“Never needed much to start him,’ murmured the 
Count. “How didhe finish?” 

“The usual dose of cyanide. Gave his dog a dose 
too. They were found lying side by side. Funny 
thing he should go down to his old mine, the Woolly 
Lamb, to do it. It had been shut up for months.” 

“Not funny at all,” the Count sapiently replied. 
“He had taken a lot of gold out of the Woolly Lamb 
and had many good times there. People like to die 
where they have been happy. When I can’t afford to 
buy another whisky and soda I shall do the same.” 

At every station some of these picturesque cronies 
turned up, not always to travel but to squint into the 
train on the chance of finding a friend and an excuse 
for a drink. 

In fact, everybody came to meet the train, and a 
motley crowd it was at the large and more important 
stations. Civil servants smart and correct ; business men 
keen on business of any sort from a pound of sugar 
to a span of oxen; horsey men, lawyers, doctors, 
parsons, youths and girls in tennis flannels, racquets in 
hand; women in their prettiest frocks; and in pre- 
dominating numbers the mining. crowd—prospectors, 
experts, contractors, shirt-sleeved, with ancient hats 
and trousers of every colour from khaki to brilliant 
blue. Mining engineers, as Sherry pointed out (bent 
on educating young Desmond in the most important 
branches of his new profession), were always to be 
distinguished by their bright yellow leggings. 

“Get yourself a pair at once,” he advised. “The nig- 
gers will call you Selquelchlao, the name of the yellow- 
legged South African pheasant; and that’s as good as 
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a diploma from the School of Mines any day in the 
week. Much more useful, too, on the veld.” 

There were coolies with baskets of fruit, and natives 
in European clothes also intent on striking an acquaint- 
ance on the train, for the native is a great traveller and 
all labour recruited for the mines is distributed by 
rail. Smart town-policemen sauntered up and down 
keeping a careful eye on everybody—especially on the 
bar, not unwisely perhaps if they were on the lookout 
for some culprit. Native constables stood like statues, 
very upright and stern, at various points of every plat- 
form. A din of voices and laughter, a babble of talk 
in many languages—English, Dutch, German; the soft 
click of the Indian; the deeper voice of the native, the 
conglomerates of the Cape boy. A motley and merry 
crowd! Yet among them, Desmond musing at his 
window distinguished here and there a pathetic face, 
a disappointed face, a hopeless face. Perhaps they 
were men who had spent their last shilling on a wild 
bust. Perhaps misfortune had broken them, and they 
had come to the station in the hope of meeting an 
acquaintance and getting another job, or raising the 
wind in some fashion or another. Some of them met 
no one, just stood there staring impassively at the 
train—perhaps the friend they had expected, on whose — 
help they had relied, had not turned up. 

One place never lacked patronage, and that was the ~ 
little square bar in the corner of each refreshment 
room. Men dived from the train before it came to a — 
standstill to get in first and join the hullabaloo of 
shouts and laughter that whirled about and above the 
man serving drinks with the sweat pouring from his 
brow. No relief for him until the bell rang for ‘all — 
aboard,’ the engine whistled, and the scramble into 
the carriages began. | 

After one such diversion Desmond found himself — 
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alone with Sherry, the others having made a forced 
entry elsewhere just as the train. was steaming out. 
Sherry was full of whisky when he left Beira, had 
been getting fuller ever since, but the more he drank 
the soberer he seemed to become, the wiser in his 
counsels. You couldn’t help liking the fellow, Des- 
mond found, even trusting him, spite of his blinky eyes 
and kleptomaniac reputation. 

“Does every man in Rhodesia drink, Mr. Sheridan ?”’ 
asked the boy somewhat wistfully. 

“All the good men do,” was the proud reply. “Yes. 
Every good man in Rhodesia can mop up the 
ponjola.”’ 

It was the first time young Desmond had heard the 
magic word. 

_ “T can’t quite accept that,” he said. “I once met a 
Rhodesian in. . . in Europe . . . a fine fellow, who 
didn’t drink.” 

Sherry wagged his head. “Not in Europe perhaps, 
but as soon as he got back to Rhodesia he did.” 

“T’m sure he didn’t. He was a man of ambition and 
will . . . and a happy life before him with the girl 
he loved.” 

“Girls die sometimes,” said Sherry solemnly. “Then 
what are you to do?” 

“T don’t fancy his girl died. He was the kind the 
gods smile on and give to of their best.” 

“That never lasts’—Sherry remained oracular— 
“sods suddenly get sick of smiling and bat you over 
the head. I know of a case like that. My best friend. 
Had the prettiest girl in Rhodesia and the best mine 
anything he touched turned to money . . . gods 


smiling away to beat the band . . . everything in the 
garden lovely. Went away to fix up his affairs and 
his luck turned. Girl married another fellow, rinder- 
pest broke out, all the cattle died on his ranch, reef on 
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his mine got lost, and he and his partner spent thou- 
sands trying to find it again. What else was there 
left for him I’d like to know but ponjola?” 

“A pretty rotten creed!” remarked Desmond. 
“There are a few other interests left in the world 
besides girls and gold, I should hope.” 

“Depends on two things,” said the sapient Sherry. 
“First, whether you have staked your all on one card 
or not; and second, whether you have inherited a thirst 
from your grandfather ?” 

“Was that the case with your friend?” 

“Yes; his girl was the one card . . . the only thing 
that mattered . . . and he had come of a long line of 
hard-drinking parsons. They’re the worst when you 
find ’°em—sporting parsons.” 

“T can’t admit of these as reasons to do nothing 
but drink,’”’ contended Desmond, “though of course it’s 
a sad case. I hope there are not many like it.” 

“None exacily like it, because there’s no one exactly 
like Druro. He’s the best fellow in the country. One 
of the finest specimens of English manhood you could 
wish to meet.” 

“He must be!’ Desmond squinted ironically out of 
the window. 

“The first time I ever saw him,” continued the 
advocate of ponjola, “he came into the club with an 
untamed monkey in his arms and planted it on the 
billiard table. That put an end to the match all right.” 

“Stout fellow. I should think it would.” 

“There was a row,” said Sherry lusciously, “but it 
was a good row like all those Lundi Druro starts—ex- 
cept when he laid a man out for dead at the Glendower. 
That was quite a different affair though. The row at 
the club ended up with the entrance of the police, but we 
made them honorary members of the club for a few 
hours and sent them back to the camp drunk as owls.” 
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“Capital!” murmured Desmond, still squinting. 

“But that was in the ‘good old Herly days,’ ’’ quoted 
Sherry with a sigh. “Police are a stodgy crew now.” 

“What’s become of your friend?” 

“He’s got another mine, of course. But I doubt if 
his luck will ever turn. It’s his farm that I’m 
managing.” 

“I thought you told me the cattle were all dead?” 

“So they are—but we'll get some more some day,” 
said the optimist, and suddenly fell asleep with the 
smile of hope fixed on his face. Desmond stared out 
at the swifty passing glory of the veld with its greys 
and blues and greens, its strange trees sometimes grow- 
ing alone, sometimes in battalions. Suddenly would 
come an empty space with absolutely nothing in it 
except a giant rock fantastic as a meteorite dropped 
from the skies . . . then, colour! Colour that sang 
in the silence like a wild song. 

In England it was autumn and the leaves beginning 
to fall, but here spring was in full blaze. Countless 
trees of the mimosa tribe, black-branched and drooping 
with lovely burdens of bloom, filled the land with a 
luscious honey-odour. 

The sun, sinking between two kopjes on the horizon, 
lay like a spiked and glinting warrior, throwing long 
lances of gold across the veld, then suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving more glory in the skies. Presently 
another scent obtruded itself, rather like musty-sweet 
hay, intermingled with the smell of wild thyme, 
jasmine, and water-lilies in open pools. It had a touch 
of sourness in it, yet seemed oddly fresh and invigorat- 
ing. Desmond, without knowing it, was savouring 
the subtle odour of the ‘sand veld’ that, once smelled, 
stays as a torment in the memory ever after. 


* * * * 
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At dusk on the evening of the second day the train 
drew into Wankelo, a place, as far as could be dis- 
cerned, just like any other Rhodesian township: an 
earth map of dusty roads carefully planned in anticipa- 
tion of the great town it was to become; houses, thinly 
scattered, some tiny, some pretentious; plenty of trees 
still in their first youth, and plenty of people long past 
it. Everyone seemed to have dozens of friends to 
meet them. Mrs. Hope was whisked away in a jaunty 
Cape cart, Florence and her Binkie were almost 
mobbed, and Love-a-little-Loochia’s husband had 
arrived to take possession of her—a skinny fellow 
with a cavalry mustache and a game leg. 

“So this is dear Eric who is lucky at cards!’ thought 
Desmond, and didn’t much care for the look of him. 
Eric’s face was too small. To the observant half- 
closed eyes Eric looked mean. However, Loochia went 
off with him contentedly enough. The Count also dis- 
appeared amid a crowd of cronies. The English 
youngster unmet and unwelcomed might well have 
felt depressed, and perhaps looked it a little, for Sherry 
who had been at the baggage van now came loco- 
motor-ataxi-ing up to him. 

“You seem to be qualifying for the nobody-loves- 
us-society that Druro and I belong to,” he grinned. 
“Haven’t you any friends expecting you?” 

“I haven’t a friend in the world,” said young Des- 
mond, but without bitterness. Sherry blinked a red- 
and-amber blink. 

“Well, you’ve got to come with me,” he said cheer- 
fully, “I'll fix you up at my shanty on the Common 
to-night, and to-morrow we'll go out to Druro’s. I 
thought he might possibly have been here to meet me, 
old Druro.” 

“Thanks awfully, I'll be all right ” began Des- 
mond hurriedly, but Sherry was gazing round in pre- 
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eceupied fashion. The train had moved on and the 
last of the merry crowd was passing out of the gates. 
Only one strolling late comer had the platform to 
himself. 

“Ah! Here he is!” cried Sherry joyously, and 
Desmond fixed an expectant gaze upon the saunter- 
ing figure, strikingly tall, in loose grey clothes with an 
untidy hatless head. 

“And this is the hero of the hard-luck tale? The 
ponjola king!” thought he, continuing his sardonic 
observations, and his mouth slanting sideways, his 
face assuming its habitually cynical expression. But 
suddenly all the gaiety went out of it, and satire seemed 
to freeze to his lips. In the full glare of the station 
lamps he saw Lundi Druro’s sea-blue eyes, haggard 
and red-rimmed, weary as if they never slept. 

“This is young Desmond, Lundi,” proclaimed 
Sherry. “I’ve asked him out to the farm.” 

Desmond nodded without speaking, and Druro gave 
him a careless glance that yet contained courtesy and 
some quality of penetration in its weariness. 

“Haven't I met you before?” he asked brusquely, 
staring. 

“No,” was the quick and equally brusque reply in a 
voice so oddly harsh that it was Sherry’s turn to stare. 

“Of course you couldn’t have met him,” he inter- 
posed. ‘He’s only just out.” — 

Druro shrugged. 

“One hasn’t lived in this cursed country always,” 
he muttered. ‘My mistake, however.” He turned 
away indifferently. He seemed indifferent to every- 
thing in heaven and earth. “Coming to the club to 
have a drink?” 

“Ra-ther,” responded Sherry fervently, “and after- 
ward we'll get dinner at the Falcon. Come on, young 
Desmond. My niggers will see to your kit.” 
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Desmond’s every instinct was to escape from these 
disreputable men; but something had shaken com- 
posure out of him. He was not his usual calm self. 
Perhaps that was why, entirely against his convictions, 
he presently found himself with them in the soft red- 
dust streets of Wankelo. The twinkling lights of 
many homes shone around them; but they, walking 
abreast, arm hooked in arm, seemed homeless ad- 
venturers—three lonely, unattached human beings. 


* % * * * 


CHAPTER III 


Tue Wankelo Club stood at the corner of the town’s 
principal avenue, and its wily founders had planted 
round it a small forest of foliage beyond which no 
curious eye could penetrate, and no woman had ever 
set foot. 

When Druro, Sherry and Desmond strolled up, it 
was the hour for sundowners, and in the street were 
congregated traps, dogcarts, horses, a motor car, a 
scattering of bicycles, and a jabbering crowd of native 
drivers and grooms. 

The three passed through the rose-scented garden to 
a deep verandah where men lounged in easy chairs, 
feet perched on foot rests or the verandah rail. 
Through the wide open windows could be seen more 
men, drinking, gossiping and reading. An odour of 
whisky and good-fellowship floated out, with laughter, 
scraps of mining talk, town scandals, and the latest 

betting on the Cambridgeshire. 

“Come on in,” said Druro. Sherry was already 
ambling forward to the bar. 

“Thanks, I think I'll sit out here,” said the 
youngster. “These chairs look inviting.” 

“What shall I send you?” 

“Oh, anything—a lemon squash.” 

“A soft drink!” Druro went in without further 
comment; in a few moments a long cold drink was at 
Desmond’s elbow. From where he sat he could see 
into the club perfectly, his own face in shadow. The 
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men outside, occupied with their own concerns, paid 
him scant attention; and inside Druro and Sherry, 
immediately surrounded, were leaning against the bar 
gossiping and drinking. 

Desmond had studied Sherry often enough in the 
train. His eyes were all for the face of the other 
man. A fine face, scarred and marred by more 
subtly devastating agents than the claws of a leopard. 
A strong face, stamped with bitterness, exile, and care- 
less sins. Though plainly to be seen they were not 
easy to translate, those subtle inscriptions about the 
mouth and eyes of Lundi Druro. Only an eye that 
could read between the lines would know their mean- 
ing. If what Sherry had said of him was true—that 
he was drinking a magnificent physique to the deuce 
as fast as he could—the signs of ruin were barely in- 
dicated—as yet. Except for his bloodshot weary eyes 
a cursory observer might not have noticed anything 
specially wrong with him; even in that distinction he 
did not differ greatly from many of the other men who 
had been trapesing the dusty veld this hot October 
day. Only an eye that had seen him, say a year before, 
would have noticed the dimmed keenness, the tired 
stare that had replaced blithe fearlessness, the ex- 
pression as of some hooded thing, bitter and bereaved, 
brooding at the back of his brain. 

Perhaps he drank to assuage that thing, and dull its 
torment. If so, it required large meed of anodyne. 
Before Desmond’s eyes he took three strong whiskies, 
one atop of the other, as naturally as breathing. They 
might have been poured over a rock for all the effect 
they appeared to have on him. 

At the third Desmond got up suddenly, with a 
scornful mouth. He was new to Africa and the 
spectacle of men drinking for the love of it. All the 
talk in the train and sights in the stations had not 
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prepared him for this habit of the country. But 
it hit him hard between the eyes at this moment. 
Perhaps, too, he was still suffering from a shock 
received at the station. At any rate, Druro reaching 
for a fourth whisky caught sight of a young face 
staring through the window in savage scorn: He 
stared back for an instant, then, neglecting his drink, 
came over to make astonished inquiry. 

“Anything the matter?” 

Desmond did not answer the query. “I’m going,” 
he said curtly. 

“Oh! ... wait a minute. We'll come _ too. 
Sherry!” 

“There’s just time for one more,” announced Sherry. 
“Come on. Another little drink won’t do us any harm. 
Remember [I’ve just come off a long and terrible 
journey—all the way from Beira! This round is on 
tie?" 

They pressed and encouraged each other, as though 
it was a mark of high esteem to help a man rot his 
kidneys and blur his brain. Druro hesitated a mo- 
ment between his duty as host and an obvious desire 
to rejoin his cronies. 

“Do you mind waiting one moment?” he said. 
“Just while I flatten my drink?” 

“Drink yourself to death if you like,” answered 
Desmond rudely, and turning, walked out of the 
verandah. Druro stood staring. 

- “Well, I’ll go hopping to hell!” he muttered at last, 
and slowly returned to the crowd. “That’s a pretty 
cool young urchin you’ve got hold of,” he remarked 
to Sherry. “Doesn’t seem to be overloaded with rev- 
erence for his elders.” 

- “What elders? How much?” Sherry was getting 
fuddled at last after two long days’ valiant. battling 
with fever in many bars. “He’s all right. Lonesome 
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sort of kid though. Where’s he gone? I don’t want 
him to get into bad company.” 

Druro began to laugh, harsh laughter with a mirth- 
less, savage note in it. His eyes had grown curiously 
redder in the last few seconds. Sherry regarded him 
inquiringly. 

“What you laughing at?” 

“T don’t think you need worry about your young 
friend. He'll find better company for himself than 
you and me, Sherry.” 

“Impossible,” retorted Sherry with dignity. “Any- 
way, must find him. He’s lonesome kid I tell you. 
Doesn’t know his way to the hotel. Come on!” 

“All right—I’'ll come,” said the other, still enjoying 
his mirthless humour, and presently like everyone else 
they left the club, for it was dinner-time and the club 
only catered for thirst. But Sherry’s worry for Des- 
mond was misplaced. That young person had not 
been knocking about the deserts of the world to so little 
purpose as to lose himself in a one-horse township. 
He found the hotel easily, and when run to earth by 
the self-appointed guardian of lonesome youth, he was 
dining peaceably with the Berrington’s, Mrs. Hope 
and a Mrs. Lowry. Reproachful, though relieved, 
Sherry passed on with a friendly waggle of his hand, 
but the sauntering Druro made no sign, friendly or 
otherwise. 

“Won't you come to our table?” a woman’s voice 
called after him. It was Loochia, sitting with her 
husband and looking very pretty, as she often managed 
to do at night-time. But Druro excused himself. 

“T’m afraid I’m engaged to dine with the stiffs,” 
he indicated a hard-bitten crowd surrounding a table 
at the other side of the room. Loochia pouted and 
looked prettier still. Clearly Druro was one of those 
lucky ones for whom her claws were sheathed. 
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The room was full, No one wore evening dress, but 
one or two of the women had changed into pretty 
blouses. Some of the men were in shirt-sleeves. 

Desmond took stock of the mixed crowd, rough and 
fine mingled, while the others gossiped with uncon- 
strained frankness. The man who had just been con- 
ceded the place of honour at the table of the stiffs 
almost immediately came under discussion. 

“Luck still out I suppose—and still drowning dull 
care in the old sweet way?” Mrs. Hope asked sadly. 
Binkie Berrington looked evasive. Rhodesian men 
rarely give each other away: but Rhodesian women 
are not always so kind. 

“He’s drinking harder than ever, if that’s what you 
mean,’ said Mrs. Lowry, whose husband, a bank 
manager, didn’t drink apparently, or commit any 
follies. “I don’t suppose he’ll ever do anything else,” 
she concluded. 

“Nonsense,” retorted Mrs. Hope crossly. “It’s 
never too late for a man to pull up.” 

But Mrs. Lowry would not be denied her damning 
prophecies. 

“He’s quite done for. Everyone says so. You 
remember how charming he used to be? Now he has 
no use for anything but whisky.” 

Mrs. Hope glared at her as though she would like 

to dig a fork into her. 

“Oh, well! Even whisky has its uses,” said Florence 
Berrington with her tolerant philosophy. “It puts an 
end to an unhappy story sooner than anything I know.” 

“But there’s always a day of reckoning before the 
end,” insisted the virtuous Mrs. Lowry. 

“Tt’s spoilt more good men in South Africa than has 
anything else,” sighed Mrs. Hope. 

“T hear Gaynor Lypiatt came back with you,” Mrs. 
Lowry’s small, darkish eyes darted glances from one 
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to another. “How is she bearing the strain?’ Her 
query was sarcastic, and no one seemed in a hurry to 
answer it. Desmond felt puzzled at the lack of con- 
nection in the conversation, and disappointed that it 
had switched off Druro. He wanted to hear more, 
some allusion to the sinner’s first fall from grace, some 
key to the mystery of that fall—since admittedly there 
had been a time when his manners were charming and 
he did not drink like a hole. Apparently it was such 
a stale story that no one thought of harking back to 
it. Instead they talked of Mrs. Lypiatt. 

“She went off with her husband in his car,” said 
Mrs. Berrington. “Out to the Agate, I suppose. We 
didn’t see much of her on the train.” 

“And you won’t see much of her now,” said Mrs. 
Lowry dryly. “Not till drink and the devil have done 
their worst on Lundi Druro, Then I suppose she’ll be 
permitted to come back among us.” 

Desmond looked startled. (There was a con- 
nection, then!) Among the rest of the party silence 
prevailed. Then Mrs. Hope said stiffly: 

“T don’t think you ought to say such things, Mrs. 
Lowry.” 

“Why not? Weall know them.” 

“We know nothing of the sort,” retorted Mrs. Hope, 
and very pointedly changed the subject. “How’s the 
Kitty Page and Jack Bligh engagement going along ?” 
she asked Berrington. 

“Broken off. Haven’t you heard?” 

“Broken off? We heard he was settling sixty thou- 
sand pounds on her.” 

“So he was. But when he went up to the Buluwayo 
Show with them he refused to dress for dinner at the 
Grand—said he never had a dress-suit in his life and 
never intended to—so Kitty, thoroughly outraged, 
chucked him.” 
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“Well, well! The Early Days have much to answer 
for. Jack was a pioneer, of course, and too old for 
her anyway. A nice sensible widow would be far 
better for him.” 

“I dunno about nice,” chuckled Binkie, “but there 
are several sensible ones after him already. Sixty 
thousand isn’t going begging long.” 

Mrs. Lowry and her scandal were left in the air, to 
the disappointment of Desmond, who wanted to hear 
more of it, if no one else did. So, less by chance than 
fell design, he was found taking coffee with her later. 

The Falcon lounge was Wankelo’s public drawing- 
room. You would suppose no one had a house of 
their own, for morning and evening found it always 
full. There were card tables, and groups of chairs 
sufficiently isolated for people to carry on their little 
games without interruption. A number of persons 
were now settling to bridge, and a man at the piano 
fingered some wanton melody. 

Desmond had taken a violent dislike to the florid- 
faced wife of the bank manager, with her air of de- 
corum and her thumbs down on stumbling sinners, but 
he suffered her as the wise do suffer fools when there 
is reason for it. She seemed positively to gloat over 
the lost soul of Lundi Druro. As Masefield says, 
there are some people constituted to enjoy “the strong 
toxic of another’s hell,” though too empty and heart- 
less to make one of their-own. The only trouble was 
that she took it for granted that Desmond knew all the 
salient facts, and he did not care to question directly. 
But unexpectedly she overwhelmed him with a phrase. 

“Could anyone wonder at Gaynor Liscannon throw- 
ing him over for Constant Lypiatt?” 

That bowled Desmond. He forgot to squint, and 
she had an uninterrupted view of an amazingly brilliant 
pair of sapphire eyes, then the cigarette he had bitten 
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through fell burning upon his knee, and when he looked 
up his eyes were merely satirical slits, and Mrs. Lowry 
could continue her arid comments undisturbed by their 
strange beauty. 

“She must have had an instinct that he was bad at 
bottom, a thorough waster in spite of his popularity. 
Perhaps her dead mother guided her to do the right 
thing.” 

“Which was to jilt Druro and marry Lypiatt, you 
say?” asked Desmond in a strange voice. Mrs. Lowry 
looked up. But he only appeared politely interested. 
“Doesn’t a man put up a fight to keep what he loves?” 

“Oh, he didn’t have a chance to fight. That’s where 
she was so wise. It was all over and done with before 
he got back from England.” 

She smiled cheerfully. Her listener was staring at 
the cigarette between his fingers and a flickering ex- 
pression passed over his face—it might have been pain, 
or pity, or merely cynical amusement, Mrs. Lowry 
could not read it, and his voice when he spoke was 
perfectly tranquil. 

“Rather a brutal story! Do you mean to say she 
just married another man out of hand, and Druro 
knew nothing about it till he got back?” 

“I don’t know about brutal,” Mrs. Lowry tasted 
both her coffee and her tale with relish. “But Gaynor 
had been married and living out at the Agate for a 
fortnight when Druro arrived. The news had to be 
broken to him at the station. I believe that wretched, 
drunken Sheridan was deputed to the task. He took 
it very quietly, however. My Edwin happened to be 
there, and his belief is that Druro did not really feel 
it much .. . that is only a story invented by his 
friends to excuse the way he has been going down hill 
ever since.” 

“He still has friends, then?” 
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“Of course. Drunken reprobates always do have in 
Rhodesia,”’ she smiled sarcastically, but Desmond did 
not smile back. 

“And the girl lives happily ever after with the man 
of her choice?” 

“Oh, well, as to that . . . ? few people are happily 
married in this disgusting country. As I always say 
to Edwin, he and I are among the lucky ones, but it is 
rare, rare.” 

The thought of Edwin’s luck made Desmond squint 
horribly, as if in agony. But Mrs. Edwin was 
absorbed with her theme. a 

“Gaynor Lypiatt ought to be happy, heaven knows. 
She has a devoted husband, one of the few men in the 
country (including my Edwin) who don’t drink; a 
lovely home and plenty of money. There are only six 
cars up here as yet and she has one of them. I don’t- 
know how much more a girl can want to make her 
happy?” 

“Unless she’s afflicted with constitutional melancho- 
lia, or got a conscience,” was Desmond’s grave pro- 
nouncement. 

Mrs. Lowry looked at him suspiciously. 

“Of course she’s got a conscience. It was her con- 
science that kept her from marrying Druro, in spite of 
the fact that she had been in love with him ever since 
she was a child. Everybody knew that. Constant 
Lypiatt knew it too, but I-suppose he thought he could 
cure her.” 

“And did he?” 

“Naturally. Would any girl with a husband like 
Lypiatt look at a dissipated wreck—like that——” 

She glanced pointedly across the lounge to where 
Druro, who had just entered, stood talking to a couple 
of men, his elbow on Sheridan’s shoulder, his hair 
rumpled, his face deeply flushed. He was smiling but 
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with a moody look, and a glance that prowled round the 
room until it reached Desmond. Then he turned 
abruptly and went out. Sheridan, too, had spotted his 
young protégé, and now came wobbling over, arms and 
legs flying. 

“Ah, there you are! I just wanted. e 

He gave a hostile glance at Mrs. Lowry—who moved 
her skirt as though at something unpleasant on the 
floor. Desmond was drawn into the verandah. 

“Who marooned you with old Mother Overdraft?” 

“Just bad luck.” 

“She'd sell her soul for a bob, that woman,” Sherry 
solemnly averred. ‘But she’s got no soul. ... She’s 
got no soul... .. She’s got no soul.”’ He repeated 
this sad refrain several times more, then added mo- 
rosely: ‘And my God, you should meet Edwin.” 

“T shall stick a knife into him if ever I do.” 

“Ah! You're fed with Edwin, too? You’ve had 
some, eh?” He grew morose again. ‘‘She’s got no 
soul, that woman, I tell you. If she had she would sell 
it for a bob. By the way, what I wanted to know is 
are you coming out to my shanty to sleep?” 

“Thanks awfully, but u 

“There’s plenty of blankets, if you don’t mind roll- 
ing up in the same hut with me? Druro was coming 
too, but now he says he’s going out to the farm—going 
to walk out, if you please. Fifteen miles at this hour 
of the night! He’s rattled about something. I don’t 
know what it is.’’. He lowered his voice. “Did you 
say anything to offend him at the club?” 

Desmond’s tanned cheek got some colour into it. 

“I’m afraid I did,” slowly. “I was rude on the spur 
of the moment. I wouldn’t have been if I had known 


, 


“No,” said Sherry in a very gentle voice from which 
all trace of drunkenness suddenly disappeared. “No 
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one would be, if they knew.” He paused. “What a 
pity!” He looked about, blinking vaguely. “What a 
pity! I wanted you to be friends.” 

“I’m sorry,” repeated Desmond shamefacedly. “‘I’ll 
apologize if I get the chance.” 

“Will you?” said Sherry eagerly. ‘“He’s worth it, I 
can tell you. A lot of these people about here—well, 
they’ve got no souls. Druro’s worth the whole damn 
crowd of them. But—just because he shifts it a bit 
” he turned away impatiently. Desmond had the 
uneasy idea that there was red-and-amber moisture in 
those blinking eyes. Suddenly he whirled briskly 
about. 

“Well, are you coming?” 

“Oh—I was going to say: > stammered Des- 
mond. “Thanks awfully . .. but I think Id better. 

In fact I’ve already booked a room here.” 

“Oh, well, of course that settles it.” Sherry turned 
away offended, but the other caught his arm. 

“Look here, don’t you be rattled now. The truth is 
I like a room to my . . . I’m accustomed .. . I—er 
” He took a plunge. “Haven’t you heard it 
said that one of my lungs ...a bit crocky, you 
know ?” 

“No ... no, I hadn’t heard.” The offended look 
faded from Sherry’s face. 

“You understand?” stammered the other, “that 
under the circumstances—I make it a practice—never 
to share a room. It would not be quite fair.” 

“Nonsense. I for one don’t give a tinker’s curse for 
any disease under the sun. If a germ attacks me ‘it’s 
the germ that dies,” he quoted, grinning. “Still, I 

respect your feeling. But look here, I should keep it 
dark if I were you. People are such something-or- 
other fools.” 

Desmond smiled. “Well, so I do, except when it 
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crops up like this. Otherwise I think it is no one’s 
business but my own.” 

“Quite right, my son, quite right,’ applauded 
Sherry. “And now, as you won’t come, I’ll move on. 
I need a rest. I’ll be round to look you up soon. If 
you don’t see me to-morrow, you'll know I’m out on 
the farm, and when you and Druro are pals again you 
must come too. Splendid place to rest.” 


* * * * * 


During the next few days Desmond had his experi- 
ence of mining matters considerably enlarged without 
seeing a single mine. It all took place in the brain, 
as someone said of the great tragedies of life. 

Wankelo was the centre of a mining district, with 
properties raying out in every direction, as the boule- 
vards of Paris ray out from the Arc de Triomphe. 
Some of the properties were just “gone in,” some just 
coming along, some tottering on their last legs, with 
black ruin staring the owners in the face, but hope of 
finding the reef again or “striking rich’’ never dying 
in the heart of the optimistic miner. 

Everyone’s legitimate business being miles away 
from the town, it was yet in the club or the hotel lounge 
that you found any man you wanted. 

Druro’s farm, managed or mismanaged by Sheridan, 
lay fifteen miles out, but Sherry conducted its affairs 
chiefly in the bar of the Falcon. Druro himself was 
supposed to be running a mine called the Fool’s 
Prayer; once a flourishing concern, its days were now 
numbered; and that was doubtless why its owner 
spent most of his time at the poker table. 

The Luffs owned a little property called the Bang-up 
—which rumour prophesied would shortly be the Hang- 
up. Still, there was a comfortable house, and it might 
be supposed that Love-a-little after twelve months’ ab- 
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sence would hurry to see her home. Not so. She, 
too, clung to Wankelo. A gregarious people, Rho- 
desians ! 

Everyone stayed at the Falcon. Owned and run by 
Tim Branker, one of the Old Hands, it was home to 
all other Old Hands and Early Birds who proudly 
claimed to have helped build it, not exactly by laying 
the bricks, but by the amount of whisky they had con- 
sumed in the shanty bar from which the fine building 
had sprung. 

The Count was one of the few who did not live 
there. When he was not pursuing his mysterious ac- 
tivities on the veld, he dwelt in his town house: a large 
porch containing a hammock and chairs, and covered 
with passion flowers that looked like a waggon load of 
stars. It resembled the romantic shrine of Rossetti’s 
picture in which Dante is being led by angels to kiss his 
sleeping Beatrice: but the Count lived there alone, and 
in the autumn when the passion flowers had turned into 
purple grenadillas, it was his custom to invite his 
cronies to come and eat grenadillas prepared with port 
wine and cream. The Count was an artist in his way, 
and something of an epicure. 

He called at the Falcon sometimes to remind Des- 
mond that he was engaged as secretary to the Oof 
Bird as soon as the mill got going at that important 
centre; and Desmond would reiterate his promise to 
come when called upon. The Count’s friends mean- 
time professed anxiety for that gentleman’s departure. 
They said he was continuing his spree too long and too 
hard, and that if Lypiatt, his partner in the new ven- 
ture, were to come in and catch him at it, his name 


would be mud. Certainly the Count’s nose grew rubier 


every hour, and upon his lips at least twenty times 
per diem was heard his famous prophecy as to a 
dramatic end when he could no longer buy a W. and S. 
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One fragrant idle morning Desmond, lounging on 
the hotel stoep, was approached by Sheridan with a plan 
for an expedition into the country—a sort of mis- 
sionary effort to get the Count out of town and ‘off 
the booze.’ 

“We want you to come too,” he said earnestly. 
“You'll give the thing an air, being T. T. and all 
that.” 

Desmond shied. 

“T don’t care about it much, Sherry. Who else is 
going?” 

“Only me and Druro, Pat de Vinton and Emma 
Guthrie.” 

“Emma? A woman?” 

“Not on your life. Old M. R. Guthrie is no more a 
woman than you are. He’s Lundi’s manager out at 
the Fool’s Prayer.” 

Desmond burst into his odd laugh. Something in 
Sherry’s remarks evidently amused him very much, 
but he only said: 

“T never saw such a country for ‘managers’!” 

“Don’t you laugh,” rebuked Sheridan. “Very good 
business ‘managing,’ if you only cultivate the art of 
the four great P’s.” 

“What on earth’s that ?” 

“Politeness, propitiation, perseverance, and per- 
suasiveness.”’ 

“The cult of the coward, according to Nietzsche.” 

“Nietzsche be blowed. Who’s he? It’s the cult of 
the manager, I tell you, and will bring you out at 
almost anything. First you’re a manager—doesn’t 
matter what you manage, there’s always a salary at- 
tached, and unlimited time to indulge in anything you 
fancy . . . politics, picnics, patriotism and Empire 
building. Eventually you become an M.L.A. and 
probably you finish up as a knight.” 
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“You can have it,” said Desmond vulgarly. 
~“Then there are bank managers—I must train you, 
young Desmond, or you'll go to rack and ruin. A 
bank manager well disposed to you is an important 
asset in this country. Your relationship to him de- 
pends on: 1. Whether you have an overdraft? 2. 
Whether you want an overdraft? 3. Whether your 
securities are such that he can’t give you enough over- 
draft and covers you with fulsome caresses as well?” 

“As I have just enough money to keep body and 
soul together, I don’t think any of them will worry 
me much, Sherry.” a 

“That’s all right, my boy, but you’re bound to come 
up against managers in some line, so let me give you 
one sovereign rule to observe. Never address a General 
Manager as plain Manager, or a plain Manager as a 
Business Manager. Whether you are asking for a 
job or a loan, or offering him a fortune, each member 
of the species will be mortally insulted, and you’ve 
- got an enemy for life.” 

Considering all this free education and training 
it seemed churlish in Desmond to go on refusing to 
join the expedition to Lindford. After all, as he told 
himself, if he meant to live in Rhodesia, it was no use 
burking the first experience that came along and 
offending these good fellows too. Besides, it would 
be interesting to see the ponjola king assisting to get 
another man ‘off the booze.” He who could not, or 
would not, do that service for himself! 

The expedition started after lunch. When Pat de 
Vinton drove up to the Falcon with a Cape cart and 
pair they all got in. De Vinton being an elephantine 
man no one but young Desmond would fit the space 
beside him, so the rest of the mission stuffed itself 
into the back of the cart. Ali except the Count, who 
in his check riding-breeks and resplendent gaiters rode 
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nobly on a horse. His air was steadfast and serene, 
and except for his ruby complexion and a certain 
fixity of gaze, no one who did not know would have 
guessed him to be the object of a crusade against 
drunkenness. But then everyone did know, and a 
large crowd assembled to scoot them off with cheers 
and good wishes, the Count responding to these ac- 
clamations with Prussian dignity and pride. 


* *K * * * 


In a few moments they were out of the town and on 
the open veld—a breeze in their faces, the gilt of sun- 
shine over everything, tree and bush alight with tints 
of spring, the sky blue as a thrush’s egg, and that 
lovely feeling of space and calm. Desmond felt hap- 
pier than Rhodesia had yet allowed him to feel, and 
his companions seemed to have left their rakish town 
ways behind them. They talked and laughed like jolly 
boys off ona picnic. The Count fell off his horse once, 
and the whole cart unloaded to help him on again, 
otherwise the journey proceeded without a hitch until 
Lindford was reached. 

They drove straight to Teddie Hill’s, a combined 
hotel and store. Teddie was a nice fellow, with a fresh 
complexion and manners, and his father—the Bishop 
of a classical English diocese—had doubtless, when 
footing the bills for Harrow and Cambridge, destined 
his son for some brighter career than the manage- 
ment of a veld pot-house. But Teddie was spelling out 
his destiny in his own fashion, and seemed pleased 
about it. He welcomed the party genially and led the 
way—the inevitable and only possible way he could 
conceive any guests of his wanting to go—out of the 
broiling sunshine into the shady bar. There were 
several men there already (managers, no doubt), and 
general greetings took place. No member of the mis- 
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sion mentioned the object of its coming, nor by any 
sign or symbol betrayed the secret of its existence. 
Perhaps they thought it would be unchivalrous to 
Teddie. No one mentioned a drink either. There 
just seemed to be a general instinct to get one. A 
glass came naturally to every hand, even the ‘soft’ 
glass into the hand of Desmond. They drank. They 
sighed happily. They talked about the things they 
‘managed.’ Soon they had ‘another.’ That freshened 
up the conversation, and they talked of all the various 
things they were fitted to manage if they only had 
time. After several ‘others’ they all sauntered outside. 
There was not much to do. Barring cards and drinks 
no special materials for amusement seemed to offer 
themselves at Teddie’s. But all the world over men 
will be found with a faculty for amusing themselves 
with a ball. They began to play pat-ball—a sort of 
adaptation of the game of fives. The whole party 
stood in a row facing the hotel and the ball was pitched 
on to the sloping roof. To whom the returning ball 
came nearest that man hit it back, the rest looking on 
critically and earnestly. If he failed to hit it on to the 
roof, or sent it over the roof, or if it didn’t come down 
again in the prescribed area, that man had to stand 
drinks all round, at once. No quarter was given and 
no dilly-dallying allowed. With howls of triumph 
_ they hurried inside and had a drink on him. Thus 
was the tedium of the afternoon beguiled. 

It must not be thought that this was just a drinking 
bout. These men were greatly enjoying the game of 
life as well as the game of ball. It was a magic day of 
sunshine and wind. They were all on excellent terms 
with one another. Some of them were young, and the 
rest young enough. Most of them were good-tempered 
and amusing, one or two really witty. Drink had not 
yet dulled their senses and ruined their bodies. On 
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the contrary, it seemed to put an edge to their sense of 
enjoyment. And Africa was their friend. — As fast 
as they flung the drink down she sweated it out of 
them again with her torrid sunshine. There was no 
real vice in any of them, and Desmond, who had come 
in a spirit of mockery, did not keep up that attitude. 
You might just as well have mocked a lot of boys out 
ona lark. 

At the end of the afternoon when they filed into 
Teddie’s dining-room only two of them were obviously 
the worse for the day’s wear and tear. Unfortunately 
one of these was the Count. The other was a hard case 
called Hookey Dunbar, a little Scotch fellow with an 
unfortunate nose (hence the name, as the showman 
said). On account of his salient feature no one would 
allow that Hookey hailed from anywhere but Jeru- 
salem. Not that anyone minded that. A Jew was as 
good as anyone else; but if he called himself a Scotch- 
man he naturally laid himself open to jest. Apart 
from this peculiarity Hookey was a sportsman, and in 
his youth had been amateur champion boxer for his 
college. But whisky was now rapidly vanquishing 
him. 

Now, for some reason or another Hookey had an 
objection to Germans—just as some people object to 
cabbage or the smell of naphtha—and this objection 
which, of course, was perfectly legitimate and no 
doubt well-founded, became accentuated after he had 
looked too diligently upon the whisky when it was 
scintillant in the tumbler. During the game he had 
begun muttering uncomplimentary things about mut- 
ton-headed Teutons, and as soon as they sate them- 
selves about the table, all elegantly set out with 
Teddie’s best plate and glass, he found occasion to 
refer politely but pointedly to the Count’s lack of 
enthusiasm for water, not only in his glass but as a 
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toilet requisite. During the first course (soup) he 
hinted, less politely, that this peculiarity on the part 
of the Count was racial. 

The Count’s eye grew dark. True he was German 
by birth, but his tastes, associations and inclinations 
were English, and all his ways were ditto, except for 
two things: (1) a little difficulty with his W’s (which 
he shared with Sam Weller), and (2) the taste for 
a cold, or any, tub. It has been mentioned that his 
appearance was invariably burnished and immaculate; 
his nails were always manicured; he was the perfect 
dandy. But it now transpired, for Desmond’s in- 
formation, that no one had ever known him take a 
bath. 

Unfortunately, Hookey was not content with re- 
ferring en passant to this singularity. After a few 
mouthfuls of soup he called the Count outright a 
‘scarlet? German. Immediately the Count was up and 
doing. He would not be insulted by a similarly- 
coloured Jew, he cried, and sloshed his soup at the 
traducer. In a moment the cloth was off the table 
and Teddie’s best plate and glass went flying. An 
unholy scuffle ensued. 

The rest were annoyed. They tried to drag the two 
apart, shouting that this was no way to behave at a 
‘setting off the booze’ dinner. But locked in fierce 
embrace, swaying hither and thither, the combatants 
refused to be separated. A-decision was come to then, 
to sling them out of doors. With some little difficulty 
this was achieved and the two shut out into the dark- 
ness and rain, to scuffle and maul each other to their 
hearts’ content. Indoors the table had to be relaid, 
minus some crockery and glass, and the room put to 
rights. But no one liked to sit down again while 
the two wretched combatants raged outside in the 
storm, so on another decision the whole party pro- 
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ceeded out of doors again, dragged them apart and 
hauled them in, covered with blood and mud. They 
were made to shake hands, which they did willingly 
enough, both having had their ardour considerably 
cooled by the rain; helped to wash and brush them- 
selves, and once more the party sat down. The next 
course (goat) was brought in and dinner pleasantly 
proceeded. There were no further courses, but with 
coffee and smoke something of an impromptu concert 
started. 

Teddie, who had a good voice, sang some old Scotch 
songs, and Sherry, who had no voice at all, obliged 
with a ditty composed by himself to the tune of ‘Out 
in the west when the sun is low.’ It began: 


Out in the veld when the funds is low 
And the thirst with splendour burns. 


The proceedings soon became more informal. Chairs 
were pushed back and the room grew thick with smoke. 
A Buluwayo man began a scandalous tale about a lady 
of that town. Desmond, wandering about the room 
turning over the few books and papers that lay about, 
said to Hill: 

“Can I have a look at your game trophies in the 
next room? I see you've got quite a few.” 

“Go anywhere, old man,” cried the jovial Teddie. 
“Make yourself absolutely at home. But listen to this 
first. There was a girl in Untali i 

But Desmond had already sauntered off to the 
adjoining hut where horns and heads brooded from the 
walls and skins covered the floors. It occurred to him 
what a jolly place a woman could turn this into. He 
wondered why Teddie didn’t marry. But all these men 
pretended they were too poor to marry. They could 
not afford a good house in town, they said, and pre- 
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ferred to live as bachelors rather than bring a nice girl 
out to a sordid life on the veld. To the retort that 
lots of girls would jump at the chance, they smiled, 
sadly and proudly, and if they didn’t answer “Not 
my sort of girl,” their eyes at least said it. 

Their sort of girl, poor fellows, was someone far 
and fair and shining, an unattainable star that couldn’t 
be dragged down to the poor world wherein they lived; 
some ideal being, more like a flower than a woman sent 
into the world to share the life of man and keep it from 
becoming what it was to most of those in the dining- 
room now, drinking and drinking right cheerfully, and 
talking about—well, anything but their ideal girl. 
They were evidently in lyrical mood, Sherry contribut- 
ing another of his masterpieces, the others assisting 
with the chorus. It seemed to be directed at the 
Count, and Desmond leaving the hut for the sweet 
freshness of the night did not quite escape the opening 
bars: 


He washes his face, his hands is clean, 
But the rest of his body has never been seen. 
What about the ladies? Ho! ho! ho! 


The rain had stopped and the sky was glorious with 
newly-washed stars. A fragrance of drenched leaves 
and scented night blooms came up with the odour of 
warm wet earth. Mir ; 

“What about the ladies? Ho! Ho! HOP’ the 
chorus rang from the dining-room. 

“What indeed?” asked Desmond aloud of the night. 
“I wonder how much of this I can stand?’ Then to 
his trepidation he found that someone was beside him 
in the dark verandah and must have heard. Druro 
had come out too, to lean on the wall and breathe the 
serene air, 
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“If you take my advice you'll not risk another day 
of it,” he said quietly. “Go back to England before 
Africa puts her curse on you.” 

He spoke with melancholy rather than bitterness. 
It was the first time he had addressed young Desmond 
directly since that night at the Wankelo Club, and 
the latter was vexed that the remark overheard should 
also seem critical. 

“I’m sorry you heard what I said,” he exclaimed. 
“Please don’t misunderstand. It had nothing to do 
with anything here . . . those chaps inside, or the 
veld, or Africa. It’s a purely personal thing—a 
question I have asked myself in cities as well as 
deserts. ‘How long can one stick it?’ It comes from 
within, and the answer is within too.” 

“Yes, we each carry our own little hell around with 
us, don’t we? and can’t drop it if we tried, as Kipling 
says. But you’re too young to be consumed by your 
own flames. Take my advice and clear out. Africa’s 
no good to a youngster like you.” 

“Strange you should say that. A man I once met 
told me the veld was a great place for forgetting your 
troubles.” 

“Fe must have been a hard drinker,” remarked 
Druro ironically. 

“No he wasn't,” persisted Desmond’s low deep voice. 
“He was a fine fellow. I hoped I would meet him 
again out here.” 

“What was his name?” 

“T didn’t know his name.” 

“Well, if he’s lucky, he’s dead,” said Druro, and 
that was the end of the conversation, for the others 
had come out laughing and jesting, and Pat de Vinton 
announced that his cart would be ready in five minutes 
to start home. They reached Wankelo in the order 
they had left, except that Druro now rode the horse, 
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while the Count snored peacefully between Sherry 
and Guthrie on the back seat. 

Desmond, who had strange ways for a man, looked 
at his face in the mirror when he was once more alone 
in his room. It had aged. 


* x XE 3K * 


CHAPTER IV 


THE next morning at eleven Druro, Sherry and young 
Desmond were strolling along the main street, seeming 
happy in the sunshine and at peace with the world. 
Sherry had been doing a little shopping for the farm, 
the others assisting him with counsel as to the best 
brand of condensed milk and bully beef. All 
Rhodesians used these commodities in spite of the 
herds of cows and oxen they bragged about, just as 
it was always ‘yesterday’ when they had accomplished 
nameless feats of labour, and always ‘to-morrow’ when 
they were going to continue staggering the community 
by their tireless efforts. 

These three having then achieved a hard morning’s 
work were feeling proportionately exhausted—or so 
Druro and Sherry stated to everyone they met. They 
also frequently remarked that it was a thirsty morning, 
though sometimes the other party got the remark in 
first. Of course the natural sequence was at the Club, 
and their faces were Spartanic with intention to hold 
out until they reached it. But as they approached the 
bank Sherry gave a groan like a man who has received 
a poignard thrust. 

“Oh, God! There’s Edwin!” 

A gentleman was, in fact, taking the air at the bank’s 
front door, and Desmond realized with interest that 
he was face to face with Mrs. Lowry’s model husband. 
Short and fat he had a countenance that looked as if 
some witch had dug her claws into it and pulled all the 
features into a bunch. His reddish nose was decorated 
with a number of little blue veins, which may of course 
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have been due to indigestion. Druro, on good terms 
with all men except himself, addressed Edwin 
pleasantly. 

“We're just going up to the Club to get a drink. 
Coming to join us?” 

“Too early,’ was the bank manager’s response, and 
he frowned. 

Even with the frown thrown in Desmond had a right 
to be astonished at this reply from a strict teetotaler, 
But he made no comment, and Sherry being in such 
evident agony it seemed best to hurry for relief. As 
soon as they got in Druro ordered a soft drink for 
Desmond and three large whiskies and sodas ‘off the 
ice.” In a twinkling Peter, the Goanese steward, had 
set them out upon a small table. 

“Who’s the fourth drink for?” Desmond inno- 
cently inquired. 

“For Edwin, of course,” answered Druro. = 

“But he refused to come.” 

“No, no, my dear fellow. You’re mistaken. I only 
remember him saying it was too early.” 

Even as he spoke Edwin stepped briskly in and 
came like a wasp to jam for the three whiskies. 

“Found I had to go to the hospital to see the M.O. 
on some Government business,” he explained, mopping 
his brow. It was doubtless his zeal for business that 
made him perspire so profusely. 

“Bravo!” cried Druro.. “And here’s a spare drink 
just ready for you. Flatten it!” Which Edwin pro- 
ceeded to do in the briefest time imaginable. The 
cares of the bank and the Government lifted from his 
shoulders, and he suggested ‘another round.’ 

The English illustrated papers had just arrived, 
and what with these and the ever-increasing number 
of cheery droppers-in, time passed pleasantly along. 
There was a good deal of inquiry for the Count, 
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whom no one had seen since the dawn when he had 
been laid reverently to rest in his porch of grenadillas. 

“Pm afraid he’s drinking pretty heavily,” Edwin 
wagged his head virtuously and assumed his official 
frown of disapproval, as well as his attachment to a 
third large whisky and soda. Sherry whose agony 
had only been controlled by keeping his eyes off Edwin 
now addressed him for the first time. 

“T suppose you mean the bank’s getting uneasy about 
his overdraft?” he said with a ferocious sneer. Edwin 
jumped: it may have been because the clock struck 
twelve. 

“Gracious me!” he cried primly. ‘I must be getting 
on. Damn this place. You come in here to see the 
papers and before you know where you are it’s lunch 
time!” He had evidently forgotten his appointment 
with the hospital, but he bustled out to take up the 
white man’s burden. 

“T dunno how you can stomach that beast,” said 
Sherry to Druro. 

“Oh, I get a lot of fun out of him,” was the care- 
less answer. 

“T suppose one does out of hypocrites,” remarked 
Desmond. ‘But I don’t care if I never see that one 
again.” 

“Vou will, my boy, you will,” asserted Druro. 
“You'll see him at the Falcon having a drink before 
lunch—it not then being ‘too early.’ ” 

Just then the Count stalked in, spruce, burnished but 
slightly aloof in manner. No one would have guessed 
that he had slept in his boots. Guthrie and de Vinton, 
very jaded and faded, were busily resuscitating them- 
selves upon ‘the hair of the dog,’ and they immediately 
pressed the Count to a share in the well-known 
remedy, but he waved them off, turning to the only 
person not drinking. 
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“Ah, ‘my dear young Desmond,” said he effulgently. 
“We will go out to the Oof Bird, where life is clean 
and sweet and needs no artificial stimulants.” 

Desmond slanted a lazy smile at him. 

“Certainly, my dear Count. Any time you like. I 
am beginning to think that wily bird perches only in 
your imagination.” 

“You are mistaken, then. It perches on a kopje far 
from this iniquitous hole, and thank God for it.” The 
Count lifted his eyes piously, whereupon everyone 
rallied round him, pressing help and consolation into 
his hand and crying out: 

“You are ill, Count von Blauhimmel! You need 
nourishment. You need an operation. You are going 
mad.” 

But he continued to ward them off. 

“Go away, you nasty fellows. Drinking in the 
morning! No one should drink before sundown. As 
for me I do not drink at all.” 

To the joyous derision this called forth he kept an 
imperturbable front. 

“You can laugh. But it is true. Was I not got 
off the booze yesterday? -In future I shall drink 
nothing but water.” 
~ “Quite right,” applauded Druro. “Lions drink it, 

and it is not too bad.” 

The Count’s eye growing hot, Desmond jumped up 
and hooked him by the arm. He was not going to let 
the old fellow be baited into breaking his magnificent 
resolution. 

“Leave them to their cups, Count. I’ve an engage- 
ment with Mrs. Berrington and you come along too. 
She’ll quench your thirst with tea.” 

“Tea!” cried the Count, as though he had been hit. 
But he went all the same. Briskly and in the face of 
much heckling they departed. 
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“The truth is,” he explained to Desmond, “I’ve got 
to switch off; I had a wire from Lypiatt this morning 
to start the Oof Bird at once.” 

“Ts he going to be there too?” Desmond inquired 
dubiously. 

“Oh, no. He runs the Agate. But he’ll be back- 
wards and forwards. A hard devil, Con Lypiatt. No 
temperament ... no temperament at al” 7 ie 
Count became gloomy. 

“When do you want me to come out?” 

“In a couple of weeks. I'll send you a message 
when to start.” 

“T suppose there are plenty of huts there, Count? 
I can have one to myself?” 

“Oh, plenty of huts. Plenty of room for every- 
body.” 

“And it is understood that I have a little time to 
myself?” 

“Certainly, certainly. My dear Desmond, it is more 
your society than your labour that is needed.” 

“Oh, I'll do my secretarial job all right, but I want 
to do some painting too, and some writing. And now, 
look here, Count, come and have lunch with me and 
get off quietly afterwards before the mob comes in.” 
Desmond was beginning to learn a few things about 
men who drink, and one of them was that they are 
nearly always good fellows whose instinct for socia- 
bility is at the bottom of the mischief. There is in 
them a childlike willingness to be led that is touching. 
The Count, only too anxious to be guarded from his 
insidious foe, came along, and Desmond did not leave 
him until he was safely packed into the cart that bore 
him away. 

“TI suppose you think you’ve done a good deed ina 
naughty world,” jeered Druro. Desmond only retorted 
blandly : 
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“How is your mine going on? Can I help you at 

all in the management ?” 
_ “Don’t be cheeky. My mine is G.I. and so am I,” 
replied Druro pleasantly informative. “It’s a pity 
about the mine because I shan’t be able to take your 
advice so soon as I’d like to.” 

“What advice?” 

’ “The advice you gave me the night of your arrival.” 

That shut Desmond up. 

“It takes a fortune to drink yourself to death when 
you are as strong as a rhino. I’ve been trying to do 
it for over twelve months now. But just as I am 
making a bit of headway I become stone broke.” 

“You make me tired,” said Desmond abruptly. “I 
was going to apologize to you for what I said, but I 
won't. You're not worth it.” 

“Quite right, and nobody need apologize to me for 
what they think. I’m not Edwin, you know.” He 
laughed, and turned away to Sherry. “Must be getting 
off to my precious Fool’s Prayer, I suppose. Not that 
there’s anything doing, but poor old Emma gets de- 
pressed if I’m not there to watch our last jimmies go 
down the shaft.” 

“Why don’t you shut down?” said Sherry. 

“Going to at the end of the month.” 

They went off together, and Desmond stood looking 
after them with an expression of mingled pity and 
anger. 

Druro disappeared from town and so did Sherry, 
but in a few days the latter was back with a plan to 
suggest to Desmond. He and Druro were going off 
on trek to see if they could find a good ‘tribute.’ They 
intended taking a waggon and oxen for their kit and 
stuff, some boys, and a couple of horses. Would 
Desmond like to get a horse and come too? 

_ “Give you an insight into mining and veld life all 
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right, and plenty of stuff for your books and pictures.” 

Desmond seemed plunged in indecision. 

“How do you manage about sleeping quarters and 
living generally?” he inquired at last. 

“Sleeps where you dines,” was the airy reply, “and 
dines where you can get it.” 

“Rather a casual way of doing things.” 

“Not at all. Custom of the country. There are 
spare huts at every camp, and if not, you roll up in 
your blanket under the waggon—campé 4 la belle étotle. 


“Out on the veld with the stars to rely on 
Alpha, Omega, and Mister O’Ryan,” 


prattled Sherry, under the fond impression that he was 
quoting Kipling and speaking French. 

“Sounds all right.” Desmond still hesitated. “But 
will I get any time to myself?” 

“Qh, there you are again! I never saw such a fel- 
low for wanting time to himself!” 

Desmond stared. 

“Do you mean I am different to other fellows?” 

“Oh, no,” sighed Sherry. “Lundi is just such 
another. There are days when he wants the whole 
blurry veld to himself. Now, J’m a sociable chap. I 
like company—on principle.” 

“We haven't all the same tastes, Sherry.” 

“You bet we haven’t, my son. But at any rate I can 
respect the moods of men who like to be alone with 
their devils occasionally. Shouldn’t be a friend of 
Lundi’s if I couldn't.” 

“How do you know he won’t resent my coming?” 

“How do I know? He told me so. Now, what 
was it he said about you? Some blither or other, I 
can’t remember.” 


sg | should like to know, however, so just exert your 
magnificent memory.” 
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_ Sherry scratched his skull. 

“Let me see, what was he muttering? Something 
about someone speaking to him of all the things he 
had not found and would never find, and had not been 
and would never be.” 

“Quoting Richter!” murmured Desmond. 

“Richter, pills!’ scoffed Sherry. ‘He said he could 
see the traces of your mother’s kisses on you yet.” 

“What rot,” said Desmond brusquely. 

“Yes, wasn’t it? He was drunk, of course.” 

There was a silence. They were sitting on the 
Falcon stoep, smoking and gazing at the empty red 
toad. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“All right, I’ll come,” said Desmond at last. “But 
if it’s going to be another get-off-the-booze picnic I 
shall quit at once. You can tell your pal Druro to put 
that in his pipe and smoke it.” 


* * * * * 


In spite of their characters for dissipation it was a 
privilege to be on the veld with Druro and Sherry. 
Drink did not have such a bad effect on them as in 
town, besides they could not get so much. And out 
in the open they changed; their eyes seemed to see 
everything, their minds to grow calm. They became 
more boyish, yet wiser..— 

Druro was hard as nails, and a clinking shot. He 
couldn’t be lost on the veld, and he didn’t know what. 
fear was. You could look into those bloodshot blue 
eyes and know that he would go out and meet death 
as coolly as he’d go into the next room. Death was 
the least of his worries: it was !ife that was his burden; 
yet on the veld even this seemed to lift a little, and 
often he was merry as a child, dainty as a woman in 
his ways, unfailingly good-tempered. Free of his 
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curse he would have been a lovely man to live with. 

They were both amusing fellows, and there was 
always some prank or funny episode forward. If wit 
and good humour could have killed care they would 
have been sound men. 

Sherry continually coined new maxims by which 
to live—‘on principle.’ Such as: 

“Desmond, my son—if ever you come across a red- 
haired woman with a squint, never leave it, my boy. 
Never leave it—on principle.” 

“All right, Sherry, I won't,’ promised Desmond, 
and like a wise bird did not ask for reasons. Sherry 
became Rahelaisian, if given the necessary amount of 
encouragement. Druro had little to say on the subject 
of women, but he could be exceedingly dry about men. 

Being a parson’s son he possessed most of the 
defects and advantages of those young men who issue 
from English rectories, including a sound classical 
education, a ribald spirit, a good working acquaint- 
ance both with the Bible and the racy side of life, and 
a thorough contempt for “‘preachiness.” 

These things lumped with a knowledge of men and 
certain disillusions about women make a not unamusing 
basis for conversation. He used to refer somewhat 
dryly to that sporting cleric his father as the ‘Reverend 
Francis,’ and regale them with quotations from the 
holy man’s family prayers. A favourite utterance was 
“O Lord, grant us more than we can ask or think.” 

“Pretty tall order that!’’ said irreverend Francis. 

The billeting arrangements were simple. The season 
of the year, spring merging into summer, just before 
the real rains began, made outdoor sleeping a pleasure, 
and after a day in the open each was only too ready to 
roll up in his blankets under the waggon. The boys 
slept near by, two always on duty to keep good fires 
going. In the morning Sherry and Druro bathed at 
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the nearest river, but Desmond did not attend these 
functions, owning frankly that he had a horror of 
crocs., and neither wished to be devoured alive nor 
watch other people being similarly disposed of. So 
when the others had departed he would go off by him- 
self with a bucket and perform his toilet in private. 
But on the veld, with its cleansing influences and sun 
and air, the skin of the body keeps very sweet. Anyone 
who perspires is clean. It is Nature’s way of giving 
you a bath. Only you must don clean clothes 
frequently. 

The two older men wore no coats and were usually 
open-shirted, but Desmond never went about in this 
fashion. Like all newcomers to the veld, he felt the 
sun and exposed as little of his skin as possible. Even 
so, he suffered many things, and no one looking at. 
them, off each morning, gun on shoulder, would have 
believed that under disfiguring blisters and peeled skin 
he was the best looking of the three. 

But it was worth it for the sake of getting back to 
the camp at night, and to be met from afar by the 
perfume of coffee, buck steak grilling on wood coals, 
and bread hot from the bake-pot. 

Druro, unfortunately, could never eat meat he had 
killed—rather a drawback on the veld. But Sherry 

Was not so particular. He would walk gloatingly round 
a freshly-skinned duiker, hung on a tree, pointing out 
with epicurean delicacy the fat round the kidneys, and 
the excellent state of the liver (with some touching 
references to his own by comparison), until the soul 
of Druro rose in revolt and he wrathfully advised his 
friend to eat the whole blurry lot. 
_ Once Sherry invited them to a delicious stew he had 
prepared. They much enjoyed it, but did not feel so 
well when told it had been made of tortoise. He could 
cook antbear to perfection, too, and porcupine; but 
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upon the occasions when such dishes were incorporated 
in the menu the others contented themselves with fresh 
water fish. Sherry was not much of an Isaak Walton, 
but the other two had a love in common for the sport 
and spent many a happy hour at it. All Rhodesian 
rivers abound with barbel, yellow fish, eels and bream. 
The barbel is a slimy fellow with a beard, and tastes 
of mud; the yellow fish is good eating but full of 
small bones; bream makes a dish for a king, and gives 
more sport than the others. But for real top-notch 
sport there is nothing like the tiger-fish. What the ~ 
lion is to the denizens of the veld the tiger-fish is to 
his fellows of the river. Striped like his namesake of 
the jungle and as ferocious, with a row of formidable 
teeth top and bottom of his jaws, he comes slashing 
up stream biting everything that crosses his path, and 
killing for sheer blood-lust. As for the ordinary hook 
and bait, he swallows them, with a derisive flick of his 
tail at the fisherman on the bank. Some men try 
putting copper wire for about a foot up the line, but 
he bites through that as easy as winking. The only 
hope is to hook him in the lock of the jaw. Then 
the sport begins! 

It was a day of glory when Desmond landed his 
first, though he had to admit sharing the glory with 
Druro. The river was a wide, shallow one, full of 
rocks, with deepish pools here and there and unex- 
pected swift currents. They had only one rod that 
afternoon, and the fish for some reason or other 
wouldn’t bite at first, but it was delightful to sit in 
the shade, smoking, and looking across the pools, sun- 
tinted and fringed with swaying reeds. Desmond had 
the rod when they noticed a great disturbance in the 
waiter, and the next instant the float disappeared with 
a rush. He heaved up, but all that came out of the 
water was a dangling line minus hook or hait. 
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“Tiger-fish!” said Druro, and gleefully fixed new 
tackle; but the float hadn’t time to touch the water 
when whirr—snap—another hook and bait gone! 
There was a question now as to who should take the 
rod, but, though Druro looked at it tenderly, Des- 
mond had it and meant to stick to it. 

“Your job is to assist,” he laughed. “J’m going to 
land him.” 

“Doubt if he'll bite again after skoffing two hooks 
in two minutes,” retorted Druro hustling with a third 
bait. But he was wrong. Half a minute after drop- 
ping it another tug came at the line. This time there 
was no break, only a sudden stop, then up shot the 
fish clean in the air, a lovely scintillating object in the 
evening sun. As he touched water again he went off 
with a rush that would have done credit to a harpooned_ 
cachelot. 

“You've got him this time,” yelled Druro. Des- 
_ mond was paying out and hauling in for all he knew, 
running among the reeds and stumbling over the rocks 
made glassy by the tons of water that had flowed over 
them, Druro hard at his heels, both of them praying 
aloud to all their gods that the line would hold. Every 
now and then the fish would leap into the air as if to 
tantalise them with his rainbow beauty, then continue 
his mad career under water. Sometimes he remained 
perfectly still, sulking perhaps, or devising some means 
of escape; then Desmond, his face dark scarlet, his 
squint forgotten, tongue out like a schoolboy, eyes 
gleaming with laughter and excitement, would gingerly 
wind up the line. Druro looking at him in such mo- 
ments experienced a certain heart-warming. 

“T love that kid,’ he said to himself, then suffered 
a flash of misery because he was so unfit to love any- 
thing. 

The ‘tiger’ felt the pull, then—whir-r-r, splash, leap, 
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dive . . . and all was to do over again. At last atter 
twenty minutes unremitting exertion, they thought they 
had him for good. Subtly, and with ‘fine Italian hand’ 
Desmond wound the reel, and breathlessly they watched 
him coming in. They could see him plainly, limp and 
impassive, apparently too beaten to make another single 
effort. But just as they were absolutely certain of him 
there came a slight movement, a snap, and the third 
hook had gone! They stared at one another. 

“The hook must have slipped,’ muttered Desmond 
vexedly. 

“Of course it did.” Druro was laughing like ten 
men. “It was in the lock of his iaw, but the struggle 
shifted it and he was able to bite it. Cunning devil! 
I bet he’s laughing at us now. Let’s have another shot 
with the last hook.” 

“Not much good—with three hooks in him already,” 
said Desmond ruefully. But they cast off, and, lo! 
instantly it was snapped under. Away went float and 
line downstream. Another convulsive leap into the 
air, another struggle under water, and Desmond re- 
peating his antics on the rocks, Druro behind rocking 
with laughter but ready for any emergency. This time 
the fish tired more quickly, as-who could wonder? 
and after a rush or two Desmond was able to start 
manceuvring him towards a good rock, every moment 
full of wild anxiety. Slowly and gently he came in to 
his doom, and at last was at the rock—then on it, a 
shining and resplendent object! It was a beautiful 
moment, but Druro had an instinct that it wouldn’t 
last. Snatching up Desmond’s felt hat from the 
ground he grasped the fish round the middle, with it, 
in such haste that he slipped off the rock into the water. 
Instantly Desmond, with a horror of crocs., dropped 
the rod and reached after him. It was deep there, and 
a strong current running. Druro, his hands engaged 
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with the struggling fish, began to slide downstream, 
but Desmond just managed to clutch him to the 
bank. 

“Here you are!” spluttered Druro. “Mind his 
teeth!” And Desmond evading the snapping jaws, 
hurled hat and fish up the bank. Then out leaped 
Druro, and dripping, laughing, exhausted but ecstatic, 
they gazed upon their trophy. 

“By Jove! I dunno when I had such a game!” 

“Wasn’t it priceless! Isn’t he a dream?” Des- 
mond was capering like a demon. They kneeled be- 
side him yearning like mothers over a first-born. He 
weighed six pounds if he weighed an ounce. What 
was more he had snapped the line again—nothing but 
Druro’s lightning descent with the hat had saved the 
situation. 

Tired and triumphant they started for camp at last. 
Desmond carrying the trophy and Druro the shot-gun 
they always took with them on the chance of getting 
something for the pot, and also because a bird had to 
be shot for bait. 

As they came up from the river-drift on to the level 
there lay across the roadway something long and thick 
and brown like a tree, with both ends lost in the thick 
grass. Desmond, a yard or so in advance, went to 
step over it, but Druro’s quick eye had seen the ‘tree’ 
glisten in the evening sunlight and quiver, and he gave 
a shout of warning. It was an immense python, which 
at the sound of Druro’s voice raised its glittering head 
and cast a cold, deliberating glance in their direction — 
they had both stepped back several yards—then slowly 

_ turned away, and with rhythmic movement, and ap- 
parently unending continuity, left the road, without 
divulging its tail, which continued to remain lost in the 
grass. A large bulge not far from its neck proved 
that it had recently dined, and perhaps accounted for 
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its non-belligerent attitude. But this was not Des- 
mond’s frame of mind at all. He had turned pale and 
there was hate in his fascinated stare. 

“Kill it! Kill it!” he suddenly shouted, like a person 
possessed, glaring at the slowly-evoluting body, and 
flinging down the tiger-fish. Druro was astounded at 
his fury, but had no intentions of trying conclusions 
with a twenty-foot python. Before he could say so, 
Desmond had whipped out a revolver and fired into the 
last disappearing ripple. A terrible commotion en- 
sued. Like lightning the huge reptile swung back into 
view and came at them, and like lightning, too, Des- 
mond, standing his ground, fired again—and missed! 

If Druro had not been excessively nippy with his 
gun there might have been an unfortunate incident to 
relate. As it was, two charges of best No. 6 shot, full 
into the circulating mass, settled the affair. Sickly 
atoms of pulp flew in every direction, and the mon- 
strous body fell limp to the ground taking upon 
itself once more the innocent semblance of a fallen 
tree. 

Druro, without remark, extracted the empty car- 
tridges from his gun and blew down the barrels. Des- 
mond also seemed indisposed to discuss doughty deeds. 
In fact, that young man was plainly feeling unwell, 
and his chief ambition appeared to be to get away as 
soon as possible from the rather sticky scene. He 
was in such a hurry that he forgot the fish, and Druro 
had to shoulder it as well as the gun. There was an 
amused expression on the face of the latter. 

“A pop-gun!” he chuckled. ‘Must think he’s in 
Mexico still!’ 

When they reached camp it was golden dusk, those 
few fleeting moments when, the sun having gone, the 
veld is suffused with a mellow radiance that gives the 
long rank grass a likeness to rich fields of ripening 
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corn, and casts a glamour such as never was on land 
or sea. 

Tiger-fish for dinner that night, fried in batter ; 
beautiful white flaky meat without a bone, the most 
delicious eating of any river fish. But Desmond had 
no appetite for it. He lay on his rug under his waggon 
smoking cigarettes while the others ate. 


* * 2 * * 


Nearly every camp they visited on the trek had some 
peculiar feature by which its owners liked it to be re- 
nowned, this distinction by no means always having to 
do with mining. Certainly there was the Gloire de 
Dijon with its reputation of killing a nigger a day 
underground. But the Golden Fleece proudly boasted 
that five managers in succession had died of ‘rats,’ 
The Bow-wow was famous for leopards. The Pretty— 
Pink perched on a kopje of bright red soil that dis- 
coloured everything it came in contact with. No lady 
would visit there (only ‘pretty ladies’). 

The Ping-pong was full of lions. 

The Perth had a ghost, the spirit of a mining expert 
having appeared to the manager and given him vague 
directions as to where gold could be found ‘as big as 
a horse.’ Ever since, the manager had the habit of 
rising in the night and going with an electric torch to 
search the outcrop. es SN oastaqs.* | 

At the Conference group of ‘mines the fitters always 
went mad—on account of the complicated machinery, 
it was supposed. Wag. ‘ 

_ The Nellie Bly possessed a brand ‘of mosquitoes 
reputed to cause a specially fine fever. They ‘were 
proud of this on the Nellie. Bly, and of their beautiful 
little cemetery full of fitters, engine-drivers and 
managers (the latter predominating as usyal). 

The Panther owned the reputation of being the 
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wettest mine in the country (not ponjola this time, 
but water). It happened to be situated eighty miles 
out, and fitters and pump-dockers coming to town 
after a dry spell of three months at once started spend- 
ing what they had been forced to save. After a drink 
or two strange stories would be heard of an under- 
ground river that kept men working up to their mouths 
in water, getting the pumps to go by jigging a lever 
with their feet, and other heroic feats of strength and 
daring. 

On the Dante they grew roses. The Thistle was 
notorious for its terrible jamborees. At the Persian 
the managers always committed suicide (the usual 
reason, no doubt). 

Of the scores of mining properties dotted about the 
district, some on the tops of kopjes, some nestling be- 
tween them, many occupied sites of ancient mining 
operations known throughout the country as old work- 
ings. Such places are interesting from the archzologi- 
cal point of view, giving, as they do, plain proof that 
the country was in past centuries thoroughly exploited 
by intelligent mining experts who, from the evidence, 
took away gold in vast quantities. The popular theory 
is that Phoenicians were the people who occupied 
Rhodesia for this purpose. Others believe that the 
real King Solomon’s mines were situated in Rhodesia 
rather than in the vague and nebulous regions described 
by Rider Haggard. At any rate, in spite of bygone 
industry there was and is plenty of gold still left in 
Rhodesia.. The ancients were mostly surface miners. 
Down below remains much treasure, and the search 
for gold goes on with a zest that only this particular 
form of occupation can excite in the breast of man. 

The mining camps were of every description—from 
big ventures with all the latest improvements in mill 
and machinery and hundreds of natives buzzing round, 
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to small affairs run by two or three white men and a 
handful of natives, just managing to keep things going 
with a microscopic margin of profit. But sometimes 
the big venture wore an air of gloom, with the mill 
‘hung up,’ and natives and storekeepers unpaid, while 
the smaller affair would be pulling in a couple of thou- 
sand pounds a month, mill going merrily and a general 
odour of prosperity and whisky about. At such places 
as the last the visitors were always warmly welcomed 
and pressed to stay as long as they liked. Even when 
the mine had gone bust and was on the point of shut- 
ting down, hospitality never lacked. There seemed to 
be a Samaritanic rule to pour out whisky and oil for 
the passer-by. 

Druro and Sherry were popular too, and had cronies 
everywhere. Men hailed their arrival like a Bank Holi- 
day, and knocked off work for the day. There often 


seemed an inclination to turn the occasion into a sort. 


of long vacation, and whenever this happened and 
ponjola flowed too freely Desmond cleared out at once 
for the waggon. After a while Druro and Sherry 
would turn up there too, the former very taciturn, the 
latter with the sad patient air of a wronged man. Both 
were pretty tight, of course, but not so drunk as they 
would have been if they had Stayed away longer. 
Desmond took no notice of their moods. He was 
always busy painting on these occasions, flinging bril- 
liant sunsets on to the canvases he had brought with 
him, or doing sketches of the ‘boys’ grouped round 
their mealie-meal pot. 

But one evening when the other two got back and 
flung themselves down sulkily under the waggon the 
hour was too late for painting. It was light as day, 
but the light came from a full moon sailing overhead, 
white as a pearl. Tree and bush and the browsing 
oxen were inked in outline against the low sky, and 
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the boys at some distance lay curled about their fire as 
usual, but their tongues were clicking eagerly and 
they seemed excited about something. Desmond, 
smoking calmly, was apparently in meditation upon 
an upturned box tilted against the front waggon wheel. 
A slight object that lay across his knee the others did 
not closely examine. They were out of tune with the 
world generally and Desmond particularly, on whose 
account a pleasant evening of cards and whisky had 
been forsaken. It was not that either of them yearned 
for Desmond’s society, but they had an uneasy feeling 
that having got the boy out with them on the veld it 
was hardly the game to leave him alone at the waggon. 
As they had dined there was nothing much to do but 
lie under the waggon, smoke, and nurse their griev- 
ances. 

Suddenly the jabber of the natives was silent. Their 
sharp, watching eyes had seen Desmond lifting the 
object from his knee to his shoulder, and they knew 
what was coming for they had heard it before when 
he was left alone. A soft flake of sound stole out and 
fell upon the air—an exquisitely sad and tender sound, 
and another, and another, forming a silver thread of 
melody. The two under the waggon sat bolt upright, 
staring speechlessly at Desmond and the thing in his 
hands. It was a violin, most tenderly and brilliantly 
played. 

For a long while he sat there filling the night with 
such sounds as had probably never before been heard 
on the veld. Quiet reigned all round. The natives 
never spoke or stirred. Sherry had lain down again 
with his face on his arms. Druro with his back to the 
wheel-edge remained sitting, his arms folded across 
his breast, one hand holding an unlighted pipe, his 
bloodshot eyes staring into the moonlight with a 
straight fixed stare. When Desmond put up the violin 
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at last no one thanked him. There was absolute silence 
for a moment, broken only by a terrible sound. It 
came from Sherry, lying with his face on his arms, 
his shoulders jerking spasmodically. He was sobbing. 
Druro turned violently on Desmond. All the blood in 
his body seemed to have got into his eyes. 

“Tll thank you never to play that damned thing 
again in this camp.” 

“Why not?” asked Desmond, adding coolly, “if you 
want my company you should put up with my 
customs.” 

Druro did not answer. Perhaps he could not have 
given his reason if he had wanted to. But Desmond 
knew it. Music awakened in him something he did not 
want waking; something he was perpetually thrusting 
down out of sight, and narcotising with whisky—his 
happiness, his hopes, his manhood. 

“It speaks to me of those things which in all my end-_ 
less life I have found not, and shall not find,” said 
Richter. 

If music does this to ordinary human beings, every- 
day men and women of the world, God knows what 
it does to the broken ones of the earth, the lost souls 
wandering in exile, stumbling in the darkness of their 
self-made hells! 

“All right,”’ said Desmond quietly closing the case of 
the offending instrument with a click. ‘You'll ask 
me to play it again some day.” 

He did not know what made him say that, except as 
the utterance of a hope born to counter the hopeless- 
ness in Lundi Druro’s eyes. 

* * * * x 

As the days went by Desmond began to acquire— 
as well as a strange insight into the souls of men—a 
fund of knowledge on the subject of mining machinery 
and ‘plant.’ The difference between Chilian Hunting- 
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don and Tremayne mills; how the cyanide process 
worked; what ‘dry crushing’ meant; and ‘quartz’ and 
‘friable rock’ and ‘plates’ and ‘blankets’ and ‘adits’ 
and ‘open workings’ became comprehended expressions 
to him. He also learned that to get a mine on ‘tribute’ 
was not to own it but to lease it from the owner or 
company of owners, paying them a royalty of any- 
thing from one per cent. to twenty-five per cent. on 
the gross value of gold recovered—the remaining per- 
centage being the property of the tributor. This was 
the kind of mine Sherry and Druro were looking for. 
It usually meant some property partially developed but 
not warranting the expense of erecting important ma- 
chinery. A tributor working on his own at such a 
place with a few natives and expenses cut down to the 
last capful of food could make a comfortable living, 
sometimes a fortune, if he struck it lucky. Of course, 
what was more desirable still and the summum bonum 
of most men, was to own a small property, discovered 
by themselves, and liable to no royalty except the 
Government fees—five pounds a month on each block 
from which rock for the mill is taken. When a small 
owner is making a profit of over one hundred pounds a 
month he pays a royalty of two and a half per cent. to 
the Government on gold won; but if he is only a 
tributor he has to pay this also in addition to royalties 
to lessees. 

Naturally, then, Sherry and Druro would rather have 
struck something on their own, instead of looking for 
a tribute. But that was easier wished than done. 
Most of the country thereabouts had been gone over 
carefully by sharp and experienced eyes. No chance 
of falling across a ‘Bonanza’ except by the veriest 
fluke. However, like all born miners they never de- 
spaired of that happy fluke coming along some day. 

x * * * * 
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Once or twice in visiting camps an odd experience 
made young Desmond open his eyes at the vagaries 
of gold-miners. There was a day when he and Sherry 
were out together, Druro having gone off on some lay 
of his own. In the early morning they visited a mine 
called the Bashful Princess, a rich property with every- 
thing going like clockwork, and a Rockefeller com- 
placency stamped upon every face. A very different 
proposition to the little mine where they called later in 
the day. This was the Macree—a small collection of 
huts with a 2-stamp portable mill and boiler. The 
owners of the enterprise were two men known as Pep- 
per and Salt. 

“Very good names for them, too,” said Sherry. 
“Hot stuff the pair of them, and what they don’t know 
about salting a mine no one does.” = 

For the moment, however, they seemed under the 
weather and disgruntled with life. The gold that 
should have been in the reef had unaccountably refused 
to astonish them by the ease with which it could be got 
out! Of course the gold was there (no mine owner 
will ever admit anything else), it was the mill (as 
usual) that had let them down. The crushing capacity 
of a small mill always does that. The story of its 
powers is most beautifully set forth in the catalogues, 
but when the gold-bearing rock of the country has to 
be dealt with there is another song to sing O! One of 
those little songs that, as Heinrich Heine remarks, are 
sung in hell. 2 

“You might get the tonnage out of the blurry thing 
if you fed it with a blurry teaspoon,” was the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Pepper, while Mr, Salt looked at 
Desmond’s veld-worn visage in an obnoxious fashion 
and spat. He was a morose fellow with a face as blank 
as a street hoarding without any advertisements on it. 
Not a glimmer of intelligence emanated from his green- 
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ish-brown, deeply sunken eyes, not a feature flickered 
with the vim of existence. 

Pepper, more alert without being genial, was well 
over six feet, with terribly bowed legs and elephantine 
ears that waggled when he spoke. Desmond had never 
seen such a couple. Without being ‘similar in form,’ 
as the dictionary hath it, they were certainly a pair. 
You might almost say a bright pair. 

But the word bright did not apply to anything else on 
the Macree. The atmosphere of gloom that hung over 
the place seemed to affect everybody, including the na- 
tives, who were waiting the arrival of the gold output 
in order to receive their wages, which it transpired were 
a couple of months overdue. 

The visitors did not linger in his sad spot. Nor were 
they pressed to do so. In fact, even during their short 
stay civility became slightly strained. In answer to 
Sherry’s expression of surprise at the small quantity of 
‘tailings’ lying about, he was told that they had been 
washed down the river (this in spite of there having 
been only one good shower of rain that season), and 
that he had better ‘blurry well follow their example.’ 

Such unusual treatment demanded an interpretation 
from Sherry as they rode off. 

His reply was laconic. ‘“‘They’re up to some jiggery- 
pokery, and afraid we’d tumble to it.’’ 

This did not console Desmond, with a noonday sun 
blazing overhead and the horses done up, but fortu- 
nately a wayside store presented itself and they dis- 
mounted. It was not much of a place, and the owner, 
a surly Scot with a single, fierce red eye, did not put 
himself out for them beyond providing bully beef and 
some baking-powder bread (the kind that every veld 
man loathes). There was no whisky, which perhaps 
accounted for the host’s taciturnity as Sherry, who 
knew him, related sotto voce that his habit was to get 
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drunk in his spare time and remain so as long as the 
ponjola lasted. Nothing very original in that. It 
seemed more probable that the depression at the Macree 
had reached him, affecting trade. 

He and Sherry lounged in the shop exchanging brief 
and gloomy comments on life, while Desmond tried to 
keep cool in the dimness of the inner room. Through 
a small window made of canvas and tilted to admit air 
could be seen the Macree on the river bank half a mile 
away, a group of kopjes very fittingly hid from sight 
the Bashful Princess. But presently the monotony of 
things was broken by the advent on the road of a small 
party, consisting of a horse led by a ‘boy’ and fol- 
lowed by a white man. Desmond watched them idly. 
On reaching the store the white man removed from the 
horse’s back a couple of sacks that, judging by the 
weight and rattle of them, contained rock of a kind. 
He requested the storekeeper to weigh these, and this 
being accomplished and the sacks replaced, he bought 
two tins of sardines and departed in the order of his 
coming; his feet now set in the direction of the Ma- 
cree. Sherry, who had withdrawn into the dimness of 
the inner hut during the transaction, now emerged 
and addressed the storekeeper. 

“Wonder what those sacks contained?” 

“Don’t know, and don’t care,’ answered the man 
from Scotland. But Sherry-took a more human inter- 
est in the doings of his fellows. 

“Wonder where he’s off to. Hasn’t any kit or skoff 
with him,” he cogitated. “So he can’t be going far. 
Perhaps to the Macree.”’ 

The storekeeper manifested his opinion of the Ma- 
cree prospects by spitting fiercely towards it. 

“The rate that mill runs wouldn’t pay for salt for the 
niggers’ ‘poop,’”* he proclaimed. ‘They’ve done 
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nothing for the last two months.” No sooner were 
the words out of his mouth than the sunny silences were 
rent by the cheerful tap-tap-tip tapping of the Macree 
mill. The storekeeper, flabbergasted, stared at Sherry, 
then down the road. 

“Pepper and Salt must have struck something!” he 
muttered. 

Sherry smiled. 

“About time too!” continued the storekeeper in a 
menacing tone, and turned to attend to the wants of a 
native customer. Sherry meandered in to Desmond. 

“I told you those blighters were up to something,” 
he remarked, and sank into a canvas chair, closing his 
eyes. The mill tapped away merrily for about an 
hour, then stopped dead, and all was peace again save 
for the sound of ever-buzzing insect life, and the snarl- 
ing of the storekeeper in his store. 

“Ha! thought they wouldn’t run long. Never do— 
the crimson so-and-so’s.” 

Desmond smoked with the calm of a deaf-mute. 
Sherry, still smiling mysteriously, had the air of a shark 
awaiting for a bather. 

It was getting towards sundown, when the clack of 
a horse’s hoof announced the same man, ‘boy,’ and 
horse returning by the same route. The party, how- 
ever, was now augmented by the presence of Pepper, 
and the travellers came up and entered the store. This 
time there was no load on the horse’s back, but the 
scales of the storekeeper were again requisitioned, and 
though of no great bulk the package wrapped in an old 
sack appeared to be of some weight, and clanged down 
on the scales with a metallic sound. Both white men 
were in excellent spirits, and Pepper wore a very differ- 
ent countenance to the one he had shown his visitors 
that morning. He sang little snatches of song ina light 
baritone, and informed the storekeeper that he might 
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expect a settlement of his “small account” very shortly. 
He also stated that the store would soon be besieged by 
boys from the Macree anxious to spend their deferred 
pay. Just as they were going off, chirpy as hedge- 
Sparrows, Sherry rose from his chair in the dark 
corner and lolled in the doorway of the shop. There 
Was a moment’s dead silence. 

“Hullo! You there?” said Pepper feebly; but 
Sherry spoke no word, only blinked and smiled his 
subtle smile. The party hastened away. 

It was all rather obscure to Desmond, but Sherry, as 
they rode campwards, explained to him something of 
the nature of the gold law; that it was not natural for 
a mine to be suffering from slump in the morning and 
enjoying a boom in the afternoon. 

“Do you mean that the man with the sack had some- 
thing to do with the boom?” ; 

“Everything,” was the succinct response. “He’s a 
particular pal of Pepper’s, and what’s more, he’s en- 
gaged underground at the Bashful Princess. Not too 
difficult for him to get hold of amalgam and rich quartz 
and take it over to the Macree for milling.” 

“But if he’s a thief, why should he share with Pep- 
per and Salt?” 

“Ah! He’s not a property owner, and it’s an 
offence under the gold law for a man of his position 
to be found with amalgam or gold in his possession. 
Pepper, as a mine owner, is another pair of sleeves. 
fle can take that lovely button of fine gold to the bank, 
get it assayed and weighed, be given a certificate to 
show at the Mining Office, where he will swear.a stal- 
wart oath as to the number of stamps working on his 
mine, the number of days run, tonnage crushed, and 

ounces recovered. For the sequel look at the Gold 
Returns in the local rag at the end of the month. You 


will see something to this effect ; 
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“The Macree mine, working twenty-five days (or 
thereabouts), crushed two hundred and five tons (or 
so) yielding ninety-five ounces of fine gold. Value 
(about) £400.’ And knowing what we know, I 
wouldn’t be surprised,” he chuckled reflectively, ‘‘if 
when next we call at the Macree our reception is marked 
with less frigidity.” 

There was no responsive chuckle from Desmond. 

“Who is really being robbed in this matter, and what 
is the ultimate idea of it all?” 

“Well, of course the Bashful Princess’s owners are 
the principal losers, and serves ’em right, too. They 
should keep their eyes skinned. But, later on, with 
such a nice record for turning out one hundred ounces 
a month, the Macree will no doubt come into the mar- 
ket and be snapped up by some innocent lamb—like you, 
for instance.” 

“But Sherry... . Isn't it your place to report 
these scoundrels ?” 

“Not me. I am not employed as a bloomin’ detective 
by the Mining Department, thanks,”’ said Sherry firmly. 

“But you are an honest man, presumably, with some 
feeling for your duty as a good citizen?” 

“Who said so?” asked Sherry with a grin. A cold 
expression appeared upon Desmond’s face, and some- 
thing in his stern gaze disconcerted the other's facetious 
spirit. 

“My dear boy, it would be no use my interfering. 
Those blighters are far too cute to be caught out. I 
know that they are smelting gold at the Macree from 
amalgam that never came out of it... but can I 
prove it? If I tried to they would prove to the satis- 
faction of the authorities that their mill had been 
running, produce their ‘tailings,’ let the mine be in- 
spected, and let the stopes show that the quartz had 
been taken out of it, If there are too few tailings for 
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the story Pepper can say, as he did to-day, that they’ve 
been washed away, or spread over the veld. If the mine 
shows itself to have been worked very little, he can say 
that he ‘struck a pocket.’ It’s not easy to get the better 
of men who wish to go in for jiggery-pokery with 
gold, I can tell you. At best, on my report, they would 
come under the observation of the Detective Depart- 
ment. But, oh, Lord! an official once told me I’d be 
Staggered if I saw the list of mining men who are 
under supervision in this country.” 

Desmond rode with knitted brow. 

“T have also heard it said,” proceeded Sherry cheer- 
fully, “that half the gold output in Rhodesia came 
from the Rand. Probably that is an exaggeration. 
But I haven’t a doubt that plenty of Johannesburg 
amalgam has found its way up here.” me 

“What a country !” 

“The country’s all right. But wherever gold is 
crooks are, you can take that from me, and criminal 
charges with regard to gold-mining are always hard 
to prove, even when everyone knows.” 

“Don’t tell me any more. I hoped the worst that 
could be said of you fellows up here was that you 
drink. God knows that’s bad enough, but x 
_ “Bad enough!” echoed Sherry. ‘You don’t know 
what you're talking about. You're a babe and a suck- 
ling. Wait till you grow-into a man and develop a 
Rhodesian thirst—then you'll know. Lord! Couldn't 
I flatten a long whisky and soda now. And not a drop 
in camp!” 

But if there was none in the camp there was some in 
Lundi Druro, who, having returned from his jaunt, 
now lay under the waggon lost in the heavy slumber of 
the ‘full’ man. : 

“Tight as a tick!” as Sherry enviously remarked. 
“Absolutely blotto!’’ 
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Desmond gazed at the sleeper sprawled gracelessly 
on a blanket, the handsome haggard features flushed, 
the careless attitude of health belied by stertorous 
breathing: then he turned away. 

“T’m fed up with this camp and everyone in it,” he 
declared in cold fury; “to-morrow I’m off.” 


CHAPTER V 


But to-morrow dawned in a grey veil of rain, and 
they were all ‘off.’ The drought had broken and the 
veld was no longer a healthy place to linger in. It 
took a good two days’ trekking to reach Wankelo, and 
the happy mood of the party was not again recovered. 
Desmond’s manner to Druro left much to be desired 
and the latter, advised by Sherry wherein he had fallen 
from grace, only grinned impenitently and started an-_ 
other jamboree. Desmond shook the dust of such a 
friendship from his feet, together with the dust of 
Wankelo. For the summons from the Count had come 
at last. 

Unaccountably depressed by the defection of Druro, 
yet with the high heart engendered of youth, curiosity, 
and a day of perfect sunshine, he set forth one morn- 
ing, driven by DeVinton in the inevitable Cape cart. 
Sherry, willing in the sacred cause of friendship to 
forego a day of strenuous management at the farm, ac- 
companied them. ge 

The Oof Bird was an unpretentious affair, just like 
dozens of other small properties, but its situation at 
the foot of three small kopjes was cosy enough. A 
wide plain, with a little river, and two immense hills, 
called Chauma and Kaboli, which acted as landmarks 
for miles around. 

The camp huts, covered with grenadilla creeper out 
in a bloom of stars, made a pretty picture. Unfor- 
tunately the maturity of these plants attested to the 
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age of the huts and their liability to ‘sit down’ in the 
mud if a good storm came along. 

The Count met them shirt-sleeved and smiling. 

“Ah, you fellows! Just in time for an eye-opener.” 

He led the way to the mess-hut and a large table with 
drinks set out, and the eye-opening being successfully 
accomplished they were shown round. First there 
was the kitchen, which no one would have recognized 
as such unless previously informed, as it was merely a 
wood fire with a camp pot over it. But, as the Count 
explained, such a pot could be used as oven, frying- 
pan, sauce-pan, stewpot, or boiler. Dishes for an 
epicure might emanate from it, or merely mealie-meal 
poop. In fact, like a piano it could give forth just 
what you had the art to put into it. An extremely 
appetising odour was issuing from it at the moment. 
Close by stood an open shed—four poles with a few 
sheets of ‘corrugated’ to keep out the rain (when it 
didn’t rain too hard), and a ‘cook boy’ within engaged 
in cutting up a slab of steak upon a packing-case—this 
was introduced as the pantry. 

Sleeping huts composed the rest of the living camp. 
The mine shafts were only a few yards off, and the 
mill a few yards from the shafts. The only thing 
dumped at any distance was the native compound, 
where about a hundred workers lived when off their 
shift. The Count had been busy since his arrival, and 
the 5-stamp mill had begun its noisy song so sweet to 
the mining man’s ear. 

“As long as you hear that you know everything is 
all right,” said he gaily as they re-entered the mess- 
hut. The other white men on the property had also 
joined them. Jimmie Spelter, the fitter, a small grimy 
man with unique table manners; and Donald McFadden, 
the miner, introduced as ‘Kipper.’ 

They all sat down to the dish of stewed eels which 
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the Count, various in his gifts, had not only caught the 
night before, but cooked with the art of an Autolycus. 

“Yes, you haven’t been long getting the mill 
started,’ commented De Vinton. “But how are you 
going to keep it going? Old George Curran turned this 
place down as non-payable, and he knows a thing or 
two.” 

“Well, he made a bloomer for once,” proclaimed the 
Count. “T tell you there’s gold here. You keep your 
eye open for our first output.” 

Sherry tipped a wink in the direction of Desmond, 
and the latter remembering his lecture on gold returns, 
began to wonder if the Oof Bird was another Macree. 

“We are developing as fast as we can,” chanted the 
Count. “Every ounce of stuff that comes out of this 
shaft—reef or waste—goes through the mill, and we 
make our tonnage up with rubble. There are tons and 
tons of payable rubble.” 

De Vinton grunted. ‘Well, I don’t want to depress 
your sanguine temperament, Count... but you'll 
astonish me if you cover expenses.” 

“You're the greatest mining pessimist in Rhodesia,” 
retorted the Count. ‘Everyone knows that. It makes 
you mad as hell when you get a tail of gold in the 

an.” 
4 “Quite true,” chorused Sherry. “The only time he’s 
fit for society is when he’s been panning blanks all 
the morning.” 

“Better than passing duds on the public, anyway.” 

“Who’s passing duds? You wait and see,” snorted 
the Count. “Pessimism is the easiest form of gold 
mining. You stick to it, Pat, but you'll never make 
your pile.” 

“Pessimism is a disease,”’ quoth Sherry. “Whenever 
I feel it coming on I have a drink—on principle. Pass 
the bottle.” 
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They sparred and argued with a certain amount of 
acridity, but not enough to spoil their lunch. Des- 
mond understood little of the jargon, but the mining 
and the types it brought together began to fascinate him. 
He looked from the fat, sad De Vinton to the Count 
glowing with confidence and good living; the amber- 
eyed Sherry swigging down quantities of whisky (on 
principle) ; the thoughtful Scotch face of the Kipper ; 
and Jimmie Spelter, the grimy machine man, who for 
a moment had laid down his knife and fork and was 
wiping his fingers upon his braces. All were intriguing 
in their fashion. 

“T wonder where my office is?” he remarked to 
Sherry, as they lounged outside while the Count was 
making coffee. 

“Your wha-at?” 

“My office—the place where I’m supposed to per- 
form my secretarial duties.” 

“Oh, ah, yes.” Sherry began to laugh. “Well, there 
is an office of sorts of course, where the retorting is 
sometimes done and the stores and small fittings are 
kept. But your duties can be done in any old place.” 
He winked. ‘Mostly in the kitchen, I expect.” 

It was Desmond’s turn to cry: 

“Wha-at?” 

“You see, my boy, on a mine like this a secretary’s 
job by itself doesn’t take up a heap of time. Bar the 
monthly returns and a few soapy letters to enraged 
creditors, there isn’t much writing to do. But there 
are ways you can be useful, such as keeping an eye on 
the kitchen, dishing out poop to the niggers, cutting 
up and giving out their meat twice a week, marking 
their tickets every night as they come off their shift 


“Well, I'll go. . .!’ Desmond was just about to 
use Druro’s favourite expression, but pulled up in 
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time. “If those are secretarial duties the Count can 
jolly well perform them for himself. I’m not taking 
any. I don’t mind the soapy letters, but I object to 
messing about a kitchen or serving out niggers’ food.” 

The Count, on being so informed a minute later, 
merely murmured placatingly : 

“Allright, my dear fellow, all right, don’t get rattled. 
You needn’t do anything you don’t like. I told you it’s 
not so much your services we want, didn’t I? It’s 
your society.” 

All the same, within the next few weeks Desmond 
often found himself doing the very tasks Sherry had 
prophesied upon. Not from coercion, it was true— 
no one was forced to do uncongenial work; but for 
general comfort’s sake it was sometimes as well to 
stroll into the kitchen and see what Gow, the cook 
boy, was about. Whether that worthy was so chris-— 
tened in memory of a famous fish establishment or 
merely as a foreshortening of his native name, Des- 
mond did not know, and he soon discovered that it is 
better not to go into the Origin of boys’ names. On one 
occasion when he asked a particularly opaque-looking 
native for his name, the answer was: 

“B—— fool.” 

“What? What?” cried the Count, who was stand- 
ing by. “You must not say that here. Here we call 
that Bloemfontein.”’ 

Gow was clever as paint. You had only to show him 

dish once—making a meringue, or stuffing a turkey— 

and he was on to it. But his culinary methods had to 

_ be watched. He thought nothing of straining the 

coffee through somebody’s handkerchief, or peeling 

potatoes with a razor if anyone was foolish enough to 

leave one lying around, or washing up with a mislaid 
sock. Apart from these little bétises he was a jewel. 

Neither was Desmond actually called upon to serve 
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out the natives’ meal—‘poop’ it is called—but often 
the dawn found him giving the police-boy a hand in 
doing so. Each boy got two pounds a head per day; 
once a week one pound of meat each; twice a week 
vegetables. When no meat came from the town 
(which sometimes happened) monkey-nuts and beans 
were served out instead; but always amidst grumblings, 
for the nigger loves his imyama better than anything. 
Sometimes, to save discontent, the Count or Desmond 
would go out with a gun and get a buck to divide up— 
an eland or sable provided about the same amount of 
meat as a smallish ox; and on the evening of that day 
would be joy in the compound, and only a little beer 
needed to precipitate a general fight. To fight when he 
is full is a native’s summum bonum of life. 

In the evenings Desmond would sit with the Kipper 
or Jimmie under a tree and help mark the tickets of 
the boys coming off their twelve-hour shift. Each 
ticket had thirty squares on it for the thirty days of the 
month, and if a boy had drilled his four-foot hole in 
the rock his square was filled in. If he had been up to 
any pranks two or three squares would be marked out 
(with the material result that he went off, at the first 
opportunity, to complain to the Native Department that 
his baas had been ‘eating’ his money). If he worked 
well, however, there was never any question of “eat- 
ing,’ and with all his dates filled in he was worth fifty 
shillings to three pounds, at the end of the month. 
And pay day on a small mine provides many psycho- 
logical studies for the contemplative mind. 

“Marli figili? (The money has come), is whispered 
from one boy to another in the dawn of that day, and 
the news spreads like wildfire, creating movement in 
every direction. The blacksmith puts a final finish to 
his drills; the stoker dances round the firebox with his 
long steel poker; the mill-boys are assiduous in feed- 
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ing the mill—no ‘camming’ or stamping on bare dies 
that day; the drill-boys down the mine put an extra 
inch to their holes: the shovel-boys have the stopes 
and drives cleared of all ‘stuff’ an hour earlier than 
usual. There must be no complaints on pay day, other- 
wise the ticket might have its back endorsed in some 
mysterious manner, causing payment of wages to be 
deferred. Therefore no flying in the face of Provi- 
dence ! 

“A bit of luck the money having arrived at all!” is 
the thought in the mind of many a native experienced 
in the ways of mining on small properties. But he 
' rarely expresses his thoughts, either doubting or hope- 
ful, being a fatalist by nature. 

The surging crowd round the pay-office is controlled 
by the police-boy who handles a long, brass-wired 
sjambok with such efficiency as the occasion requires. 
Each boy passes in his ticket, receives his pay, clutches 
it firmly to his breast, and vanishes like a streak of 
damp in the sunshine. His place is immediately taken 
by another toiler anxious for reward, and presently 
before the paymaster arises a pile of dirty tickets dis- 
tributing an aroma of mine, mill, and compound, to 
which is added the witching perfume of a heaving mass 
of humanity. 

Various incidents occur. A boy hands in his ticket, 
and is about to receive full wages when the paymaster 
has an inspiration, and- sharply asks “Squerritt?” 
(What kit, goods, etc., have been advanced ?) and turn- 
ing the ticket over inspects the writing on the back. 
The boy preserves a fatalistic silence, but a fleeting ex- 
pression of sadness crosses his face. The fact is that 
his pay has already been mortgaged for such items as— 
advance, 28s. ; cigarettes, 6d. : tobacco, is. 6d.; blanket, 
10s. The pay on the ticket is 50s., and he has already 
had the equivalent of £2! Certainly he had asked for 
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nothing, but simply handed in his ticket, relying on the 
maxim silentia est aurum. What he gets is 10s., a few 
terse remarks concerning his financial morality and the 
punishment he deserves (and would get but for the 
unfortunate attitude adopted by the Native Depart- 
ment). He grabs the 10s. and makes a bolt for it, 
with a broad grin on his jaw and a parting flick from 
the policeman’s sjambok. 

“Lungili silutu,” says he as he skips away, which may 
be freely translated as “All right. That's nothing— 
ca ne fait rein!’ And it might have come off! Heisa 
sound philosopher as well as a fatalist. 

Another boy on handing in his ticket is surprised to 
find it returned to him. 

“Tkona pellili” (Not finished), says the white man, 
and he is pushed out of the way to make room for the 
next. He soon has a crowd of ‘brothers’ clustered 
around him—the ticket is taken and turned over, held 
upside down and minutely examined. A financial ex- 
pert points out that there is still another day to go be- 
fore the ticket is full. 

“Can’t be!” says the disappointed one, and produces 
his ‘books’—a long stick with a notch for every day he 
has worked. The notches are compared with the 
ticket. ‘Yes’—according to the stick the ticket should 
have been full. A mistake by the white man !—they ad- 
journ in a body to interview the Boss Umkulu (head 
white man), and have the matter rectified. 

The next boy on receiving his pay resents its small- 
ness. He says he was promised an increase and de- 
mands it, but (loudly protesting) is pushed out of the 
way by the impatient crowd behind, assisted by the 
friendly tap of the policeman’s sjambok. Another 
interview in store for the Count! 

When ihe last check is passed in, up steps the police- 
‘man and, with a fine salute, receives his money, and 
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pay day is over—for the paymaster. But in the com- 
pound all is hubbub. There is much to be bought and 
chosen. The ‘ladies’ from the neighbouring kraal 
have come along in their brightest blankets and head- 
dookies, thoughtfully and kindly bringing beer and 
other luxuries. Sometimes the beer is extra strong, 
or a dose of quolika has been introduced to give it 
kick. Then there is a fight or two, and trouble in 
getting the night shifts to work. Next day work goes 
on as usual, except that its quality and output have 
dropped several points, not to be revived until the 
morning of next pay day. A few boys have an eye 
bunged up, or a dent in the skull, but—Lungili silutu! 
It is always so after pay day. 

When not occupied by his duties, Desmond killed 
time pleasantly enough with writing and painting. 
The life never bored him, but he sometimes felt a little 
lonely. Jimmie Spelter was not entertaining, except 
when ‘well splashed,’ and then he became somewhat 
too racy for modest tastes. 

Kipper, on the other hand, a thoughtful Scot when 
sober, stayed thoughtful even when he had taken more 
than his quantum meruit. It seemed to be constitu- 
tional with him. If he saw a blank in the pan, he was 
thoughtful ; if a tail of gold went round it, thoughtful 
he remained. If an accident down the mine was re- 
ported he would repair to the scene with a thoughtful 
frown upon his brow. A boy coming to lay a dramatic 
and eloquent complaint before him would be received 
not unkindly but thoughtfully only, and would go 
away puzzled and nonplussed. 

The Count was a different proposition. He could 
be extremely amusing and a versatile companion, but he 
was case-hardened, and Desmond shrank from too 
close contact with that rakish mind. He found ex- 
cuses for staying at home when the older man went 
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abroad on his little gambols—selling a dog; trying a 
horse; a sparring match; sometimes merely an en- 
gagement to get drunk. For, of course, his teetotalism 
had not lasted long. Qui a bu, boira! Fortunately he 
conducted his bouts elsewhere than at the camp, for 
fear of Lypiatt pouncing on him. The one thing that 
sobered him up even at his shakiest was a visit from 
his partner. In fact, when the dust of Lypiatt’s car 
was seen on the horizon, a change came over every- 
body at the Oof Bird. The Count arose from ‘sleep- 
ing it off,’ there was bustle throughout the shafts, and 
even the 5-stamps seemed to make more noise than 
usual. The visitor rarely stayed more than an hour. 
Leaping from his car, and always carrying a large suit- 
case, he would closet himself for a space with the 
Count, and thereafter whirl through the camp scatter- 
ing consternation. The white men disliked his biting 
comments, the natives were terrified of him. He had 
the reputation of being able to break the spirit of any 
boy in the country without breaking a bone in his body. 
How he did it no one who knew cared to say. Cer- 
tainly not by common flogging, for no boy ever laid 
a complaint against him. But he had strange devices 
for requiting offences. One is enough as an instance: 
if ever a dog or horse of his was found to have a tick 
on it—and every animal in Rhodesia is liable to ac- 
quire a score of these loathly pests after half an hour 
on the velt—the boy in charge was sent for, made to 
pluck off the ticks and eat them on the spot! Scarcely 
a lovable trick; and his boys did not love him. Yet 
natives will tolerate brutality when it is allied to good 
wages and good food; and Lypiatt never lacked servi- 
tors. 

Visitors are looked upon as godsends in all mining 
camps, and on the occasion of Lypiatt’s first call Des- 
mond had emerged, pleasant and friendly, from his hut 
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to greet him. But he never did it again. On the 
contrary, whenever he heard the peculiar shriek of Ly- 
piatt’s siren, he not only kept in his hut, but shut the 
door. Lypiatt had, of course, behaved with perfect 
civility. He possessed suave manners—a little too 
suave, perhaps, for absolute good breeding ; but it was 
his expert-and-valuer gaze that disconcerted Desmond, 
and the swift, narrow darts of observation from those 
light-coloured eyes. Being one who dealt in observa- 
tion himself he had not missed either Lypiatt’s expres- 
sion of surprised annoyance at finding him there. 

“Ah! The artist! And how is the hunt for copy 
and colour going on? Plenty of material to hand?” 

“More than I can use, thanks,” was the answer. 

“Desmond is an artist,” said the Count effulgently. 
“You should see a few of his studies of those hills.” 

“Indeed?” said Lypiatt in a voice so indescribably - 
suave that the Count hastened to add: “Of course he 
hasn’t much time. We are pretty busy, as you know, 
and very glad I am of his help.” 

“Of course,” repeated Lypiatt, but his bland gaze 
seemed to inquire what possible help young Desmond 
could give anybody. 

_“T should scarcely have thought the scenery about 
here worth the cost of paint and canvas. But over 
at my place the view is rather fine. You should come 
and see it sometime.” 

Desmond’s thanks were as vague and non-committal 
as the invitation. 

» One afternoon, however, when the yell of the siren 
had echoed menacingly through the camp, the Count 
came battering on Desmond’s door with a request that 
he should bustle Gow into making a decent cup of tea. 

“Mrs. Lypiatt has motored over and is feeling the 
sun. Get a jerk on, my dear fellow, will you? I must 
atterid to business with Con. She is in the mess-hut.” 
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He hurried away and Desmond bestirred himself, but 
with peculiar unwillingness and a frown upon his brow. 
He was hoping that Mrs. Lypiatt did not intend to 
make a habit of visiting the Oof Bird with her husband, 
for that might mean an unpleasant rencontre for Lundi 
Druro, who now called at the camp practically every 
day. The Fool’s Prayer being shut down he and his 
partner had acquired a small property near by called 
the Arabellagotohella—Arab or Hell, for short, which- 
ever you preferred. By whatsoever name entitled it 
did not absorb its owner’s attention more powerfully 
than any other of his ventures. 

That King of Cups had not been forgiven, nor 
received back into grace. But he and Desmond were 
civil to each other. The older man had either ceased to 
resent the younger’s attitude of disapproval, or else 
Desmond had learned to confine himself to attitude 
only, saying nothing, even while, like the parrot, he 
thought a deuce of a lot. Once in a way, he made an 
opportunity to put in a little dagger under the fifth 
rib. But Druro rarely gave sign that the thrust had 
reached home. He appeared not to care a tinker’s 
curse what anyone thought of his habits, and when 
you had once condoned the salient fault in Lundi 
Druro, you could like him well enough for the residue 
of his qualities. 

There was this to be said in his favour : that although 
his own outlook was about as dark as any human be- 
ing’s can be, he was never without a smile for a friend. 
The natives called him M’Schlega, meaning ‘the man 
who smiles whether good or evil comes to him.’ And 
he never looked for black clouds on any horizon but his 
own—nor for grey and yellow streaks in the composi- 
tion of any other fellow. That is a good deal to be 
said for a man. 

Perhaps it was because of this that Desmond had an 
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instinct to protect him from any further hurts than he 
had already suffered in his unhappy career; and to 
guard him specially against the risk of meeting the 
woman on whom he had staked his immortal soul— 
and lost. True he now believed no woman in the 
world to be worth staking anything on: also that 
nothing in the world was worth your immortal soul, 
and neither was your immortal soul worth tuppence. 
Nothing, in fact, was worth anything! To Lundi 
Druro life was merely a mouthful of grey ashes that 
induced thirst— 


The thirst of unbearable things. 


Turning these facts over in his mind Desmond 
bustled Gow to good effect, and sauntered over to the 
mess-hut. 

Gay sat near the door staring with lovely eyes at 
Chauma and Kaboli mountains. Her colouring was 
sweet refreshment on a hot day, something to remind 
you of milk and roses and wild honey: but it left Des- 
mond’s heart untouched. His friendly feeling for her 
had undergone a grave revulsion since those careless 
days before he discovered her to be a jilt and a wrecker. 
He looked at her coldly above a conventional smile of 
greeting, and she saw at once that he was changed, 
doubtless guessed the reason, knowing the unsparing 
tongue of Rhodesia. Why she should value his opinion 
Desmond did not know, but-he ignored her appealing 
expression, and they talked of everything but what was 
in their minds. 

“How are you getting on?” she inquired, sipping 
her tea. “Has the famous claw of Rhodesia got hold 
of you yet?” 

“I kaven’t felt anything so far. But I find it amus- 
ing enough.” 

“Oh, amusing . . . I daresay... .” 
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“What more can one ask?” 

“Women sometimes ask for happiness,” she smiled 
rather wistfully. 

“Tt might be better to content themselves with 
climate and society, for both of which Rhodesia has 
other countries beaten into a cocked hat.” 

“Society ?”’ she echoed. 

“Of course it depends on the point of view. What 
pleases me may not please you. But Africa is full of 
men who can’t and won’t put up with the cut-and- 
dried life you find in old countries, and who want an 
individual destiny of their own.” 

“You always talk about men,” she said gently. “As 
if women didn’t matter or didn’t exist.” 

Desmond was rather taken aback, but covered it with 
a smile. 

“Perhaps because I find women the same every- 
where. They simply ask, as you say, for happiness, 
and happiness is not absorbingly interesting to watch. 
It is only men who hanker for individual destiny.” 

“And how many make a success of it when they get 
et teers 

“Oh, well, how many of any of us can, in our secret 
souls, claim to have made a success of it, however pretty 
things may look?” He slanted a sarcastic smile at her, 
but she seemed lost in thought. “The great thing in 
Africa is to have a good run for your money, as the’ 
betting men say. ‘One crowded hour of glory.’ ” 

“Even if it’s only whisky glory,” she said with unex- 
pected bitterness. 

“Well! perhaps even that’s better than living in a 
rut and dying in a ditch—metaphorically speaking, of 
course.” > 

“People die in ditches out here too’’—her eyes were 


suddenly heavy—“and the ditch is not always meta- 
phorical.” 
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They looked up then and saw Lundi Druro stand- 
ing in the doorway. | 

His first impulse obviously was to turn and bolt as 
suddenly as he had appeared; but he overcame it. 

“Hullo, Gay,” he said, and smiled. 

“Hullo, Lundi,” she smiled too, timidly. Then her 
eyes filled with tears and she turned away. He was 
hatless and so haggard, his clothes careless, even 
ragged. On a mine everyone wears their oldest 
things, but Druro out-Heroded Herod. His ancient 
slacks were embroidered with cyanide burns—some 
of them large enough to show the skin of his leg 
beneath—his shirt torn and collarless.. However it 
was clean, and so indeed was he. He had the skin of 
a child, that neither the sun nor whisky had power 
to ruin. He stood there smiling, even when Gay 
turned away; but the blood came into his eyes, making 
them curiously, achingly blue and seeming to shout 
of something tensely alive, and aching too, deep down 
in the man. Yet his voice was gentle, almost humble. 

“Have you seen my bicycle spanner, Desmond?” 

Desmond, who had a pain in his throat, replied 
brusquely : 

“It’s lying outside my hut where you left it yester- 
day.” 
Tiare went out, leaving silence behind him; Des- 
mond continued to smoke; Mrs. Lypiatt, with her 
face still averted, fumbled with her handkerchief and 
her handbag. Presently the silence was broken by the 
slam of a door and approaching voices, and then at 
last Gay Lypiatt spoke. 
~ “T should think a clean-living boy like you might 
exert an influence over men who are heading for the 
ditch. You should try to help them. ... But I am 
sure you do.” 

_ Pretty cool, that, from a woman who had headed 
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at least one man in the wrong direction! Desmond 
could not believe he had ever liked her. 

“Do you mean the Count or Sherry?” he stared 
with malice into the eyes still wet with tears. “I’m 
afraid I’m not much good in the missionary line, 
anyway. That is women’s work—or ought to be. 
Sometimes they cause the harm that calls for the 
missionary.” 

Her husband and the Count entering then, con- 
versation became general, and a few moments later the 
only trace of visitors was a cloud of dust on the 
horizon. But Druro, sitting on a packing-case outside 
Desmond’s hut with the spanner in his hand, seemed to 
have taken some of that dust into his blood-rimmed 
eyes. His teeth showed in a white line on an empty 
pipe. 

Desmond, also disinclined for conversation, dragged 
out a stool and sat down to sketch. Certain lines 
rang in his head: 


By the hunger and change of emotion 
By the thirst of unbearable things, 

By despair the twin born of emotion, 
By the pleasure that winces and stings, 
I adjure thee, respond from thine altars, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


A little incident dispersed their melancholy 
musings : 

A native had come quietly into camp, probably 
looking for a job, and not observing the two silent 
white baases approached Gow at the kitchen door. 
Both being anxious to show off their English, the 
following highly intelligible dialogue ensued: 

Gow: “Hullo you!” 

Stranger. ‘Hullo, yes.” 

Gow: “Where you from come?” 
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Stranger: “Yes good-bye hullo!” 

Laughter from the audience here broke up the 
sitting, and the stranger fled to the compound. 

Still laughing, Druro got up and stood looking at | 
the picture on the easel. For all Desmond’s affected 
carelessness with the brush, it was a fine little bit of 
work. The two great mountains with the light of a 
sinking sun glancing from the tips of them in a 
straight lance across the veld to the roof-tops of 
Wankelo. In the foreground was the river with 
peacefully grazing cattle. 

“Like it?” asked the artist with simulated indif- 
ference. 

“Tf I were rich I’d offer you anything for it.” 

“You can have it for nothing.” = 

“Thanks, Desmond; but what good are possessions 
to me?” 

Perhaps the question itself was answer enough for 
Desmond. 

“Well, tell me why you like it.’ Desmond lit a 
cigarette, and they sat down again. 

“Chauma and Kaboli are old friends of mine,” his 
tired eyes lit on the two great mountains. “In the 
early days many a hunter and’ prospector have thanked 
God to see those landmarks looming out of the 
dawn.” 

Desmond shuddered. “Lord! I hope I’ll never be 
lost on the veld.” 

“The great thing is never to get panicky,” said the 
veld man carelessly. 

The great thing is never to go out alone, thought 
Desmond. He was panicky even talking about it, as 
he went on giving the sketch last touches and little 
flicks about as big as a bee’s knee. 

“Chauma and Kaboli! There’s a melancholy 
cadence about that.” 

9 
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“The blood-red sun set slowly on Chauma and Kaboli.” 


’ 


“Go on—— 

“T can't. But I believe a poet could make some- 
thing of those names—a ballad, or a dirge, like 
‘Aghadoe.’ You remember : 


“There’s a glade in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe. 
There’s a green and silent glade in Aghadoe.” 


“T’ve forgotten it,” said Druro. “On the veld one 
forgets a lot of things. You haven’t been here long 
enough to find that out.” He looked sombrely at the 
boy, and Desmond, embarrassed, as always when 
anyone stared at him, hastened to conceal himself 
with smoke, muttering lines of “Aghadoe.” 


“Oh, my curse on one black heart in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
Aghadoe. 
On Shaun Dhu, my mother’s son in Aghadoe! 
When your throat fries in hell’s drouth, salt the flame be 
in your mouth 
For the treachery you did in Aghadoe!” 


“There was treachery done on Kaboli, and bloody 
murder, during the rebellion,” said Druro. “When 
the outside settlers heard that the natives were ‘up,’ 
they made for the nearest towns of course, but some 
of them were too far out and got caught. Three 
prospectors I knew managed to reach Kaboli and 
climb it to take their bearings. When they got to 
the top the sun was setting, and they saw it glint on 
the Wankelo roofs, just as you’ve caught it in the 
picture. One of them, whose wife was in Wankelo, 
made an entry about it in his pocket-book. Then they 
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were surrounded and cut up by their own boys who 
had worked for them for months.” 

“TI wonder you care for a picture that reminds you 
of such a tragedy.” 

“There are worse tragedies than facing the odds in 
a good fight. Better than living like a fool and dying 
like a beast anyway, as some of us do.” 

His unhappy gaze rested on Kaboli. Pity came 
into Desmond’s heart, but he knew better than to 
pitehit 

“Scarcely what our mothers planned for us when 
they kissed our baby brows,” he said with an ironic 
laugh. — 

“Unfortunately ‘between our mothers’ kisses and 
the grave,’ as some poet puts it, a few other incidents 
are bound to occur. We meet other. 
broke off at that. Whatever bitterness was in Druro’s 
heart speech of it was rarely heard. 

“Sun’s down!” he announced with sudden cheerful- 
ness. “Time for a drink!” and taking a flask from 
his pocket, he went off to look for water. The glass 
he brought back contained a mixture of pretty stiff 
dimensions, and Desmond glanced at it speculatively. 

“That stuff any good for doping the memory of 
mothers’ kisses, or anyone else’s ?” 
“It’s no good to you anyway, so you’d better not 
t oe - 

Ny don’t think I will. I shouldn’t like to spoil my 
beauty as you are spoiling yours.’ 

__ Druro stared for a minute as if inclined to hand 
him a clout, then laughed. . 


” but he — 


\ 


“No doubt you have more use for yours than I. 


for mine.” He proceeded to fill a pipe and light it. 
“My first smoke to-day. I’ve been working with 
cyanide and it puts me off tobacco and food.” 

“A beastly smell,” Desmond agreed. “It always 
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dries my throat and gives me a terrible thirst. But 
that, I suppose, should be looked upon as an asset.” 

“Certainly. Morever, cyanide has been the best 
friend of many an unlucky devil in this country. And 
that reminds me, I’ve left some in a cupboard at the 
Fool’s Prayer. Must remember to go out and fetch 
it sometime, in case the boys get up to any monkey 
tricks.” 

“How d’you mean ‘best friend’ ?” 

And Druro replied: 


“One thing is certain and the rest is lies: 
If you drink cyanide shandy you soon dies.” 


‘Deplorable!” said Desmond, of the parody as well 
as the proceedings. “You make it with whisky, I 
suppose?” 

“No; that would be waste. You finish the whisky, 
then dissolve a lump about the size of a walnut in a 
glass of water, get into bed, drink it, go to sleep peace- 
fully, and wake up dead! Hurrah!’ 

“There cheers for the ‘briefest end’! supplemented 
Desmond’ ironically. Months afterwards he re- 
membered very clearly the details of that conversa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN occasional visitor to the mine was Eric Luff, 
though whom he came to see was not clear, for every- 
one disclaimed the honour. The only person who 
gave him welcome was Constant Lypiatt when he 
happened to be there. 

Desmond, who detested the one only a shade less 
than the other, sometimes wondered what it was the 
two had in common. Lypiatt was far too clever to 


find interest in Luff’s drink-sodden brain, and it was — 


impossible to suppose anyone could like the fellow. 
Probably the lesser man served as some kind of tool 
to the greater, and a scrap of conversation, overheard 
one day, rather confirmed the impression. 

“A pub is the thing,” Lypiatt was saying. “That’s 
the way to cook him. Get busy at once, and don’t 
waste time.” 

The words did not interest Desmond much, except 
because they were spoken in the way a brutal man 
might speak to a dog when giving it a kick. But 
Luff appeared to have no objection. 

“All right,” he assented readily, and Desmond 
1eard no more. But the incident had a curious echo 
ome days later. 

He and Druro were riding into Wankelo when 
Jruro announced his intention of stopping at Luff’s 
nine, the Bang Up, which lay a little off the main 
oad about four miles from town. 

“Luff’s shutting down, and I told him T’d have a 
90k at the property and see if it’s any good to me,” 
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“But you’ve got the Arabella,” objected Desmond. 
“What do you want with two?” 

“Arabella’s no good, I must get something else 
soon, and as Luff’s not much of a hand at mining 
he may possibly be mistaken in this place.” 

Arrived at the mine, Druro went straight to Luff’s 
office, evading the invitation of Mrs. Luff to a cup 
of tea in her sitting-room. It was a hot afternoon and 
Desmond at least was glad to accept the invitation, 
and follow her to the dwelling-house at the back of 
an iron building that had once been a store. 

It was no surprise to find everything very cosy in 
Love-a-little’s sitting-room. Her knowledge of life 
and men had taught her to make a pretty and com- 
fortable environment for herself wherever she went. 
There was no plethora of ornaments or drapery; just 
several comfortable chairs, a vase of bright flowers, 
some books, and a cottage piano. Whether Loochia 
had really been playing from the volume of Bach, 
which stood open at one of the most difficult fugues, 
was a question Desmond did not pursue. Her tea 
was good; and that was more than could be said for 
her temper. Druro’s refusal had clearly annoyed her, 
though she pretended that her annoyance was at Des- 
mond’s long delay in coming to call. A wonderful 
array of home-made cakes and scones decorated the 
tea-table—almost as though she had expected a 
visitor, though it couldn’t have been Desmond, his 
call being quite unpremeditated. The hands of 
Loochia were evidently capable as well as pretty, for 
she related that she had made everything herself. 
Being in confidential mood, she poured out her woes 
as well as the tea. The discords of Bach, it seemed, 
were as naught to the false harmonies to which her 
life was attuned: the mine had gone phut, they owed 
pots of money, and worst of all, her husband was now 
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about to disgrace her by turning the place into a way- 
side hotel. 

“He calls it that,” she said, “but I know what it 
amounts to—a common pub with a bar in it for men 
to stop and drink at! What do you think of it, 
Desmond?” 

Desmond did not quite know what to think of it. 
He could only wonder curiously who was going to be 
‘cooked’ in the pub Luff was opening at Lypiatt’s in- 
stigation. Meantime he temporised. 

“It doesn’t seem to matter much what you do to 
make a living in Rhodesia. No one minds as long 
as you're good company.” 

“That’s all very well, but shall we make a living? 
Eric will drink as much as he sells.” 


Desmond had never known her so charmingly 


_ pertinent on the subject of Eric. 

“I’m sick of it,” she muttered in sudden temper. 
“Sick of his incompetence and miserable potterings. 
Nothing but money going down the spout and never 
a penny to spend on anything jolly.” 

She cried a little at this juncture, and Desmond felt 
nervous for her eyelashes. But she was careful in 
_ the way she used her handkerchief, 

“Very bad luck!” he murmured. 
_“T wonder why some women get the fools,” she said 
plaintively, “while others have the pick of brains and _ 
looks and everything that’s going.” 
- “Unaccountable,” said Desmond, and began to look 
bored. He didn’t want her confidence and wished she 
_ would talk about something else. 
_ “No—not unaccountable. It’s just luck, and where 
you happen to be when you are of marrying age. I 
was stuck away in an English village and had to take 
_ Eric Luff or nothing. A bank clerk! If I had been out 
here I would not have wiped my boots on him. Ah! 
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If I had been out here!” She looked savagely re- 
flective. “They get chances, the girls out here. 
Look at Gaynor Lypiatt. Neither cleverer nor better 
looking than I am. Yet she could have had Lundi 
Druro as well as Constant Lypiatt.” 

“As well? Surely not—even in Rhodesia?” 

“Don’t be silly. You know very well what I mean. 
As it is, Con Lypiatt will probably wind up as a 
millionaire. But Druro had the makings of some- 
thing big-in him, too.” 

“Ah! You think so?” 

“Of course. People sneer at him now, but it was 
only after Gaynor Liscannon threw him over that he 
went to bits. Before that—well, he could have done 
anything in Rhodesia. There was nothing that wasn’t 
open to him. Even now—if he would pull up... 
and with the right woman * She stopped 
abruptly. 

“Give me a cigarette,” her voice was trembling like 
a woman on the verge of hysteria. But by the time 
she had lighted up she was perfectly calm, and the 
subject had changed to the matter of a coolie 
tailor in Wankelo who had the presumption to be 
dunning her for the price of a riding-habit. 

“Such a thing! I wouldn’t be seen dead in it, ex- 
cept on the veld! And ten pounds, I thank you! I 
don’t know where it’s coming from.” 

Desmond didn’t know either, and perhaps she 
gathered by his expression that he didn’t much care, 
for she suddenly abandoned that subject also. In 
fact, she gave him up as a heartless, cynical beast. 
It was a relief to both when Druro’s whistle sounded 
outside. 

“Hurry up, Desmond. Pressing business in town.” 

Mrs. Luff came out and stood by their horses. 

“You are a very unfriendly person, Mr. Druro,” 


_ “when you've finished your ‘pressing business. 


ty AAS 
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she crooned. “TI particularly wanted you to try my 
scones. It’s not much fun making things if no one 
ever comes to eat them.” 

(Evidently I am no one, thought Desmond.) 

“Very kind of you, Mrs. Luff,” mumbled Druro. 
“Tf only I hadn’t such a lot to do in town 

“Oh, you always say that. But you should re- 
member there are other friends who like to see you 
sometimes, as well as those at the club.” 

She looked sufficiently attractive standing there 
with the sun glinting on her bronzy hair. 

“T shall drop in next time,” Druro averred, but she 
smiled unbelievingly as he waved good-bye. 

“You always say that.” 

“A sporting little woman,” he remarked as they 


rode off. “Pretty tough luck for her being tied up to- 


that rotter.” 

“So she seems to think,’ said Desmond, and 
Druro’s expression changed. 

“Ah! She’s like the rest of them, then!” 

“And what are the rest of them like?” 

“Disloyal as hell.” 

It was left at that. “Luff can have his mine, any- 
way,’ remarked Druro when he had cantered off his 
spleen—‘‘it’s no good.” 

“I understand from his wife that he will shortly 
be opening a pub on the scene of his unsuccessful 
exploit.” 

“Hurray! That’s glad tidings! He’ll be doing some 


good in the world at last. It has always been too far 


between drinks from the Oof Bird to Wankelo. 


And, talking about drinks, are you coming to the 


Club ?” 
“No, thanks. I'll join you later,” said Desmond, 


999 


ree * * * * 
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Within a week the Bang Up was going strong as a 
bright resort for weary travellers, and Desmond often 
to be found there. He did not much care for the 
atmosphere of bars, but it was a matter of pursuing 
a certain course of action, and he made shift to put 
up with the reek of spirits and language he did not 
like. He had many friends, too, among the mining 
crowd, and since it gave them pleasure to have him 
among them drinking lemonade whilst they pow- 
wowed about the wonderful things their mines were 
going to do, it would have seemed churlish not to 
oblige. His chief interest, however, was in keeping 
an eye on Lundi Druro, who, as naturally as breath- 
ing, had become one of the regular sources of the 
Luff income. Even as his libation at Wankelo had 
helped to erect the Falcon Hotel so he threw himself 
fearlessly into the building business at the Bang Up. 
No longer did Loochia need to complain of his 
pressing affairs at Wankelo. Her only cause for 
discontent was that he and Desmond were always 
together; but she never voiced it. 

She had taken to being so very purry and pretty 
when Druro was around, and Desmond didn’t like it. 
He began to wonder, as a choice of two evils, whether 
Eric in the bar could be worse for the mortal body 
than Loochia in the sitting-room for the immortal 
soul. Loochia was never in the bar, of course. She 
spurned, despised and ceased not from murmuring 
after it. But she was always in the garden that lay 
in front of it, and from there was but a step to the 
cosy house at the back, sometimes to hear a little 
music—not Bach (that pretence was soon discarded) 
but musical comedy scores that were certainly more 
apropos; sometimes for a game of poker, at which 
Loochia was quite a dab; sometimes merely to gossip | 
over a cup of tea or, better still, coffee, the making 
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of which was one of Loochia’s fine arts. She was 
the mistress of quite a number of arts, not the least 
being that of creating about her an atmosphere of 
hominess very attractive to lonely men. Those who 
came to her sitting-room experienced the sensations of 
stray cats invited in out of the rain to sit by the fire 
and lap milk; and their impulse was to purr and 
settle down. That she had succeeded in breaking 
through Druro’s rule against women’s society gave 
proof enough of her charm. But she was not so 
clever that she had been able to eliminate Desmond 
from the picture—yet. As she remarked to him one 
day, with a curl of her lip: 

“David and Jonathan were not in it with you two.” 

“Jonathan was better for David’s soul than 


Bathsheba, if I remember rightly,’ Jonathan pleas- — 


antly responded. 
Druro’s attention was at the moment engaged else- 


- where, and Loochia looked at the speaker with such 


absorbed thoughtfulness as might have filled the eyes 
of Lucrezia Borgia while inwardly tabulating her 


_ stock of poisons. Luff, not so subtle as Loochia, 


— 


hated Desmond but was not clever enough to conceal 
it.” Desmond preferred it that way, his feeling for 


Luff being that which he would have felt for an 


unpleasant spider. Luff’s dislike was quite as natural: 
to him Desmond seemed an insolent youngster who, 
not content with drinking nothing but minerals, was 
always throwing jibes into the glasses of those who 


_ took stronger waters. Such a one could scarcely 


expect to be adored by the man who kept the pub. 
But the rough-and-tumble mining men liked the boy 
and didn’t care what he said, though he meant them 
to, for it made him sick to see them ruining them- 


selves, poisoning their bodies, pouring vitriol over 


_ their kidneys and making a bran-mash of their brains. 
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He didn’t tell them this, of course, nor would they 
have thanked him for the information. He did his 
dealiest work by ironic implication and _ friendly 
jeers, and Luff’s was the only brow to darken; but 
Desmond was Druro’s pal, and the hotel-keeper could 
not afford to offend so good a patron as the latter. 
Besides, Luff was not distinguished for personal 
courage. Desmond had early discovered that. No 
chance of getting his head punched from that quarter. 

Eric’s only mode of retaliation was by sly malice 
and indirect allusion to members of the Band of Hope 
and psalm-singing gingerbeer slingers, and Desmond 
remained unruffled under these witticisms. They 
made an excellent basis for the retort courteous. Luff 
had one or two peculiarities, physical and otherwise, 
which intrigued public curiosity. Often discussion 
arose as to the kind of duel in which he had acquired 
his game leg. Report stated an ugly Dutchman with 
a pretty wife had been the cause of this distinction, 
but details remained to be invented. Then, curiosity 
would be expressed as to why he should keep his 
mouth hidden under a long, drooping moustache: 
concealed like his good points? 

“On principle, of course,’ was Sherry’s natural 
retort; whereupon drinks all round, but Desmond 
insisted on associating the sweeping moustache with 
a gay and lurid past in the cavalry. People had 
constantly to be reminding him that Eric had been a 
shining light in a bank before he took to gold-mining 
and bar-keeping, but Desmond always pretended to 
forget it. Sometimes, when Luff had been talking 
too fluently about psalm-singers, Desmond innocently 
invited him to explain the mysteries of a P/N. This 
was because Eric Luff was guilty of being a constant 
borrower of small sums (or as large as he could get 
them), though no one had ever heard of his repaying 
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anything, and when asked, as he sometimes was by a 
hard-hearted citizen, for a P/N in return for a loan 
rendered he would display a childlike ignorance (un- 
becoming in an ex-bank official) as to the procedure 
to be adopted. Another of his funny little ways was 
a not too scrupulous care in throwing the dice. It was 
privately prophesied more than once that he would 
come to trouble yet over this, but Desmond was the 
only person unkind enough to refer to these peculiari- 
ties in open converse. A literary wag remarked one day 
that Desmond’s motto appeared to be that. ofa 
certain great epigrammatist : 

“Never do anything you can’t talk about at the 
dinner-table.”’ 

And Sherry improved on it by proclaiming that 
your friends should never do anything they would — 
object to you discussing while ‘breasting the bar.’ 

Desmond only smiled and went even further. He 
tried to make dear Eric talk about the things he did 
not want anyone to know he had done. Everyone 
saw the poetic justice of this course except two 
persons—Eric, chawing his long moustache and grin- 


ning like a puff-adder, and Druro. The latter for 


_ some reason did not think the game amusing, and 


A 


took it upon himself to tell Desmond. that though he 
didn’t like Luff either, he considered it as unsporting 
to bait the fellow as to tease a chained-up monkey. 

“Why don’t you let up on him?” he inquired - 
brusquely one day as they rode away. Desmond 
answered as brusquely: 

“Because he’s a rotter.” 

Druro, silent for a space, looked thoughtfully at his 
companion. At last he said: 

“T’ve been in Africa some twenty years, Desmond, 
and nothing amazes me any more. I am accustomed 


to discovering potmen by birth in the places of 
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potentates, and men of birth following the profession 
of potmen—I, myself, though you may not believe it, 
was not really destined for the career of scallywag 
and bar-lounger. But, so far, I have been unable to 


place you.” ; 
“T was destined for the Church, like you,” jeered 
Desmond. “But something seems to have gone 


wrong with the plan of my career even as with yours. 
Anything else you'd like to know ves 

“T sometimes wonder how your beautiful nose got 
broken?” 

“Go to the devil.” 

“T’m not saying there isn’t a certain cachet about 
you,” continued Druro undisturbed; ‘“‘you’re deuced 
good-looking, and your damned insolence is not dis- 
likeable when one isn’t the subject of it. But about 
some things you see squint-wise mentally as well as 
physically, and you have bad lapses from the 
standard of an English public school boy.” 

“Who are you, I’d like to know, to talk about 
standards?” said Desmond in a rage. 

“Who, indeed? But we happen to be discussing 
your baiting of Luff.” 

“Oh, are we? It sounded to me more like a soapy 
sermon by the Reverend Francis.” That too left 
Druro’s withers unwrung. He went on calmly: 
“Admitting that he’s a rotter. To a good many of 
us that sweet epithet is equally apropos. Why not try 
it on someone less averse to physical retaliation than 
Luff ?” 

“So that’s what you're driving at?” said Desmond 
growing calm in turn, but with eyes ablaze. “Let 
me tell you that I find the implication extremely 
offensive.” 

“Not nearly so offensive as you are to Luff.” 

“Luff has the skin of a rhino and the soul of a 
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skunk. It is impossible to insult him. I advise you, 
however, that I am differently composed.” The 
boyish face was bloodless. Druro seemed both pleased 
and amused. 

“Don’t be a fool, Desmond,” he said cheer fully. 
“It is only that I don’t like to see you step down into 
the ditch, even for the purpose of kicking a skunk.’ 

But Desmond was not to be appeased. 

“T’m not going to stand any of your damned cheek. 
Just remember that. Also that if you didn’t frequent 
ditches I should have no occasion to do any kicking.” 
‘With that he slashed at his horse and galloped off. 

Unfortunately he could not feel that he had got 
the best of the argument. Certainly he baited Luff, 
but he had a reason for doing it and had secretly 
hoped that Druro would back him up. For if he could ~ 
manage to precipitate a quarrel between Druro and 
Loochia’s husband, it would put a stop to the 
frequenting of the Bang Up. However, not only had 
this little plan failed, but he, Desmond, with the blood 
of soldiers in his veins, had practically been accused 
of cowardice to boot! That was not very palatable 


_ fare to his pride. In fact, it made him feel like 


murder. 

As he was not able to kill Druro, however, or even 
fight him, he ‘sent him to Coventry’ instead. Druro 
realizing this stopped calling at the camp for a few 
days, doubtless (thought Desmond angrily) because 
he intended to visit ‘the ditch’ en route. When at last 
he did call to inquire if Desmond was going into town 
_ he met reprisal in the information that Desmond had 
_ gone fishing with the Count. 

_ So Druro went alone, walked in the ditch very 
industriously and, proceeding later to Wankelo, got 
delectably drunk and lost fifty pounds at poker. Des- 
_ mond heard all about it a few days later when he 
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drove out to pay the long-promised visit to Sherry 
in the Sombwelo forest. 

“Poor old Lundi,”’ said Sherry, blinking like a 
gollywog and waggling his head atop of its long neck. 
“Fifty of the best gone! As if he wasn’t deep enough 
in already. Half that sum would have been handy 
here to build a dipping tank. Not that we shall have 
any cattle to dip shortly, for they’re dying like flies. 
Still, if he had fifty jimmies we might all have enjoyed 
them, on a jolly spree—like that day we got the Count 
off the booze.” 

“Got him om to it, you mean,” said Desmond. 
“HHe’s still there. You fellows amuse me! You 
behave like fools and beasts of the field, then expect 
the gods to bless you with prosperity and riches. ‘O 
Lord, grant us more than we can ask or think,’ you 
pray, like the Reverend Francis. And you deserve 
it, I don’t think. My hat!” 

“Your red hat and your grandmother’s pink silk 
sox ”’ began Sherry, explosively indignant. 

‘Don’t start using bad language or I shall clear 
out.” 

“Well, you just take a running jump at yourself, 
young fellow, and remember that this is not a Sunday 
school,” grumbled Sherry, but he did not want to be 
left alone for he had been drinking harder than usual 
and was suffering from alcoholic depression. So he 
swallowed his indignation and locomotor-ataxied 
away to get the tea Desmond insisted on having in- 
stead of what was offered—the last drink in the 
whisky bottle; a good-sized last drink, too—about a 
quarter of a bottle full. When the host had turned his 
back Desmond tilted it over the side of the verandah 
to stimulate the bougainvillia roots: it was the only 
moisture they had received for several weeks. The 
rains after apparently beginning well a month or two 
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back had unaccountably ceased, and a drought set in. 
Fire had swept across the forest leaving black de- 
vastation behind it. Where fire had spared, the grass 
showed bleached and Meagre, and it was pitiful to 
see the emaciated cattle vainly nosing for the where- 
withal to live. Away on the landscape a bilious blotch 
represented the mealie crops stricken by blight. 
Nearer the house the orchard, consisting of a thou- 
sand fruit-trees, brought at some expense from down 
country, shrivelled and blistered in the heat. Flower- 
beds laid out at some more prosperous time held 
nothing in them except stones. A strip of veld 
levelled for a tennis court was decorated with a mound 
of old bottles. 

“Tf all the empty whisky bottles in Rhodesia were 
stacked in a heap they would form an Alpine range to — 
make the spirit of Napoleon quail,” mused Desmond 
sardonically. The place filled his soul with an in- 


_ describable melancholy. No wonder Sherry drank 


hard when left alone here! Not that he didn’t drink 
hard anywhere! That cursed habit of the country 
was prob. ly at the bottom of it all. A sane and 
sober man with a little energy could surely have 
changed the aspect of the place. The house was com- 
fortable and picturesque with its deep stoeps and 
sloping red roof. All the accessories for a splendid 
landscape garden were to hand. A little careful 
planning, certain expenditure on irrigation, and the 
desert would have blossomed like the rose. The wet 


season had turned dry, but there was unfailing water 


in the river close by, and anything will grow in 
Rhodesia if watered and cared for. Yet here was this 


eight thousand acres a dry and desolate waste. 


Over the tea, which was strong as death and black 


as Satan’s heart—since all the cows not dead were 


dry—Sherry lugubriously explained why his efforts 


To 
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at farming had not been blessed with prosperity. 
There was no luck about the place, he fatalistically 
proclaimed. A contract for cutting and transporting 
timber to a neighbouring mine had ended in heavy 
loss, the mine having gone bust before the wood was 
paid for, and a span of oxen died from overwork 
and poverty. The rest of the cattle were in the 
emaciated condition that could be witnessed. No 
chance of shifting them to better veld because Red- 
water! had broken out. Then, the mealie crops on 
which, according to this sad legend, he had expended an 
enormous amount of time, labour and money, and 
from which he was justified in anticipating immense 
sums in return, had most outrageously failed. 

“Plenty of mildew to be seen but not a cob worth 
a dam!” 

Withal, bills were flittering in like autumn leaves, 
and the air was thick with ‘kites’ as large as aero- 
planes. 

The recital of his afflictions, and the empty whisky 
bottle staring him in the face, plunged him into even 
profounder gloom. The outlook at Sombwelo Vlei 
seemed as black as the veld outside. 

“You'd better come back with me to Wankelo,’’ 
suggested Desmond faintly, and Sherry immediately 
exhibited a briskness which, applied to farm work, 
might have worked wonders. 

“Right O! I shall go and stop at my place on the 
commonage, and see if I can’t think out a solution of 
my problem.” But his resolution was ‘one of those 
cheques drawn on a bank where he had, no account,’ 
as Wilde says, and discarded long before they reached 
Wankelo. When they rode past his shanty he never 
gave it a glance. The last seen of him was the top 
of his panama disappearing into the Club. | 

1 A cattle disease. 


\ 
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The next item on the tape recorded that the 
Arabella had closed down, and the murder was out 
that Druro and Emma Guthrie, haying pinned their 
last hopes and dollars to a lost reef—and a reef that 
remained lost—were on the verge of bankruptcy. 
They had just managed to pay off their boys, and that 
left them nothing in the world but a mass of expensive 
machinery which they had erected on various mines, 
and which now represented so much useless litter . 
unless some one would buy it! But no one was 
buying anything at this time. A slump in gold mines 


had set in with the suddenness of an epidemic. ~ 


True, small properties where expenses were light 
could always keep going, and a certain number still 
‘carried on’ gaily, seemingly unaffected by the slump. 
In the Wankelo district Constant Lypiatt’s Agate was 
one of these, and the little Oof Bird, too, kept her end 
up, rattling away and turning out her two hundred 
and thirty ounces a month, to testify that she was not 


- the ‘dud’ she had been labelled. 


Desmond, on his return, found the Count looking 
ill and shaky, more fit for bed than superintending a 
mine. He explained that he had a go of fever, but 
an experienced eye would have recognized him as a 
man on the verge of delirium tremens. 

“You ought to go to bed and take care of yourself,” 
urged Desmond. “Let the mine look after itself for 


_ abit. McFadden and Jimmie will keep things going.” 


But the Count mumbled and shook his head. 
“Jimmie is useless except with a spanner and a tin 


‘ of red lead, and the Kipper has gone on the bust. A 


rich mine like this needs watching. You can’t leave 


_ amalgam to take care of itself.” He gave a fuddled 


arch look. “But I’ve got a plan. Lundi Druro is on 
his uppers and will be glad of a job, so I’ve sent for 


_ him to come out and take over.” 
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Desmond stared at this blue-lipped shaking 
optimist. Lundi Druro work for Constant Lypiatt ! 
Druro would stay on his uppers until they wore 
through, first, if Desmond knew anything. 

But it appeared that Desmond knew nothing at all, 
for late afternoon saw the arrival of Druro trailing 
his long legs on either side of a mule’s fat belly, with 
two niggers behind carrying his bundles. 

He was a little more ragged than usual about the 
trousers; and a good deal more hagged than usual 
about the cheeks. His eyes were more achingly blue— 
more deeply encompassed with blood, but his shirt was 
clean and fresh as hawthorn petals, and the gaiety of his 
smile reached Desmond like a knife under the fifth rib. 

“The Count is in his hut,’ he said abruptly, and 
turned away. But Druro remained in Desmond’s 
doorway, hands in ragged pockets. 

“T suppose you think I’ve come here because I like 
it?” 

“T don’t care what you’ve come for.” 

“Well, you've got to know. I came because I’m 
broke, but that’s not reason enough. Emma Guthrie’s 
broke too. I broke him . . . and he’s got a wife. I 
asked the Count to give him this job, but he can’t 
get on with Emma. So I’ve come until Emma strikes 
something. That’s all, and be damned to you.” 

He walked away and things buzzed that day at the 
Oof Bird. The machinery rattled and banged to a 
fresh note, the boys looked happier for the advent of 
M’Schlega (‘the man who always smiles’), and 
McFadden and Jimmie both wore a contented ex- 
pression. After dinner Desmond made the amende 
honorable. 

—“T don’t know why you should have thought me 


worih explaining to, but I appreciate your doing so, 
and apologise.” 
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“That’s all right, thanks,” said Druro quietly. “I 
don’t give a curse, as you know, for most people’s 
opinions, but I didn’t think you need have a lower one 
of me than is strictly necessary.” 

As the days passed Desmond judged that he was 
drinking more moderately; at any rate there were no 
late sittings over the whisky bottle, and it was evident 
that he meant to leave no stone unturned to keep the 
mine doing its best while he was in charge. The truth 
was he was a born gold-mining man, and loved the 
very smell of a mine camp. Something of the old 
friendship between him and Desmond returned. There 
were days when they went fishing together, and even . 
an occasional jaunt into Wankelo ; such jaunts 
always being planned to coincide with Lypiatt’s visits. 
The Count, still able to crawl out of bed at intervals, _ 
preferred to do so when his partner made his weekly © 
call, and this naturally suited Druro who was only 
nominally in charge. 

_ The Bang Up continued to be a barrier to entire 
_ harmony between the two friends. Druro’s habit of 
_ stopping there to get a drink too often resulted in a 

visit to Loochia’s sitting-room. Sometimes Desmond 
went on to Wankelo alone, but he had an uneasy 

_ feeling that this was exactly what Loochia desired. 

_ There was a day, however, when Desmond rode on 
alone, leaving Druro to drink with Eric in the bar 
or take tea with Loochia, whichever his heart desired. 

_ And Drtro did not trouble to laugh at him or excuse 

_ himself, for Constant Lypiatt had used up the entire 

stock of civility of both of them. 

It was most unfortunate that he should turn up in 
his car with Mrs. Lypiatt just as they were leaving, 
and that Druro, as acting manager, was constrained 
to stand, answering questions. 

- What Lypiatt said, however, was less important 
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than what he left unsaid. It was the sneer in his light, 
hard eyes that roused a man’s devils as he sat there 
immaculate in perfectly cut clothes and boots—gloved 
too, in a country where men had almost forgotten 
the use of that article of attire! 

It was not to be supposed that the woman in the 
car remained unconscious of the contrast between 
employer and employed. One man the picture of 
health and worldly success, owner of mines that were 
coining money, and a wife whom both had found 
desirable; the other a down-and-outer, drunkard, 
derelict, bankrupt, and glad of a job from the man 
who had stolen his happiness! 

Desmond at least found the scene too much for his 
nerves, and slashing at his horse rode off, giving Gay 
Lypiatt a mordant glance as he passed. 

Druro did not overtake him till just before the 
Bang Up, and then only a couple of sentences were 
exchanged. 

“T may not turn up at Wankelo.” 

“T suppose you intend to stay here and get 
drunk.” 

Druro, however, was not drunk when they met later 
in Wankelo. His eyes were a little redder, as though 
some inner breakage had sent a fresh suffusion of 
blood to them—that was all. His mood seemed gay 
as the town was cheerful, for the High Court Sessions 
were on, and everyone made this an occasion for 
coming in. A jolly crowd had assembled at the Club, — 
and Desmond met the Public Prosecutor, and various 
Law Court officials, and the Judge, who was one of 
the most popular men in the country, an Oxford Blue 
and an all-round sportsman. All the judges of 
Rhodesia had, however, the country’s habit of ‘flat- 
tening’ whiskys and sodas, and a story was told of one 
of them that, on consulting a doctor for rheumatism, 
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he was warned that whisky was the cause of the 
trouble. 

“Eat an apple every time you feel inclined for a 
drink,” advised the doctor. 

“But, damme, man, am I to eat fifty-six apples a 
day?’ demanded the outraged patient. 

The number of apples, of course, varied with the 
different versions of the story, and the narrator’s own 


_ consuming abilities. But Desmond delighted in this 


Judge at any rate, and the affectionate way he 
greeted the shabby and desolate Druro, poking a 
finger into one of the burnt holes in Druro’s breeches, 
and remarking gravely: 

“I shall borrow these from you, Lundi. Just the 
thing for the hot weather!’ 

He insisted on both Desmond and Druro dining 


with him. The Public Prosecutor was also of the party 


and another man with the resounding title of Regis- 


trar-of-the-Rolls-of-the-High-Court, but who proved 


to be merely a wagsome Irishman. It was a great 


evening, and the first stag-party Desmond could after- 
wards look back upon with genuine pleasure 
in its wit, humour, and good fellowship. Druro’s 
soul emerged from the dark cave of misery where it 
sojourned, and he showed himself witty and well 
read, with a mind that could flash like a blade. Des- 


_ mond got a glimpse of ‘the man what was’ before life 


: had knocked him down and trampled on him. 


It was late when they took the road for camp, but 


_ the whole country seemed flooded with the milk-white 
- moonlight peculiar to Africa. Both had recovered 


_ their equanimity, and Desmond felt happy, but his 
_ serenity received a rude blow as they neared the Bang 


ae 


Ze 


Ey promised Mrs. Luff to look in on the way back,” 
announced Druro. 
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“But it’s nearly midnight,” protested Desmond. 
“They'll be in bed.” 

“Oh no, Luff’s away—gone to Buluwayo—and 
she, poor little woman, is nervous alone. Tells me 
she will sit up trembling most of the night. You 
needn’t come if you’re in a hurry to get back.” 

But Desmond had no fancy for riding alone on a 
deserted road. Also this whim of Mrs. Luff’s for 
the late society of Druro called for investigation. So, 
when Druro rapped smartly on the door and Love-a- 
* little opened, Desmond stepping from the shadows 
was able to afford her a piquant surprise. Druro 
having gone to town alone, it was natural perhaps that 
she should expect him to return alone. At any rate. 
the room was arranged rather for a snug ftéte-d- 
téte than for a partie a trois. The shade of the lamp 
cast a rosy glow, and by the side of the sofa stood 
whisky, syphon, and cigarettes. 

Druro at once sat on the sofa, but Desmond paced 
the room with a cynical smile on his lips. 

Loochia gave him one barbed glance, then she too 
sat on the sofa, pouring whisky and _ lighting 
cigarettes. Druro settled himself with a comfortable 
sigh, and it looked as though they might be there till 
morning. No drink was offered to the ‘psalm- 
singing gingerbeer slinger,’ nor even a cigarette, so 
he lit one of his own, murmuring absent-mindedly : 

“Toujours le politesse!” 

Perhaps Loochia did not understand French. Her 
policy, in any case, was to ‘freeze Desmond out’ if 
possible. But his was quite otherwise. By his rest- 
less amblings he plainly indicated that he was waiting 
for Druro. Meantime he sauntered light-footed about 
the room, and examined the books and photographs, 
humming gently to himself. 

The two on the sofa, encircled in the glow of the 
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red lamp, talked intermittently. Druro a trifle 
wearily, for he had put in a strenuous day as well as 
a goodish amount of misery, to which might be added 
a largish quantity of very potent drink consumed. A 
man in such case is more malleable than brilliant, 
but Loochia seemed to find him all that a confidant 
should be, and her voice was sweeter than honey in the 
honeycomb. When _ her brown-gold head seemed 
nearer Druro’s shoulder than was strictly necessary, 
Desmond announced like a bell: 
“Quarter to one, Druro!” e 

. Druro gave a jump, but Loochia soothed him with 
the spurt of the syphon in a glass. Ensued for Des- 
mond more restless inspection of the pictures. He 
opened one or two novels and fingered the music. He 
even, without disturbing the others, gently opened a 
door and peeped in. The connubial chamber of the — 
Luffs looked spirituelle in the moonlight that fell 
through a partly-blinded window, and Desmond, 


- perhaps conscious of desecration, closed the door again 


with becoming reverence. A small knob in the wall 
next interested him, and turning it softly, to his 
surprise another door opened easily, as though it had 
been ajar and ready to open at a sign. It was the 
door of a wall-cupboard tall enough for a man to 
stand upright in. And a man was there! Perhaps 
he, too, was tired from long waiting, for he squatted 
tight and snug upon his haunches with head bent. He 
did not raise it to look up during the brief second Des- 
mond stood gazing, but there was no mistaking those 


s -well-arranged locks across the scanty scalp of Eric 
_ Luff. The black cavalry moustache quivered slightly, 
perhaps with disappointment, when the door closed 


silently as it had opened: only, with a turn to the 


handle that would enforce knocking from an occupant 
_ wishing to emerge. 
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“One o'clock, Druro!” the words came sharp- 
edged. : 

“By Jove, is it?” There was a trace of apology in 
Druro’s voice, now dreamy voice, but the speaker did 
not stir. Mrs. Luff spoke over her shoulder, 
mockingly : 

“Tm afraid you do not care to face the five miles 
alone, Mr. Desmond. Isn’t that it?” 

Desmond’s answer was to open the piano and blast 
the silence of the rose-tinted room with a crash of 
sound. Such wild unearthly melody might have raised 
the dead, but enough that it raised Druro to stand, 
staring, red-eyed with misery as only music had 
power to make him. Mrs. Luff stared too, in wrath 
perhaps that Desmond, who had sat often in mock 
admiration while she tinkled musical comedy tunes, 
should reveal himself a pianist! 

The unearthly music died down at last to despair- 
ing blows of sound. It seemed as if someone was 
knocking, in an agony of fear. One last knockes a5 
faint, like a dying gesture, then silence. Desmond 
arose, slammed down the piano, and grasped his hat. 
The sweat was thick on Lundi Druro’s forehead. 
Mrs. Luff furiously turned on the pianist. 

“What was that thing?” 

“That thing,” he politely replied, “was a composition 
by a Russian called Rachmaninoff. A man buried 
alive is shrieking and knocking upon his coffin in 
frenzy to get out; at first he is strong, but the clamour 
of the wind is stronger and howls him down; at the 
end of the storm his knocks have died away to the 
irrevocable silence of death.” 

Druro, already standing outside in the moonlight, 
seemed in haste to be gone. 

“You should keep your rotten music to yourself,” 
said Loochia shrilly and contemptuously. 
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“The knocking disturbed you, I suppose?” replied 
Desmond. “Not so much difference between a coffin 
and cupboard as one would think, is there?” With 
that he followed Druro to the horses, and Loochia, 
trembling with rage, slammed the door and turned 
back into her room. ~ Luff had emerged from the 
cupboard_and stood stretching his cramped limbs. 

“You botched it that time, didn’t you?” he snarled. 

“Oh, go to hell!’ was her response, spoken from the 
heart. 

“That’s all very well,’ he was now holding up the 
whisky bottle before the lamp. ‘“He’s drunk all my 
ponjola, and how much further on are we with 
Lypiatt’s plan?” 


“You and your Lypiatt!’”” she turned on him savagely. : 


“Do you think it was to please you I was willing to 


trap him? Drunk or sober, he’s worth a dozen of such 


_ beasts.’’ 


aN nate 


“Well, drunk or sober, you'll never get him now,” 


- answered Eric with a goat-like leer. ‘That blighter, 
- Desmond, has botched it once and for all.” 


* * 7 * * 


ae 


CHAPTER VII 


Ir he could have known of the difficulty being ex- 
perienced by the young blighter to keep Druro from 
returning to the Bang Up to wring the neck of its 
valiant proprietor, Luff might have congratulated 
himself instead of bullyragging Loochia. For, as 
they rode home, Desmond thought it as well to unload 
once and for all on the subject of the Luffs and their 
beneficent intentions. In his own mind, he was con- 
vinced that, abetted by Lypiatt, the bright pair had 
been working all along to ruin Druro body and soul, 
and make it impossible for him to continue in 
Rhodesia. However, Lypiatt’s name was left out of 
the indictment, for strongly as Desmond suspected 
the intrigue he had no absolute proof, and it was no 
use making Druro’s position at the Oof Bird unten- 
able. Even with regard to the Luffs he had difficulty 
in convincing Druro of their sinister motives. 

“Why should it be worth anyone’s while to blacken 
and drag me down?” he inquired deridingly. Hadn’t 
he done it well enough himself? The idea of ruining 
him as a member of Rhodesian society moved him to 
wild laughter. 


“There Luff sat, anyway’—Desmond’s tone was 


contemptuous—‘“‘squatting on his heels, waiting. Of 
course she knew he was there, and equally of course 
I was not expected.” 

“The blessed beggars! How I’d like to twist Eric’s 
knobby nose. It ought to be done, too... it’s a 
public dut aa 

“No, you don’t,” interrupted Desmond firmly. 
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“Have some sense, Druro. Thank your stars you’re 
out of a muddy business, and keep out of it! How’d 
you like to have to marry Loochia to appease outraged 
Rhodesia?” 

Druro’s laugh was a melancholy thing to hear. 

_ “Don’t try to persuade me that any woman would 
want to marry me, Desmond.” 

Desmond did not think it necessary to teli him that 
Loochia believed in the possibilities of latent greatness 
in him—“‘given the tight woman,” but answered 
cheerfully ;- 

“A jolly good job for you. Precious few of them 
are worth a twopenny d ee 

After a moment’s pause he added, grinning: 

“There’s not a woman on this earth will ever in- 
veigle me into marriage.” 


Druro turned and glanced at him, with a bitter and — 


thoughtful smile. 

“You know a heap, don’t you, Desmond, considering 
the fewness of your bright young years? But I dare 
say you're right—and darnside shrewder than I am on 
this subject, anyway. A couple of years ago—in Paris 
—I met a girl whom just to look at was to believe in, 
Or so it seemed to a damn fool like me. Certainly she 
had tragedy stamped on her, but I could have sworn 
that the look of her eyes, the way she carried her head, 
the lovely depth of her voice spelt something within 
that was fine and proud and shining, something that 
all the dirt and devils of the world could not tarnish, 
something a man could live by and die for!” He gave 
_ adeep sigh. Desmond’s mordant raillery seemed dried 
_ up. He rode silent and impenetrable, staring before 
him at the road blindingly lit by the moon. 
_ “Yet within a week of meeting her,” the narrator 
continued drearily, “I knew that she was just like the 


rest of ’em.” 
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Another uninterrupted silence. 

“A man whose word I could take showed me a pic- 
ture on the ship coming out—a jolly group taken at 
an English country house—and she was in it, an un- 
married girl then, famous for her beauty and wit. But 
shortly afterwards she had married a well-known peer, 
famous, too, one of the great partis of the day. My 
friend, who knew him, said he was a top-hole fellow. 
And she—well, she was just crooked. Couldn’t play 
the game according to rules. On the very wedding day 
he found out how she had double-crossed him. The 
other man turned up, there was a fight with revolvers in 
her presence—and both men were killed. At the inquest 
she was dumb as a fish, and as she was the only one 
who knew it, the truth was never unfolded. No one 
could get any change out of her. But she got away 
with everything in sight, all his money, estates, etc.— 
and, of course, the title as well. Quite a little haul.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Oh, never mind names. I wonder you did not read 
about it at the time, though. However, it seems that 
she didn’t reckon with public opinion, and when society 
throws you down with a bump it does it thoroughly. 
Her name in England was mud. Even her own people 
chucked her out. She was a sort of exile when I met 
her—somewhere in the Latin Quarter.” 

“They’re not so particular there, 1 suppose ?” queried 
Desmond dryly. 

“God knows. But one thing I can tell you... 
you'd never have believed it of her, Desmond. If 
you’d ever met her, even a cynical young cub like you 
would never have believed it. And when I remember 
her... . I don’t know what the devil makes me re- 
member her so well!—I could swear in the face of God 
Himiself that the whole yarn is a lie.” 

He turned angrily and suddenly on his companion: 
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“So that’s that. And, apropos, don’t let me hear so 
much of your cheap stuff on the subject of women in 
future, please, or I shall be obliged to deprive you of 
my distinguished friendship.” 

Perhaps Desmond was tired. At any rate, it was 
with a manner singularly meek and subdued that he 
bade Druro good-night. 


* * * * * 


The Count continuing ill, the charge of the mine 
devolved entirely upon Druro, and he was not happy 
about it, for the output fell lower that week than it 
had ever been. : 

“The devil seems to be in it to show me up as an 
incompetent jackass or a mining hoodoo,” he com- 
_ Pplained irritably. ‘As long as the Count was about, 
_ the daily scrape ran to twenty ounces at least, but as _ 

_ soon as I take over it drops to six, even four.” 
Worried and puzzled he stared across the table at 


~ Desmond. 


“What do you care?” said Jimmie Spelter happily. 
“If the Count and Lypiatt think it good enough to go 
on? Lypiatt can stand the racket, anyway. That 
Agate of his is a perfect jeweller’s shop. I see by 


_ the Returns that he took over three thousand pounds 


profit last month!’ 

“What was last month’s output here?” inquired 
Druro with knitted brow. 

“Two hundred and twenty ounces, I think.” 

3 “Well, it won’t be this month at the rate we’re 
- doing.” 
__ “What do you care?” repeated the not too original 
_ Jimmie. “Take your chips and let them do the worry- 
_ ing.” Jimmie, engulfed in cam grease and cylinder 
_ oil, never worried. His ambition in life was to keep 
_ his machinery in order and not be called up at night 
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to fix a pump or see to a hot bearing. He wanted his 
night’s sleep and he earned it. 

Desmond took a more intelligent interest in Druro’s 
problem and understood the latter’s chagrin at the 
mine’s defection under his management. If there were 
grounds for his fears it was not for want of applica- 
tion. He was a man always up with the dawn, though 
once he bitterly told Desmond that he hated the dawn 
more than any part of the day. 

Everything and everyone was kept at top-notch 
speed. He slave-drove for Lypiatt as he would never 
have done for himself, working as devils are sur- 
mised to work in hell, stoking the fires for would-have- 
been saints. The mill never stopped for want of ‘stuff.’ 
Every atom of reef that came up the shaft, and all the 
surface rubble that lay in considerable quantities in 
the vicinity was scrabbled up and put through to make 
up the tonnage. But in spite of everything the daily 
scrape of gold from the plates remained despicable. 

The Count when told of the state of things did not 
seem unduly distressed. 

“She'll be all right,” said he comfortably. “No need 
to worry. She'll right herself before the end of the 
month—you'll see.” 

He did, however, suggest that Druro should hurry 
and get another level opened up as soon as possible, 
and Druro accordingly hurried up. The same night 
was historic not only for the lowest scrape taken off 
(two ounces) but for a phenomenon in the shape of a 
pink Polar bear that tried to get into the Count’s hut 
and hug him to death! So the aforesaid comfortable 
words were not so consoling as they might have been. 
Still, hope dies hard in the mining-man’s breast, and 
with the month only half gone Druro watched daily for 
an improvement: Desmond could almost have sworn 
that he prayed for it. 
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“What gets me,” he exclaimed to Desmond, “‘is that 
the mine is only behaving as I expected her to, from 
my Original sampling. I couldn’t understand then how 
the Count got his good scrapes of sixteen, eighteen, 
twenty, sometimes even thirty ounces; and I don’t 
now. Yet, if other men can get gold out of her, why 
in Columbus can’t I?” 

Desmond being unable to enlighten him, he con- 
tinued in angry soliloquy: “She must be one of those 
properties that mill better than they sample—it is gen- 
erally the other way about. Or, of course, she may be 
pockety. But why should I always miss the pockets? 
Hope to God I strike one soon, anyway.” 

Fortunately, Lypiatt kept away during this trying 
time, and fortunately, too, the Count began to mend 
of his fever and his Antarctic visions, and before the 
end of another week was crawling about once more. 
Almost immediately the daily scrape improved. Druro 
had been on the point of dropping Lypiatt a note advis- 
ing him to shut down, as the output would certainly not 
pay the native wages at the end of the month, let alone 

_ the white men’s salaries, but instead of this communi- 
_ cation went a une from the Count saying he was better. 
_ Lypiatt came over the following day (always with his 
black bag, as Desmond noticed), and he and the Count 
- had a pow-wow in the office. The scrape that night 
_ went up to thirty-five ounces! Desmond asked Druro 
_ what he had been worrying about, and the Count from 
_ his bed openly derided him as a mining expert. 

“TI knew she’d be all right,” said the vision-haunted 
scarecrow. “I’ve told Con Lypiatt to let the bank 
_ know we shall have a thousand pounds this month!” 
“A thousand pounds!” Desmond stared, but Druro 
_ for once made no comment. . He only looked very 
- curiously at the Count. 

For two or three days afterwards he was very 


It 
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thoughtful, and spent a great amount of time in pan- 
ning samples of what came up from the shaft; even 
smashing up the large pieces of reef and putting them 
through. Desmond, now intensely interested, and hard 
on his heels, missed nothing. The sampling results 
were always the same: despicably poor. Yet the Count, 
pottering back and forth and never failing to do the 
evening scrape himself, invariably took off twenty to 
thirty ounces of amalgam daily. 

“This is a freak mine!” said Desmond. But Druro 
kept on saying nothing. 

At the end of the month, even as the Count had 
prophesied, a thousand pounds’ worth of gold went 
to the bank. And the same morning Druro went to 
the Count’s hut. The latter was still abed, his 
breakfast beside him, and a cheerful smile upon his 
lips. 

“Tm clearing out,” said Druro abruptly. 

The happy smile was wiped from the Count’s lips. 

“What in hell for?” 

“Purely to suit my own principles—such as they 
are,” was the steely reply. 

The two men looked at each other. They were old 
friends. Druro had felt a genuine liking for the Ger- 
man, and the Count always openly expressed his affec- 
tion for Druro. But the end had come, and the Count 
knew it. ; 

“You think things are not square, Lundi?” he mum- 
bled, and all at once he looked a sorry and crapulous 
old man lying there. 

“T don’t think,” said Druro. “I’m a mining man 
and my instinct has known all along, but drink blunted 
and friendship blinded it. Then, of course, I didn’t 
expect to be let down by you.” 

“Don’t rub it in,” said the other miserably. “TI have 


felt ashamed of myself when dropping the amalgam — 
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in the box . . . not only of the dirty deal, but of hav- 
ing dragged you in.” 

“T suppose the idea was that, as a pal, I was safe not 
to give the show away? Or perhaps you thought I 
had fallen so low I wouldn’t care what I did as long 
as it meant money for whisky ?” 

The man on the bed shrank at the knife-like quality 
of the other’s tone. But it was not the Count so much 
as his own soul that Druro was arraigning. He was not 
_ worth even friendship, then! All things fell from him 

one after the other . . . love of woman, good repute, 
fortune, resolution, and at last the friendship of 
men. All proved worthless! ... or was it he that 
was worthless, with his wasted brains and broken 
dreams? 

He stared, unseeingly, at Baron von Blauhimmel, 


and that Prussian nobleman, shamed and stricken, mis- — 


understood the stare. He thought Druro required de- 
tails, and that considering the circumstances he had 
every right to them. 

“The gold came from Con Lypiatt’s, of course, and 
the scheme was his, though I needn’t pretend I wasn’t 
_ ready to fall in with it. He’s taking thousands from 
the Agate, but there are royalties to pay there, while 

here we own the show. He brought the amalgam over 
weekly in his car, and I’ve kept it here in the hut. It 
was a bit awkward when I was too sick to get out and 
_ drop it into the box. No wonder the output fell!’ 
_ He grinned weakly, but Druro’s stern glance frightened 
him. “What are you going to do about it, Lundi? 
_ Not give us away to the Government are you, my god? 
_ After all, I trusted you as a friend . . . even against 
_ Con’s judgment.” 
| “That'll do,” interrupted Druro roughly. “Your 
_ trust and Lypiatt’s mistrust weigh about level as com- 
_ pliments, and I’m much obliged. But we needn’t speak 
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any further of friendship. You and he are quite safe 
from being given away by me, though not through any 
virtue of your own. There’s just one little condition I 
must attach, however 

The Count looked at him beseechingly, but Druro 
laughed in his face. 

“Yes, that’s the condition right enough—you close 
down at once.” 

“Not at once, Lundi. Not right away? What will 
people think? What am I to tell the bank? How can 
a mine drop from one thousand one hundred pounds a 
month to nothing? Give us a few days at least. . . ee 

“Not a day.... Not another ounce. You can 
draw the fires, slam the ledger, and declare your last 
dividend.” 

“Con’ll never forgive me!” groaned the Count. 

“Forgiveness!” gibed Druro. “Tell him he’s lucky 
to be out of gaol.” 

He strode straight from the hut to his own, where 
it did not take him ten minutes to sling his possessions 
into a kit-bag. Nor did he bother to revisit the office 
and shaft. The Oof Bird’s affairs were no longer 
his affairs. The Count would have to get busy himself 
with the shutting down. 

“That’s his funeral,” said Druro, and grimly amused 
himself for a second with the thought of the very 
awkward predicament the two rascals-would be in 
with regard to their bank, the Mines’ Office, and their 
employees . . . to say nothing of a tender and intelli- 
gent public. 

But he was not amused long. For one thing his 
anger was too great at the trickery that had been prac- 
tised on him; for another, rage inflamed thirst, and 

there was no ponjola in the camp. In a short time he 
crossed to where Desmond sat outside his hut picking 
ticks off the Count’s pointer bitch. . 
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“T’m off, Desmond, so we'd better say good-bye.” 

The other stood up galvanised. 

“What’s wrong?” 

Druro regarded him with ensanguined blue gaze. 
Excitement and anger were giving place to the habitual 
depression that is the torment of the alcoholist. He usu- 
ally concealed it under a blithe smile, but it ate his 
heart like the worm that ceaseth not, and in this mo- 
ment he was ‘fed’ and filled with everything and every- 
one. Friend and enemy had allied together to dupe 
him, and he couldn’t even Tepay them with the legal 
_ punishment their fraud merited, because a woman 
stood in the way. (How could he send Gaynor 
_ Lypiatt’s husband to gaol?) Then there was this 
- youngster whom he almost loved—if he had been fit 

to love anything. But what was the good? To have 

a friend you must be a friend. And what was he 
worth as a friend? What was he good for, anyway, 
- but to go out and drink himself to death? That was 

the best thing he could do. He stood there making 

this desolate decision while he looked at the boy and 
thought how beautiful he was when he forgot to squint 
and twist his lips in satirical jeers. For Desmond, 
taken by surprise, wore a certain innocent and child- 
_ like expression in his open-eyed, open-lipped stare, and 
the sight of him pulled at Druro’s heart in curious 
fashion. For a moment he did not desire to go away 
_ and die like a dog on the veld, but to be alive, as this 
_ youngster was—satirical and jeering on the surface, 
_ but clean and sweet in his ways, no lies and trickery; 
no gold stealing, no drunkenness! The next moment 
despair ate Lundi Druro again. “What’s the good ?” 


echoed his devil of depression. In any case, he © 


_couldn’t give Desmond the facts, for he had passed 
his word to the Count that no ‘giving away’ should 
be done. 
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“The property is not in need of my services, and I’ve 
made up my mind to quit.” 

He added with a wry smile: 

“The Count will tell you all about it, no doubt,” 
thinking to himself: “Yes, he will—his own version!” 

“Where are you going?” 

Druro’s glance passed to Chauma and Kaboli. He 
didn’t think it fitting to say where he expected to go 
very shortly, to explain to this kid, in fact, all the 
nausea and weariness he was longing at that moment to 
dull and drown with whisky. 

“T must be up to something,” he said vaguely, but 
without dejection. He was never dejected in manner, 
however deep his soul was sunk in the pit. Perhaps 
this was because he never felt pity for himself: only 
disgust. Even having made up his mind that his fate 
was to drink himself to death, and the sooner the better, 
he blamed no one but himself. It was not the world’s 
fault that everything he touched crumbled and turned 
to ashes; that the woman he loved turned him down; 
that a man he had treated ‘decently’ hid in a cupboard 
to trap him, and a woman he had liked abetted the 
plan; that another man called friend tricked him into 
dirty dealings with gold. It was plainly something 
rotten in Lundi Druro himself that merited nothing 
better of men and women. He was evidently an ac- 
cursed thing, rotten, useless, a drunken derelict, a 
penniless loafer, a cumberer of earth, not even able to 
get an honest living; but he was not sorry for himself, 
and no one need feel sorry for him. He stood there 
very erect before Desmond, holding out his hand in 
farewell: M’Schlega—the man who smiled! 

“To hell with the sea boots——” he was thinking, 
and he might have been ready to kill if he had known 
that behind the clear eyes that met his bloodshot ones, 
was pity profound; that what Desmond saw was a 
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boy who had been man-handled in the game of life, 
rough-housed, knocked out by one foul blow after 
another, a boy who having looked at all the world with 
trustful eyes and soul unclouded, had been all the 
easier mark for its ‘slings and arrows.’ 

Perhaps had Druro known these things he might 
have wanted to kill; or he might have laughed at the 
heaped up wisdom of that bright youngster. Perhaps, 
instead, the reservoir of scalding unshed tears that had 
burned and burdened his life so long might have 
broken asunder, and brought relief that death itself 
scarcely promised. = 


The thirst of unbearable things 


might possibly have been assuaged by something other 
than ponjola. Who knows? 

At any rate, he did not guess the truth, and Des-— 
mond had no power to reveal it. Human souls are 
aloof and lonely things that hide from one another in 

their anguish. So they parted casually enough. 

“See you later,” was Druro’s last remark, thought- 
lessly false, for he had no such intention. 

“Didn’t mean to deceive him,” he reproached him- 
self as he rode away. “Nice kid! Wonder who he re- 
minds me of sometimes? It can’t be Gay for he’s 
nothing like her, No one is like her... . Oh, my 
God!” Z 

He was alone on the veld, and could groan aloud 

without disturbing anything but a group of asvogels 
_ luxuriously lunching upon a dead ox. 

_ After Druro’s departure, Desmond sat outside his 
_ hut staring at the scenery with a brooding discontent. : 
His thoughts were not good, and a headache that had 
_ been troubling him for some days did not improve 
them. Further possessions were a bad taste in the 
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mouth, a pulse that beat like a young drum, and a sense 
of coming disaster. What he did not realise was that 
his first dose of malaria was due and overdue. In fact, 
it had arrived. 

Fortunately no one made any demand upon his 
services at this time. Everyone at the Oof Bird seemed 
preoccupied with their own affairs. The Count, tem- 
perature or no temperature, was up and doing. That 
old citizen of the world knew he could afford to take 
no chances with Lundi Druro’s ultimatum, and within 
an hour of the historic conversation in the hut all work 
was ata full stop. The mill had ceased its clamour, and 
the little spitting, raging steam hauling winch was at 
rest. Jimmie Spelter, the demon in charge of these 
devices, had retired to his hut to engage with hot water 
in an attempt to turn himself into a white man, his 
intention being to go on an immediate bust before look- 
ing for another job. From the shaft and workings 
issued a stream of workers, each carrying tools and 
the amazing collection of personal equipment a nigger 
loves to take about with him. They hummed and sang 
with excitement like black ants on the trail, and pres- 
ently from the compound, whence they were bound, 
arose a great clatter of argument and clang of pot and 
pan. Stopping work at full swing in the middle of the 
morning was passing strange, so strange that only one 
word would express it: 

“Makiwa!” 

A nigger always sums up an extraordinary occur- 
rence or condition by that single word: “Whiteman!” 

That settles it. No further comment necessary. But 
in the native philosophy unexpected respite from 
labour is always good, and an opportunity to eat, drink, 
and jabber not to be lightly disregarded. Later, when 
bellies were full, would be time enough to inquire as 
to what fate the white man’s whim decreed for them. 
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Desmond, scarcely less fatalistic, did not even bother 
to demand of the Count an explanation of the up- 
heaval. Not for nothing had he followed on the heels 
of Druro these past weeks and noted his puzzlement 
over the discrepancy between sampling and output. 
With-a shrewd remembrance of the experience at the 
Macree, and the dissertation it had called forth from 
Sherry on the methods of getting-rich-quick in Rhode- 
sia, added to his own computation of Lypiatt’s honesty, 
he had in fact suspected for some time that the weekly 
visit of the Count’s partner to the Oof Bird, always 
laden with a suitcase, had a good deal to do with the 
gold output. 

As Druro had invariably made a point of being out 
of the way when Lypiatt came, he naturally knew 
nothing of the suitcase. And Desmond had not seen fit 
to communicate his suspicions. First, because he was 
not absolutely certain; and, secondly, because he 
wanted to see whether Druro’s brain was still alert 
enoigh to detect the truth. And, having detected it, 
how keen remained his sense of honour and decency? 
Had it survived at all under the tax of drink laid upon 
it? or would he just acquiesce in roguery, take his share 
and say nothing? This, above all, was what Desmond 
wanted to know. And now he knew. Druro, with. 


Tage and mortification in his eyes, had shaken the dust 


of the Oof Bird from his feet, and the mine was shut 
down with a slam. No dictionary needed to translate 
that answer. 

After lunch appeared Lypiatt. The Count had des- 
patched a message to him by native runner, but this he 
missed owing to his having already left the Agate for 
Wankelo. The situation, then, found him all unpre- 
pared, and a call at the Bang Up en route having added 
nothing to his amiability, it can be imagined that to 


come upon the Oof Bird with its mill hung up and 
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everything quiet save for the din of happy idlers in the 
compound would not cause his soul to overflow with 
sweetness. His eyes were flaring like torch-lit water 
as he strode up the slope to the mess-hut, heavily laden 
as usual, and the first sight they fell upon was Des- 
mond lounging upon a packing-case and Jimmie Spel- 
ter making a final effort to get himself white with 
paraffin and waste. 

“What in Latin and Greek has come to this unsanc- 
tified and colourful mine?” demanded its owner in cold 
and terrible wrath. Desmond who never made answer 
to bad language, observed him superciliously from be- 
hind a cigarette, but Jimmie resplendent as a lily of the 
field, and of a redundant odour, laconically obliged. 

“She's -G.L.” 

Straightway dumbness fell upon Constant Lypiatt. 
The stream of eloquence was dammed. His hands 
twitched and his eyes flared but words were denied 
him, even to inquire the whereabouts of the Count. 
Instinct alone seemed to guide his footsteps to the hut 
of that convalescent gentleman, who, greatly wearied 
by the morning’s strenuous events, had now taken to 
his cot and the steady absorption of alternate doses of 
Hollands and quinine. What occurred there, behind 
the closed door, history of the defunct Oof Bird, 
written or unwritten, recordeth not. Certain it is that 
the affliction of dumbness miraculously fell from 
Lypiatt, for the sound of his voice, not loud but fluent, 
could be plainly heard. Doubtless he was describing 
the virtues of the Count and all his friends—especially 
Druro—in picturesque phrase and laudatory epopeeia. 
The Count’s voice, too, strengthened and melodised by 
stimulant, could be plainly discerned in the eulogistic 
chant. 

“Let us now praise famous men!” said Desmond to 
Jimmie Spelter, and kicked a smart tattoo with his 
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heels on the packing-case. But the quotation was 
wasted on that anointed artisan as it never would have 
been on the parson’s son who had left camp that morn- 
ing. Desmond reflected dolorously upon this, but there 
was compensation in the sight of Lypiatt emerging 
once more from the bedchamber of the sick man, still 
lugging the white man’s burden. He approached and 
surprisingly addressed the two idlers: 

“I think the Count has done quite right”—with a 
slightly factitious smile—“I have absolute faith in his 
judgment. The reef having pinched out it was no use 
carrying on, even for another hour.” 

Desmond’s mouth opened in a wide smile of admira- 
tion at the aplomb and finish of this statement. He 
also openly admired the speaker’s attachment to his 
suitcase, observing with malicious interest its dragging 
weight. The strain must have been great, but Lypiatt 
possessed strength as well as nerve. 

“For a time,” he continued calmly, “operations will 
be confined to development work only.” (The bag 
was changed to his other hand.) “A reef can ‘make’ 
as well as ‘pinch,’ and who knows, perhaps within a 
month we shall all be back again.” 

Something about Desmond’s mocking glance infuri- 
ated him, but he smiled patronisingly at Jimmie: 

“Let the Count know your whereabouts.” 

No one assisted his exertions in getting the bag 
downhill into the car. Indeed, it was notable that one 
so prone to command service for his slightest needs 
desired no help in this matter. 

Jimmie Spelter, as clean as he was able to get, and 
with his pockets full of wages, now set out for town. 

He had only lingered out of sheer affability and per- 
haps a humble hope of persuading Desmond to accom- 
pany him on his fondly anticipated bust. But that 
_ young gentleman presented him instead with depress- - 
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ing prophecies as to the sad end of those who waste 
their money in the pursuit of wine, women and song. 

“Put it in the bank, Jimmie,” he advised. To which 
Jimmie cryptically replied that there were things you 
could not put into the bank, and went his ways to 
Wankelo. 

Thereafter, Desmond made an attempt to pack up 
his own belongings for departure, but about five min- 
utes later, his brow being trimmed with a fine pearly 
sweat, and his brain having changed into cotton wool, 
he sat down by the door instead and gazed dreamily at 
Chauma and Kaboli. A heat haze shrouded them like 
twin brides, in mystic amethystine veils, and he had a 
great desire to set them down in paint. But the desire 
to sit still was even greater, and when dusk fell at last, 
amethyst deepening to gloom, and night (as the Eliza- 
bethan poet hath it) ‘laying her velvet hand upon 
day’s face,’ he was still sitting there dreaming. 

Gow came to announce dinner, adding the informa- 
tion that the Count was sick and gone to bed—respect 
for the white man forbade him to use the word ‘drunk’ 
instead of ‘sick,’ but Desmond had an imagination even 
though he felt too tired to use it. It occurred to him, 
indeed, that he had never felt so tired in his life before. 
Even while admiring the Count’s acumen in going to 
bed, certainly the most desirable place in the world, he 
hadn’t the energy to get there himself. His limbs had 
turned leaden, and his wits grew woollier and woollier. 
Finally, when everything was pitch dark and no sound 
broke the stillness except the dull thud of a drum in 
the compound, he had just sense enough to go into the 
hut, close the door behind him, and cast himself, boots 
and all, upon the bed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHEN next he took an interest in life, it was to find 
that the features of his surroundings had changed 
to something entirely unfamiliar. Instead of irregular 
mud walls, distempered sky-blue ones rose about him. 
There was also a real wash-stand (not a packing-case) 
and a real hanging cupboard of polished walnut (not 
nails driven into a plank). Moreover, the bed he lay 
in had fresh white sheets! On the wall facing him 
hung a brown print of that idyllic picture by Maurice — 
Greiffenhagen in which a shepherd and his love, stand- 
ing amidst poppies and sunshine, are lost to all but 
Nature’s song in their hearts. The only familiar 
objects in the room were his own trunk and kit-bag 
piled neatly under the window. The window had 
white muslin curtains! 

This was very entertaining, but there was something 
disconcerting about it too, though Desmond could not, 
for a moment, identify it. His body, lying between the 
fresh sheets, felt blissfully at ease, but something in 
his brain sounded a note of alarm. Slowly he turned 
upon the pillow seeking enlightenment, but found only 

_ further riddles. A  beribboned baby’s cot stood 

_ between his bed and the wall! It was a relief to dis- 

_ cover that there was nothing in it. But where on earth 
could he be? 

“Am I going mad? Have I gone mad?” he softly 
demanded of the universe, and next inquiringly held 
up one of his hands, for it had a strange feel to it. 

No wonder! For on his shapely brown wrist, instead 
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of the usual trim pyjama cuff, hung the lace-edged 
sleeve of a woman’s nightgown! 

Slowly then he held up both hands—feeling weak 
and incapable, as if he had come a long and desperate 
journey—then slowly and weakly they came down 
again, over his face, and he gave a soft groan. 

“Oh, Zut! It’s out! Somebody knows!” 

He lay very still awhile, eyes covered by those 
brown and beautifully shaped fingers, mind sick with 
misery to think that through this accident of illness 
the carefully guarded secret of nearly two years was 
out. And he did not even know who it was that shared 
that secret, but the knowledge was not long delayed, 
for the door opened quietly and someone came in with 
a gentle swish of skirts and stood by the bed. A warm 
mothering hand rested on those covering fingers. 

“My poor child!’ 

Desmond, recognising the voice, threw off the 
hands, staring to see Mrs. Hope. A kind and pitying 
smile flickered on her humorous long-lipped mouth. 

“My poor child! Don’t be alarmed, don’t upset 
yourself! Nobody knows but me.” 

An immense relief came into Desmond’s eyes, and 
a long sigh from the fever-roughened lips. 

“Oh ... thank you, thank you, Mrs. Hope. What 
a trump you are.” 

“And what a minx you are,” said Mrs. Hope, and 
sitting on the bed took the patient’s hands and held 
them tight and tenderly, smiling whilst she scolded, 
shaking her head severely whilst she squeezed fingers. 
“To think of you being a woman all the time! Taking 
us in like that! Oh, my dear, how could you do it? 
A beautiful, wonderful woman like you . . . living a 
wild life . ... amongst all those men!” 

A faint, derisive smile appeared on Desmond’s face. 

“I suppose I’m in your maternity home?” 


’ 
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“Yes. You've got malaria, but not very badly, I 
hope. A week or two’s good nursing will put you 
right.” 

“But how on earth did I get here?” 

“Constant Lypiatt brought you.” 

Desmond started on the pillow with a cry: 

“What?” 

“No—don’t be alarmed. I tell you, no one knows 
except me. Lypiatt had just lifted you off your bed 
into the car and brought you here. He handed you 
over quite casually as ‘this chap Desmond, who has 
evidently got a dose of fever,’ and after helping to get 
you in he drove off in his car. I’m certain he suspected 
nothing. It was only after he was gone, when I came 
to put you to bed that I, of course, discovered you to 


be a wicked masquerader who has been having a joke _ 


at our expense all this time.” 

“A joke!” echoed Desmond with bitterness, and 
left it at that, returning to the subject of Lypiatt. 
“What made him bring me here?” 

“He said he had called at the Oof Bird, and the 
Count, who was rather sick himself, told him you were 
lying delirious in your hut, and suggested he should 
take you to hospital. As he was on his way to Seku- 
line, he brought you here instead of to the Wankelo 
Hospital.” 

“Thank God for that!’ 

“Yes, fortunate, wasn’t it? ... but—?? Mrs. 
Hope broke off to gaze in astonishment, none the less 
_vivid for being two days old, at the pale, tanned face 
on the pillow, and the dark hair, no longer slicked 
down by unguents, but tousled and curly, the brilliant 
derisive eyes. “But, oh, my dear, you can’t mean to 
go on with it?” 

“Can't I.” The words were less a question than a 
‘Statement. 
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“Oh, Desmond!—it seems ridiculous to think of 
how we’ve always called you ‘young Desmond.’ ” 

“It happens to be my name, though, and I never 
mean to use any other, or to be any other person. Get 
that into your nice, precious head, Mrs. Hope.” 

“But, my boy—my girl, I mean—’” and at that 
they both burst out laughing. But Desmond’s was not 
much more than a weak giggle, and at the sound of 
it Mrs. Hope’s laughter ceased, suddenly, and she 
became a nurse. 

“Vou take a dose of this, and shut your eyes and go 
to sleep for a few minutes while I get you some 
broth.” 

“Wait a moment—I want to beg you not to——” 

“Not another word,” Mrs. Hope was firm. “You 
shall talk as much as you like by and by. Now you 
must rest. But don’t be worried. Your secret is 
absolutely safe with me, and no one else shall set foot 
in the room.” 

That being all the assurance Desmond required she 
was content to sink back into those fascinating regions, 
half-dream and half-memory, in which fever-stricken 
persons pass a good deal of their time. 

* * * * * 

But, of course, the hour was bound to come for a 
heart-to-heart talk between patient and nurse, and each 
looked forward to it with different emotions. Mrs. 
Hope, though far from being strait-laced, was secretly 
horrified at the discovery of this young, beautiful and 
(she felt certain) high-born woman, living disguised 
as a man under unconventional and unnatural condi- 
tions. It seemed to her little short of outrageous, and, 
had she not been a nurse with experience of the seamy 
side of life, she could not have imagined any combina- 
tion of circumstances that would warrant such an ad- 
venture. Not for a moment did she believe it to be the 
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outcome of daring spirits or taste for an unusual exist- 
ence. ‘There was a haughty turn to Desmond’s head, a 
glimmer in her fine eyes, that told its own tale of place 
and power, and the cut of those scornful lips repudiated 
a taste for low company. More than a hint of tragedy 
lurked in that brilliantly ironic gaze, and even behind 
cigarette smoke, screwed-up lids, and derisive squints 
something clean bred as it was proud stood forth and 
could not be hidden. Mrs. Hope (like Gaynor 
Lypiatt) had always been aware of it, and pondered 
upon what manner of mill it was that had ground the 
heart of one so young to powder. She still pondered, 
and thought it unlikely enough that she would ever 
know the truth: but she meant to try and know enough 
to help, and to use every persuasion to get Desmond to 
return to her rightful identity. Yet, as the days passed — 
and Desmond under careful nursing slowly improved, 
resolution faltered a little and changed in Mrs. Hope. 
The patient gave herself up to the business of 
getting well, yet there was something so steadfast 
about her interest concerning the men and surround- 
ings she had lived among, that it was impossible not 
to recognise her intention to return to them as soon as 
she was able. Expostulation would be about as useful 
as throwing eggshells at a rock, Mrs. Hope decided, 
and in the end her intentions came to nothing more 
drastic than a daily séance on the patient’s bed, re- 
proachful glances in her kind eyes and adoring words 
on her lips. For, since she had fallen in love with Des- 
mond as a boy on the ship, there was little difficulty to 
transferring her affections to the gay, tragic girl- 
“woman who now began to bloom from her bed as radi- 
antly as an orchid from a fever swamp. 
“I spend far too much time here with you,” Nurse 
Hope would say, settling herself comfortably. “There 
are Mrs, Bates’ twins waiting to be bathed.” 
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“Imps of Hades! they kept me awake an hour last 
night—let ’em wait. What news did Dr. Ryan bring 
from Wankelo to-day?” 

For, as well as being a maternity home and haven 
for occasional fever-patients, Mrs. Hope’s hospital was 
the social centre of the district, and ‘by straight or 
winding paths’ whatsoever there was of news in the 
country came eventually to her sitting-room. 

In this way, Desmond learned, among other things, 
that Lundi Druro ever since leaving the Oof Bird had 
been on a hell-fire spree. No one quite knew where 
he stayed, but Wankelo saw him daily in various stages 
of his debauch, and in the general opinion he was mak- 
ing heavy weather of it and couldn't last long. 

“He kyant beat that game,” Dr. Filbert E. Ryan, 
hailing from the U.S.A., declared to Mrs. Hope. 
“There'll be a P.M. in the course of soon, with a fine 
specimen of a drunkard’s heart on view. I told him so 
when I saw him in the Falcon bar yesterday with his 
lips blue and his eyes red instead of the other way 
about.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Invited me to take a running jump at myself,” 
grinned the doctor. “Also something about hopping 
to hell.” 

Desmond assimilated these things with beef-tea and 
such other items of news as that Sherry had received 
a cable from England, summoning him to the death- 
bed of an aunt who meant to make him her heir; Pat 
de Vinton had got a kick from a mule that broke his 
thigh-bone; the Count and Lypiatt having quarrelled 
violently their partnership was dissolved, and the Count 
had sold all his belongings (except the grenadilla hut), 
and gone off to Cape Town on a prolonged bust; the 
Luffs had left the Bang Up and set up at Gatooma, 
where Eric was blossoming out into fresh adventures 
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connected with the absorption of ponjola; Binkie Ber- 
rington having struck a rich lode in his mine, the Plum 
Tart, had at once sent to London for a motor Car, a 
sable coat, and a Pekinese puppy for Florence, and 
bought himself a town house in Wankelo. 

These news explained why some, at least, of Des- 
mond’s friends had not called to inquire, but even if 
they had come, Mrs, Hope’s strict injunctions were to 
let no one in. For illness had changed that ‘darnside- 
too-cocky-chap out at the Oof Bird’—that ‘cheeky 
young pal of Druro’s’ into something very different 
from the person with whom the inventors of these 
phrases had been acquainted, and it would have been 
disastrous to future plans if any but the sympathetic 
eye of Mrs. Hope could have caught a glimpse of her 
lying there, fragrant and radiant, delicately and luxuri-_ 
ously feminine. The sun-tan, which she had been 
obliged to assist liberally with stain, so persistent was 

_ the dazzling quality of her skin, had disappeared, giv- 
ing place to pallor exquisitely tinted, as a gloire rose. 
The black stain was ‘growing off’ her hair, too, and 
round her temples a little quarter-inch frame of crisp 
ted-gold made a unique setting to the subtly carved 
face. 

“How I could ever have mistaken you for a man!’ 
Mrs. Hope said for the uth time, and for the nth time 
was answered: 

“Qf course you could, and you will again. What 
this large-sized hand findeth to do, Mrs. Hope, it doeth 
well. You don’t suppose I just assumed a man’s 
clothes without prolonged and careful study, do you? 
It took many months, I assure you—months of re- 
hearsal in a big studio, before mirrors; long consulta- 
tions with unknown bootmakers and unfashionable 
tailors; weeks of stealthy sallying forth by night into 
the dim streets of a great city; a gradual frequenting 
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of theatres and cafés, where the manners and gestures 
of young men could be studied; and, at last, cautious 
excursions in the daytime. As soon as I was certain 
of my gait and ensemble generally, 1 began to travel. 
One is safer on the move. Before people have time to 
notice one’s idiosyncrasies one is gone. I practised on 
Marseilles, Naples, Algiers and Constantinople, then 
perfected myself by a long trek into the Moroccan 
desert, and another in Egypt. The man on the Glen- 
connor who thought he had seen me in Mexico City 
made a mistake, but I was thrown among Spanish- 
Americans at Lisbon and picked up some of their card 
tricks. By the time I reached Port Said again, with 
the intention of seeing something of South Africa, I 
was perfectly at home in my role, as well as in any kind 
of male kit. The only thing I have felt a little uncer- 
tain in, is evening dress, so I always try to keep away 
from places where it is worn. Also I don’t feel secure 
in shirt-sleeves, and have had to put up with many a 
jeer because I don’t take my coat off ‘and get down to 
it.” I dare say you will have noticed I make a speciality 
of loose-fitting clothes? Sports coats of rough tweed 
with plenty of pockets have been my great stand-by. 
There are certain curves of a woman’s figure she can’t 
get rid of, but specially built and padded clothes can 
disguise them. One’s bust is a nuisance, of course— 
fortunately, ’ve got hardly any—but it’s jolly uncom- 
fortable, I can tell you, to flatten oneself down under 
those linen strait-waistcoats.”’ 

“Oh, my child, how could you maltreat your lovely 
figure so?” 

“Td have carved pieces off, if necessary,” was the 
calm retort. ‘“‘What’s the use of a lovely figure when 
you want to be hard as nails and able for the life of a 
man?” 


“You were never meant for such a life, child.” 
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“Perhaps not; but I mean myself for it.” 

“You intend going on, then?’ Mrs. Hope ques- 
tioned mournfully, 

“Why, of course . . . for ever.” 

The nurse shook her head. 

“It’s impossible. You are bound to be caught out 
some day.” 

“Nonsense. Was Dr. James Barry caught out? 
There was a woman who died in the King’s uniform 
after twenty years’ service as an Army surgeon, and 
without anyone ever having the faintest suspicion of 
her sex while she lived. And what about Vincent 
(otherwise Violet) Lynch, the Irish ‘soldier,’ killed 
fighting with the French (after seven years’ service ) 
in the Franco-Prussian war? And Margaret Webb 


of the British Navy? and scores of well-known and _ 


_ hundreds of lesser-known cases where women have 
worked, travelled, fought, served before the mast, and, 
more difficult still, lived quietly in small towns and vil- 
_lages disguised as men and never been found out. Some 
of them even married.” Desmond smiled mischiey- 
ously. “But I don’t think I should go as far as that.” 

__ Mrs. Hope smiled too, then sighed : 
“No doubt there have been and are Cases where such 
an extreme measure as forsaking one’s sex is justified. 
If one had a beard, for instance, or number nine feet 

. 39 


“You can take it from me there are more potent jus- 
tifications than those,” said Desmond in her level tones 
that told nothing except what she intended to tell. “I’m 
glad I didn’t have a beard to contend with, but the 
number nines would have been useful, and saved a lot 
of plugging boot toes.” 

“I tremble to think of some of the things you must 
have gone through,” said the older woman, “of the 
things you must have heard and seen, As a nurse I 
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know something of life and men, and I wonder how 
you’ve stood it.” 

“There have been awful moments, I admit. Of dis- 
gust, of detestation, and sometimes of physical fear. 
To compensate for those, however, I may say I have 
never known a single second of boredom.” 

Mrs. Hope only shook her head hopelessly. 

‘“Men’s conversation among themselves put me off 
at first, of course. In fact, nearly put me off alto- 
gether. Yet, when I came to think it over and examine 
details, I found it was much the same kind of thing, 
except for more refined language, that I heard among 
women. I lived in rather a rapid set, perhaps, but 
risqué stories were fashionable with us, and married 
women left little unsaid before young girls. Self 
preservation and procreation being the acknowledged 
“wo first human instincts,’ you can’t wonder that they 
form the basis of most conversations, and, on the 
whole, I think I’d rather listen to men discussing these 
things than women. They are coarse, naturally, but, 
as Emerson says, ‘refine coarseness and you get the 
best,’ and I’ve discovered that under men’s coarseness 
you often get glimpses of a fine simplicity, a sort of 
elemental purity. Whereas if a woman is coarse it 
seems to spring from something irreclaimably murky 
in her soul, and however subtle and witty her phrases, 
you are revolted.” 

“My poor child! you've been unfortunate,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Hope sadly. 

“In my memories perhaps,” said Desmond sombrely, 
“but I don’t bother much about them, Mrs. Hope. The 
veld wind has blown away a lot of things, and | am 
happier than I ever expected to be again.” 

“But, my dear, it’s all wrong. You, the most beauti-_ 
ful woman I have ever seen, simply made by Nature 
not only to be a wife and mother, but given brains as 
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well so that you could fit any place in life and radiate 
out lovely influences. Believe me, these are the things 
you were sent into the world for—not to live this 
rough, dangerous life——”’ Her voice pleaded 
warmly, but a stern expression passed like a veil over 
the vivid face on the pillow. 

“None of those things are for me.” 

In Desmond’s deep, starry eyes two large tears 
formed slowly and fell down her face. She did not 
wipe them away, nor yet was the stern quality of her 
glance changed by them, but Nurse Hope got an im- 
pression of intense suffering beyond those two difficult 
tears wrenched up from the deep. 

“It is such waste . . . such sinful waste,” sighed 
the older woman, and Desmond after a while muttered 
slowly, as if to herself: : 

“Perhaps it may not be. Perhaps even on the veld 
one could be of use to someone—a life not quite 
_ Wasted.” 

She seemed so sunken in sombre contemplation that 
Mrs. Hope decided that the best thing she could do was 
to slip unobtrusively away, but she did not stay long, 
for to have patients brooding over the past formed 
no part of her régime. Ina few minutes she returned, 
carrying something soft and bundly, which she 
dumped down on Desmond’s lap. 

“I thought you wouldn’t mind holding one of Mrs. 
Bates’ twins for a minute.” She bustled briskly away. 

During the first weeks of Desmond’s illness a fortu- 
nate lull in maternity cases had occurred, but on a 
sudden a perfect epidemic of babies broke out. Five 


patients, after being carefully instructed to scatter the _ 


arrivals of their offspring over a space of six weeks 
or two months, had basely ignored these comfortable 
arrangements of Mrs. Hope’s and arrived all of a heap. 
In the course of three days six young Rhodesians had 


= 
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chosen the Home as their jumping-off place into ex- 
istence, and the sounds that often came echoing down 
the hospital corridor—some startling in their anguish, 
some resentful, some rapturous and most tender—had 
certainly added to Desmond’s stock of problems as well 
as sensations. She, who imagined she had tasted of 
all the drugged cups and poisoned dishes life’s banquet 
offers to the eager lips of women, wondered if there 
was still one which she had haply missed or been un- 
justly denied. 

Sitting up, now, in order to hold more carefully the 
fragrant, mysterious bundle, she pondered the question 
still. Whatever the answer, it is certain that Mrs. 
Hope, when she returned, noticed that the sapphire 
eyes had lost their cynicism and were tender and 
shining as stars after rain. 

Afterwards it became a custom to bring, not one, 
but several babies, and dump them while the work of 
tending the mothers was forward. Mrs. Hope had no 
help with her cases except one little probationer, and at 
overcrowded seasons like this Desmond’s assistance 
was looked upon as a blessing. 

Backed by pillows, she would sit with a baby on each 
arm, a couple at her sides, another in the hollow of her 
knees. On occasion they were uproarious, for one 
howling morsel set all agog, and then it was a juggler’s 
task to keep the whole band soothed, patted, and wag- 
gled at the same time. But mostly, having come 
straight from their mothers’ breasts, they were somno- 
lent as full-fed tigers, or contemplative as Buddhas. 
In either case they always wore their eyes tightly 
closed. But Desmond, brooding with curious interest 
over red crumpled features and tiny clutching hands, 
would sometimes get a thrill when a pair of crinkled 
lids lifted cautiously and a strangely intelligent glance 
shot forth. It seemed to her that these glances con- 
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tained malice, wisdom, sadness; often despair, pain, 
and anguish; but always anger. 3 

They knew something, those babies. And, oh! how 
angry they were about it! It could not be her whom 
they detested, for they did not know her. It must be 
this world they had arrived into—perhaps against their 
wills, and to conditions they despised—that inspired 
the fury that so often was seen in their slaty-blue eyes. 

Having in her time taken an interest in most creeds, 
and dabbled a little in Theosophy, Desmond was not 
without theories on the subject of reincarnation, and 
these helpless, angry babies fostered odd fancies. Sup- 
pose it was a born-and-many-times-reborn Napoleon 
that she held in her arms, or Richard Cceur de Lion, or 
Plutarch, or Lord Edward F itzgerald? Or, perhaps, 
only some poor massacred Armenian, a woman burnt _ 
in a pyre in India, a Gaiety chorus girl, or a notorious 
New York crook? Philosophers, dreamers, inventors, 
artists, criminals, the humblest peasant, the most 
_ glorious king, all, according to Theosophy, must return 
again and again to earth until they have wrought out 
their destinies, and all must come by the same route, 
and arrive in these tiny vehicles of flesh and blood! 

One small withered thing, like an ancient monk with 
a black tonsure, had a disfiguring scarlet birth-mark 
over half his face, and when Desmond crooned 
pityingly over him, he lifted the heavy folds of flesh 
over one eye and gave her a malign glance. 

“Heavens! He’d like to murder me!” she said. “T 
wonder who he’s been? A great lover perhaps; a 
_ rakish, handsome fellow, godlike in looks and devilish 

at heart; a pursuer of women, irresistible and relent- 
less. Now he has had to come back thus—a puny 
body, delicate and disfigured!’ 

Another, a girl, had a poll soft and yellow as a 
“mimosa ball, and a delicate rose-waxen skin ; but her 
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gaze, too, was sour and infuriate. Perhaps she was 
one of those Egyptian princesses of which there is such 
a countless supply, for it is a favourite role among 
those who have ‘lived before.’ It seemed obvious, at 
any rate, that Mimosa Top did not care much for her 
new incarnation as the first-born of a little Buluwayo 
barmaid who had gone astray. She was very angry, 
either about her past or her future. 

Yes, all of them behind their folded lids brooded 
over some fateful memory; perhaps of that pellucid 
interval between death and rebirth; the secret of those 
‘fields of amaranth’ where souls are shown their pasts 
and futures as in a mirror, before setting forth once 
more upon their ceaseless travail. Whatever it is babies 
know it gives them little joy; they contemplate it 
bitterly, and sometimes they weep in wild desolation—- 
perhaps because they can never tell what they know; 
because long before they can speak their knowledge of 
the amaranth fields will be gone; because the new life 
with its conditions, its needs of the body, will soon 
blot out those wonderful memories, blur, obscure, and 
lose them, as a dream is lost after a few hours of day- 
shine. Reason enough in that to weep! 

One hefty, angry thing with clenched fists and a fiery 
scalp, reminded her of a man she had known in the 
past—Bo Doyle he was called—a big, ruddy-coloured 
Canadian millionaire, with a childlike smile, and a 
primitive capacity for grabbing with both hands what 
he wanted out of life. Her fashionable and capricious 
‘set’ had let him in among them, because of his wild 
and woolly ways, and because he was in love with 
Desmond, and it was so amusing to watch him trying 
to grab her with both hands. She remembered a day . 
when a dozen friends round her divan were trying to 
beguile for her the tedium of a hunting accident. As 
it happened the talk fell on reincarnation, and each had 
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recited the tale of some past ‘life.’ It came to the turn 
of Bo Doyle, and smiling all over his mobile face, his 
shrewd eager eyes on Desmond, he drawled : 

“Say, I remember you well in my last incarnation. 
There weren’t any Egyptian temples around, nor 
Christian slaves. Not a single Babylonian king. You 
were jest-a cunning little Eskimo girl, and I was one 
of those great, big, woolly dawgs. Oh, my, how I 
loved you! I used to sit at your feet and gaze up at 
you and think to myself, Gee! won’t I jest be a man 
next time!” = 

How refreshing he was, big Bo Doyle. How he had 
tried to scheme, tempt, beguile, and storm her into run- 
ning off to Canada with him, and how different her 
fate might have been if she had! But, obliged at last 
to believe she was not for him, he rushed across the 
world and the next news of him was that he had been 

killed in a miners’ fight at Alaska City. 
__ And Desmond ... ? Well, here she was dandling 
_ babies in a Rhodesian nursing home with Mrs, Hope 
in the doorway watching and laughing! 

“Leave me Bo.’”’ Desmond kept a restraining hand 
on the thing with the red head, letting all the others be 
taken to their mothers first. 

“Why Beau?’ Mrs. Hope’s curiosity was pardona- 
ble. 

“Because he is so beautiful, of course,” said Des- 
mond subtly, smiling. She was one of those rare 
women who can keep her secrets. But when alone 
the smile passed and sadness shadowed her face. She 
lay very still, staring before her at Greiffenhagen’s 
picture on the wall—the shepherd and his love among 


the poppies. 


Come, live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove. 
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“Those babies have tired you out,” said Mrs. Hope, 
flicking egg and milk, with solicitous marking of the 
patient’s sudden weariness. 

“No, but that picture on the wall does. I wish 
you'd hang it in some other room.” 

“Every room in the house already has a copy,” was 
the surprising answer. 

“Sapristi! What for?” cried Desmond. Mrs. Hope 
made occasion to air her knowledge of French also. 

“Pour en encourager les autres,’ said she with a 
deplorable accent and smiling not at all subtly. “This 
is a maternity home.” 

“And you are one of Nature’s old beldames,” cried 
Desmond when she had finished laughing long and 
melodiously. The nurse pleated her long upper lip and 
tried to look severe. 

“You had better not laugh like that if you want to 
keep up the fiction that a young man lies sick of a 
fever in this room.” 

“Oh, Zut! I hope to goodness no one heard me!” 

“Well, to tell the truth, mothers feeding their babies 
never seem to hear or see anything, so I think you're 
all 2H so far. But you’ve got to be careful. That 
is if—i ze 

“Tf what?’ Desmond looked weary once more. 

“Ah, you know well enough, my child. Jf you 
really must go on with this foolish, mad, wicked 
farce?” 

“Tt is not a farce,’ said Desmond sadly, “and, 
though I suppose it seems madness to you, I can assure 
you there’s been no wickedness about it so far. Will 
you believe that, Mrs. Hope?” 

“Of course I will. Do you think I don’t know a 
clean and upright soul when I meet one?’ The 
generous. answer warmed Desmond’s heart. “But, 
oh, my dear, what is there in it for your” 
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“There is peace in it for me,” said Desmond. “ ‘The 
lovely peace I never found’ when I walked the world 
as a woman.” 

Something in the words, the tragic voice, the deep 
eyes like wet violets in a storm, convinced Mrs, Hope 
at last, and confirmed the end of her essayals. Never 
again did she try to shake the girl’s resolution. Indeed, 
from that moment might be dated in her a complete 
volte face. She was now ready to aid and abet. 

“T’ve had a note from Gaynor Lypiatt, asking me 
when she may drive over to see you. Hadn’t I better 
tell her that you are still unfit for visitors ?” ; 

Desmond was alert at once. 

“Decidedly. Put her off. No one must see me until 
Im up and about again. This lying in bed is a terrible 
give-away.”’ 


“Everything is a give-away,” chuckled Mrs. Hope. a 


“If you could only see yourself with gold peeping out 
of your hair, and roses and lilies flaming out of your 
skin.” She did not add, as she easily might, “and the 
whole luxuriant, startling beauty of you!” 

“Evidently I must get busy with the walnut stain 
and the invicta rapide,” cried Desmond blithely. “Did 
you ever hear of that delectable hair-dye, Mrs, Hope? 
By aid of it you can go to bed blonde as Hebe and 
rise to meet the morning black as Chloe. Thank good- 
ness, my kind friends at the Oof Bird did not forget 
_ to send on my baggage! I should have been in a hole. 
As it is, I start renovations and repairs first thing in 
the morning. I’m a little tired now.” 

And with good cause, for her temperature was 102 
again, and morning found her back on a milk diet, 
with vinegar bandages round her head. The fond 
embraces of malaria are not so easily thrown off, 
and it was full two weeks longer before a rather listless 
young man sat out to take the air in a shady corner of 
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the hospital verandah. However limp that young man 
felt internally, it was some satisfaction to hear the 
comments of his friends as to his external appearance. 

“Don’t believe you’ve been sick at all!’ they de- 
clared. “You're brown as a berry! Look as if you’d 
just come off the veld.” ; 

“Where you been, young Desmond?’ inquired the 
H.A.P.s (short for that strange yet plentiful specimen 
known as the Hairy-Armed Prospector), who came 
singly and in bunches to look him up. “We been 
missing you! Wankelo ain’t itself, and your pal Druro 
is down for a go of the ‘fantods’ if you don’t come 
back soon.” 

““Where’s he staying? and what’s he up to?’ Des- 
mond did not know what the ‘fantods’ were, but she 
could guess. 

“Some say he’s stopping at Sherry’s shanty on the 
common, but you can mostly find him at the Falcon. 
Seems to have passed up work for good.” 

“T understand there are not many jobs going,” said 
Desmond, and exchanged the subject for ardent in- 
quiry into the jobs and prospects of her visitors. 
H.A.P.s, being human, naturally preferred to talk 
about themselves, and the great things they were going 
to do for the country. They were cut mostly on the 
same pattern, these H.A.P.s—a display of bare and 
hirsute arm being their most striking feature. Tough- 
looking customers, coatless, clad only in shirts and 
moleskins liberally decorated with earth. Many of 
them, in fact, closely resembled English navvies, 
especially those who tied bootlaces under their knees 
or round their angles. But the toughest looking of 
them would sometimes surprise you by a classical 
allusion, or by his ‘Oxford manner.’ Some of them 
had a terrible command of language not at all classical. 
Others were gentle as lambs. All were hard drinkers 
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hard livers, and would in the end, no doubt, be hard 
die-ers. 

A contrast to these visitors was Mrs. Lypiatt, 
flowering in a lilac gown, driving her husband’s big 
grey Argyle, her hands full of gifts for the convales- 
cent—cakes, fruit, and illustrated papers. They still 
met with restraint, these two, though it was certainly 
not Mrs. Lypiatt’s fault. The gulf was fixed and no 
bridge over it, but she always had a hand stretched 
across, and a glance that pleaded. Poor Gaynor 
Lypiatt! She did so want a friend, and Desmond was 
one of the few people in Rhodesia she could trust. 
But he did not want to be trusted by her. Never 
would she get back to where she had been in his friend- 
ship during those halcyon days on the Glenconnor, 
before the tongue of scandal had reached his ears. It 
was the story of Druro, she knew, that caused the 
gulf. Yet if she tried to broach that subject Des- 
mond’s sardonic smile and thus-far-but-no-farther air 
pulled her up sharp. She looked at him now as they 
sat gossiping, and wondered wherein his charm lay for 
both men and women. He was certainly not of the 
manly, virile type most women have a leaning towards. 
Only a slenderly-built youth with distinguished 
features, and a careless air of good breeding. One 
could not call him good looking even. These were 
Gay’s reflections. 

So it will be realised that Desmond’s beauty had dis- 
appeared again, in a manner as entirely satisfactory to 
herself as stupefying to Mrs. Hope. The tall, slender 
figure, half-swathed with a rug, appeared a shade 
slenderer perhaps in its loose coat, but the bronzed skin 
and sleek black hair strangely dulled and neutralised 
that amazing feminine radiancy; the expression of lips 
and eyebrows formed an insolent mask; glorious sap- 
phire eyes could not easily be suspected behind those 
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satirically half-closed lids; when they did open wider 
the squint they took on was distinctly disconcerting. 

Mrs. Lypiatt’s husband had gone down to Gatooma, 
she related; and from there he was going on down 
country to see a mine he had heard of in the Bechuana- 
land district. It was possible he might be away for 
some months. 

“Are you all alone out at the Agate, meantime?” 

“Yes, but I am staying at Wankelo now for a week 
or two, until my lady housekeeper arrives from Eng- 
land. By the way, how much longer are you going to 
be here?” 

“T believe Mrs. Hope will be glad to be rid of me 
any time now. I must be off to Wankelo, too.” 

“Do let me come and drive you in. It'll save the 
fatigue of a railway journey when you are feeling 
cheap and nasty. One always is after fever, though 
I must say you don’t look it.” 

“Awfully good of you, I’m sure. Motoring would 
certainly be more agreeable than the train.” 

“That’s settled, then.’ Gay jumped up to help 
Mrs. Hope with the eleven o’clock teas; and later they 
arranged the day and hour. Just before she left she 
made occasion to say hurriedly and with averted 
glance : 

“T think from all I hear a friend of yours is in great 
need of your good counsels.” 

Desmond, looking at her with cold eyes, answered 
dryly : 

“Ah! you are still in the missionary business ?” 

* * * * * 


CHAPTER IX 


Druro awoke, or rather he opened his eyes, and after 
a few numb moments consciousness of life with its 
hideousness and despair came back to him. He had 
gone to bed as usual; not drunk; he could not get 
healthily drunk any more; but absolutely sodden with 
whisky. Even that, it seemed, could no longer reward 
him with more than two hours of oblivion, for here 
he was awake, every nerve in his body racked and 
raw, his heart pounding like a steam piston, his brain 
ticking, ticking! Striking a match he looked at the 
watch on his wrist. Half-past one! Still another 
four or five hours before the terrible dawn! And how 
many dawns after that? How long would his body 
stand the racket? The breaking-point drew nearer, 
the snap was coming, but when? How soon? Could 
he do what he had set out to do—drink himself to 
death? or would he have to assist the job by extraneous 
methods? He pondered this awhile, turning it over 
monotonously in his throbbing brain until it almost 
mesmerised him to sleep again. Almost! At the very 
point of dropping off, his heart gave an agonised jump, 
and he found himself holding his hands like a drown- 
ing man high above his head; his heart seemed to have 
left its place altogether and moved up into his throat; 
sweat sat thick on his congested face. He might have 
supposed his last moment had come but that he knew 
these symptoms well enough; they only meant he must 
Not suppose he could forget his misery in sleep; sleep 
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was not for such as he. The only physical relief to 
be obtained at this juncture was in getting up and 
walking about the room, and this he did for thirty 
minutes, muttering to himself, cursing, wishing he 
was dead and out of it. His head felt as if it would 
burst, and the pain and misery at work behind his 
eyes drove him at last to fling himself down by his 
bedside, in an attempt to pray for relief. He gabbled 
off the Lord’s Prayer like a maniac. Other prayers 
he had learnt as a child at his mother’s knee came to 
his lips, and he uttered them meaninglessly: “Please 
God, bless father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
aunties and uncles, all the other little children in the 
world, and make me a good boy, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 


Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child. 


Suddenly the words pierced his brain with their mean- 
ing, and blood came into his eyes, searing them, but he 
could not weep. He buried his face in the blankets and 
dry sobs shook him through and through. That 
brought a kind of relief at last; the relief of exhausted 
emotion, and once more he got into bed. He was 
cold, too, deadly cold, though the night was tropical. 
The blankets brought warmth and drowsiness, even 
another hour’s respite: then dawn, that unloved and 
unwelcome friend, stole in and laid pale fingers on his 
burning lids. Another day to face! 

His eyes wandered drearily round the room as they 
had done at the same hour for three weeks past, and 
he recognised and detested every single object in it. 
A good-sized room, long and low, with a bucksail 
stretched across the ceiling, it had once been the 
billiard-room of a flourishing hotel. But, as Wankelo 
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grew and receded in another direction, the hotel was 
left stranded on the outer commonage, and its glory 
departed, its owner glad enough to sell it for a song. 
Sherry, the purchaser, had never done anything to 
improve it, and it now represented a ramshackle collec- 
tion of ruined huts. This room, at least, remained 
intact, and had been the final home of several of his 
friends before they retreated from the country, or 
from life. Lundi Druro was not doing anything 
original in making his last stand there. 

A rough table in the centre, a packing-case with a 
wash-basin on it, a tin bath in a corner, and the bed 
he lay on composed the furniture; the rest of the space 
was lumbered up with picks, shovels, drills, hammers, 
pans, pestles and mortars, ropes, windlasses, yoke- 
skeys, buckets, trek-chains, nails, screws, bolts, sieves, 
a Buffalo forge, two cases of gelatine, half a dozen 
bundles of twigs, with two or three boxes of detonators 
on the window-sill (for safety!), camp utensils, a 
large native cook-pot, and a score of other things 
necessary to the complete outfit of a prospector (or 
manager). There was also a miscellaneous collection 
of tinned foods, some onions, and a bag of potatoes. 
His friends said that if Sherry could have got his 
waggon and oxen into the room he would have 
done so. Not a very attractive residence in which to 
pass the closing days of life; still, it was clean, 
and, by grace of the bucksail, dry. There were no 
bugs. 

Fes farm, more comfortably furnished, stood 
unoccupied out in Sombwelo forest; but that was too 
far from town to suit his present mode of life. 
Neither did he care to stay in town, for hotels were 
expensive, and what money was left him he needed for 
assuaging thirst. So here, to Sherry’s hovel, he re- 
paired every midnight to spend the six hours of hell 
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that must elapse before dawn; and here he awoke 
every morning to new and bitterer weariness and self- 
loathing. 

He must get up. He decided that, wretchedly, at 
last, when he could no longer stand the sight of the 
room. The fitful night’s rest had done him no good; 
and his nerves were another day’s drunk the worse for 
wear! Alcohol was the only thing that would give 
them and him temporary relief. A stiff ’un to brace 
him up, and get him going for another day! But for 
that he must ride to the town. 

The desultory scratching and chattering of some 
fowls outside irritated him beyond measure, and the 
sudden shrill crow of a cock sent him leaping from 
the bed with a curse. 

He tumbled into a shirt and pair of trousers, 
dragged on his boots and stepped out into the morning. 
The pure veld air, sweet with faint odours of a thou- 
sand flowers, met him like a presence, patting his 
haggard eyes and fevered lips with cooling hands. 
But he hated it. Oh, God! how he hated it, and him- 
self. His soul was sick with torment; his bodily tor- 
ment perhaps even greater. A racking fit of vomiting 
now seized him; violent dry retching that tore at his 
inside, made his heart thump and his head almost 
burst, but gave no relief to nausea. He had, in fact, 
what is agreeably known among the H.A.P.’s and other 
hard cases as the ‘dry pukes.’ The paroxysms passed 
at last, leaving him trembling like a leaf and physically 
ten times more miserable than before. Curiously 
enough, something within him revelled, almost gloated, 
in this fact. There was a sort of comfort in the very 
unutterableness of his misery, and in the thought of 
the relief and reaction that whisky would bring. That 
nerved him to jump on his bicycle and ride as hard as 
he could for town and the nearest bar. Of course the 
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doors were still shut, damn them! How he hated 
those doors! 

He mounted his bicycle again and rode away to the 
veld, in a different direction to the one he had come. 
Sick and-weak as he felt, to keep moving seemed 
imperative. He rode slowly for half an hour and his 
thoughts were not good. Then, turning, he made 
straight back for the bar. He had gauged it to a 
nicety; a boy was just opening the doors as he dropped 
his bicycle against the verandah rail. 

“Whisky and milk,” he jerked at the still sleepy 
barman. 

“Milk’s not come yet, Mr. Druro.” The barman 
eyed him curiously. “Have a whisky and soda.” 


“No, thanks. Hate whisky and soda in the morning. ~ 


Pll wait for the milk.” 

Poor Lundi Druro! Vain enough, or foolish enough, 
_ to think he could ‘kid’ the barman into the belief that 
it was the milk he was after, while whisky was what 
his whole body was shouting for—whisky, sans milk, 
_Sans soda, sans water—whisky to pour down his throat 
to the dragon that burned and craved for it. Yet he 
still had power or pride enough to leave the bar without 
it, and stroll up and down the verandah outside. But 
the eyes, watching for the reflection of the sun on the 
coming milk can, had almost a wolfish glare in them. 

Strangely enough he now felt brighter, without 
realising that the clear morning air had done him good, 
and how wonderful were the recuperative powers of 
the magnificent physique he was trying to get rid of. 
If only a friend in need had whisked him off then, 
before the milk came, to some far place on the veld 
where no bars were; or if only anything in his own 
heart or soul had held out a hope or inducement of 


any kind, this most miserable day of his life might 


have been differently begun and ended. But the ways 
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of God are passing strange and His reasons inscruta- 
ble. Perhaps it was necessary for Lundi Druro to go 
down to the deepest depths if ever he was to rise again. 

At any rate the milk boy arrived, and Druro, hard 
on his heels in the bar, was soon pouring himself a 
stiff drink from the bottle and adding fresh milk to it. 
He hoped the barman did not notice his shaking hand, 
but he managed to get the glass to his lips without 
spilling any, and toss off the drink at a gulp. Then, 
hurrying outside, he threw himself on a verandah seat. 
It was touch and go whether he would be sick or not. 
But he knew that if he could keep it down for five 
minutes he would feel a new man. 

The comforting glow of the spirit stole through his 
body, and slowly he felt the sequent steadying-up of 
his nerves. After a few moments, when he was quite 
sure of himself, he got up, strolled down the street to 
another bar, and had another stiff ’un. No trouble 
about this one, no shaking hand, no nausea. He was 
off for the day. 

Torment assuaged for the time being, he sauntered 
round to look at some horses. Met a friend. 
Adjourned to the Falcon bar and had two further 
whiskies and milk. He was now blithe and gay. A 
few more friends came in, a few more drinks were 
swallowed. It was then time to return home for a 
shave and morning tub. Later, in fresh clothes and a 
brilliantly clean shirt he reappeared at the Falcon for 
breakfast. Before entering the dining-room, however, 
he stepped into the bar and tossed the barman, an old 
friend of his, for two whiskies and milks. He took 
breakfast with several other hard cases, and they dis- 
cussed the world in general with no uncertain enter- 
tainment to themselves. 

Afterwards, lighting a cigarette, he announced to 
those who seemed to like his society too well that he 
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was going for a walk. The fact was he wanted no 
company during the two hours he must put in before 
he could drink again. There is an unwritten Rhodesian 
law that, once breakfast is past, no drinks shall be 
taken until eleven o’clock. 

It doesn’t look well. It isn’t done. 

Strolling to the Club, he skimmed through the 
papers, but mechanically and with detached interest, 
for they were nearly a week old, and he had long since 
absorbed all that was in them. F eeling drowsy now, 
as the day was getting distinctly warm, he returned to 
his room, lay down on his bed, and dozed uneasily for 
an hour. 

At eleven, prompt, he got up, and just as he was, his 
bright fair hair tousled, and as usual hatless, rode for 
the town. Meeting friends en route they all entered 
_ the bar together, and ordered a round of whiskies, 
_ referring to them as ‘eye openers’ (as if they were the 
_ first drunk by anyone that day). From then on, in 
_ company and out of company, he drank steadily till 
the luncheon hour, dividing his purchases between the 
_ Falcon and the Club. By lunch time he was in ex- 

cellent form, and amused his companions much by 
his witticisms and himself by trying to eat. Certainly 
he never had much appetite these days, but it failed 
suddenly and completely when he looked across the 
room and encountered the steady gaze of young Des- 
mond lunching with Gaynor Lypiatt! Something went 
wrong with his inside gear at the sight; it almost felt 
as if his heart, that played him so many pranks now, 
had left its place once more—this time to sink to the 
lowest region of his body. He managed to continue 
_the narrative with which he was delighting the table, 
but it was only by the greatest effort, and most of its 
spicy flavouring disappeared from the dénouement. 

Gay, in a delicate gown, looking like a spray of lilac, 
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sat sideways from him; he could only see her profile, 
and for that he was willing to thank God. He did 
not desire the sight of her eyes in these last hours. It 
was bad enough to have young Desmond staring away. 
Bad enough, and intolerable, for there was some pierc- 
ing quality in that stare that was not safe. It might 
pierce out that which Druro desired to have unknown 
to any but himself. 

“What unlucky chance has brought that kid back 
to-day?” he pondered darkly. “Thought he was safe 
in hospital for another week or so! Gay has evidently 
driven him here. (Lypiatt still away or she wouldn't 
have been allowed!) A good thing the boy’s better, of 
course; but, oh, Lord! what’s he want to turn up for, 
to-day! Looks sick still, too... something odd 
about the kid . . . changed somehow! One thing’s 
certain, I must manage to keep out of his way, or 
first thing I know he’ll be on to me. . . . He’s nerve 
enough for anything. Will want to know where I am 
staying, and all the rest of it . . . and he’s not going 
to . . . not for anything in this world or the next.” 

Thus meditated Lundi Druro whilst he measured the 
chances of getting away before the two people he 
feared would have finished their meal. They were safe 
enough for the moment apparently, calmly discussing 
their luncheon and talking in low preoccupied voices. 
After those first sharp glances Desmond did not look 
his way again. They seemed unconscious of the rest 
of the room and wrapped up in themselves. Druro 
noticed, as often before, the fine line of Desmond’s 
profile, almost Greek, he thought, and how absorbed 
and fascinated Gay Lypiatt appeared to be in what 
he had to say. A faint smile would flit across her face 
from time to time. When the waiter placed dessert 
before them, Druro thought it a propitious moment to 
‘fold his tent and softly steal away.’ A nod being as 
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good as a wink to his companions, he was able to leave 
without expostulation and get out by a side door. 
Treading the verandahs and passages with a familiar 
foot he reached the lounge without adventure, but was 
unfortunately delayed there for a few moments by 
Mrs. Berrington who insisted on his promising to come 
to tea that afternoon. Then, only a few steps further 
along the front verandah and round the corner was 
the sure sanctuary of the bar. But round the corner 
Desmond stood in the way, unhurried, and with eyes 
full of mild inquiry. 

“What are you going off like that for, Druro, with- 
out a word, when I haven’t seen you for weeks?” 

Druro, caught by surprise, with his smile off, found 
no immediate reply to offer, and the other had a swift ~ 
second in which to scan the wrecked and ravaged 
features, the accumulated blood and misery in the eyes; 
to measure the devastating change for the worse that 
a six weeks’ unmitigated jag had accomplished. Then 
the old brilliant smile was brought into play. With 
a less intelligent observer it might have served to 
obliterate the impression of devastation. But Des- 
mond was not deceived; not even by the brisk explana- 
tion offered. 

“T’m rather in a hurry to get to the bank, Desmond. 
Got to see about an increase of my overdraft. Very 
important matter that,” the speaker grinned pleasantly. 

“Well, when shall I see you? Where are you 
staying?” 

(There it was! No escaping it! What was the 
matter with this darned youngster, anyway? Why 
couldn’t he mind his own blessed business?) 

“Oh, I’m off to-night, I expect,’ was the off-hand 
response. 

“Where to?” inquired the unabashed ‘kid.’ 
Druro’s eyes grew hard; but the other quickly 
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forestalled a snub by saying with surprising wistful- 
ness : 

“l’m out of a job, Lundi, and I’d like to go in on 
something with you. Can’t I come too?’ 

Druro’s eyes remained hard, but his voice was 
kinder. 

“T’m sorry, Desmond, but it’s impossible. I’m . 
I’m not taking anyone with me . . . er, this trip. Off 
on a trek by myself, you know.” 

That was conclusive enough, and Desmond said no 
more, only looked at the speaker sadly and pene- 
tratingly, with a glance, in fact, that Druro found 
unbearable. 

“T must get,” he said, and brusquely departed. 

K *K * kK k 


Desmond returned to Mrs. Lypiatt, who had gone 
into the lounge, and was sitting there alone in a corner 
watching the smoke of a cigarette between her fingers. 
The reflective sadness that haunted her eyes deepened 
when Desmond reappeared alone. 

“No luck,’ remarked that individual curtly, sitting 
down opposite her. “He shook me off most de- 
terminedly.”’ 

Gay searched the speaker’s face, watching the moody 
lighting of a cigarette. 

“Ts it true?” she asked. 

“Yes, quite true. He’s done nothing but drink day 
and night since he left the Oof Bird—worse than he 
ever did before by the look of him. He’s a ruin.” 

Gay gave a quivering sigh. 

“He told me long ago,” continued Desmond, “that 
he had tried to drink himself to death and not 
succeeded. I think he’s not far off from success now, 
though.” 

“Oh—Desmond!” 


“He’s absolutely scuppered. . . . Not only his body 
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. . - his soul looked out at me with lost eyes.” Des- 
mond’s own eyes were sombre. The listener shivered. 
“What do you fear?” she whispered. 
“He means to finish up, I think, . . . and soon.” 

Gay-leaning on her hands, put them over her eyes, 
and her body shook. Desmond looked at her less 
coldly. It was clear enough that she was suffering. 
still, Druro too was suffering, and she could not be 
spared the truth. 

“Perhaps . . . even to-night.” 

She looked up at the slow significant words, her 
face racked. 

“Oh, how can you tell? . . . You may be mistaken 

. . misled by his desperate manner © 

“Desperate! His manner was calmer than yours— 
or mine. He was smiling away. Pretends he’s going 
off on a trek into the veld—alone. But I saw his eyes. 
... After a minute the speaker added in a strange 
tone: 

“T happen to know what men’s eyes look like when 
they are deliberately seeking death.” 

Gay gazed with dilated pupils. 

“Not only that . . .” continued Desmond, “but I’ve 
been there myself.” 

“Vou fade 

“Yes. Let me tell you something, Mrs. Lypiatt. I 
think this is the time and place. I was once on the 
verge of death by my own act . . . so close that the 
distance is hardly worth mentioning. But into that 
distance stepped Lundi Druro and sent me back. Just 
of his own personality, his happy smile, his kindness 
and gaiety, he sent me back with a little hope, a little 
belief that life was not so bad after all; that some- 
where in the world were still things worth living for 
—love, honour, courage, friendship.’”” Desmond’s 
teeth bit on the cigarette, the violet eyes were dark and 
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brilliant as with tears that could never be shed. ‘But 
tears were running freely down Gaynor Lypiatt’s 
cheeks. 

“Poor Desmond! I always knew that you, too, had 
gone through the mill. I saw it as soon as we met. 
Yet?” and she stared, ‘““Yet—you could surely not 
have met Lundi before that date? Nor seen him as 
he used to be Py . 

“Never mind dates. We must think of him only— 
broken, done for, on the scrap-heap—and how we can 
pull him off and put him together again at this last 
minute.” 

“Oh, Desmond, can we do it? ... I’ve seen so 
many men go under to drink. ... I’ve...” 

“We've got to do it,” was the firm reply. “If you 
won't, I must; because he saved me and because I love 
him.” Desmond’s voice changed suddenly, and Gay 
Lypiatt was mesmerised by the sapphire beauty of the 
eyes staring straight into hers. 

“I love that drunkard,” said Desmond melodiously. 
It was a voice Mrs, Lypiatt had never heard before 
“But that means nothing to him—how should it? It 
is you he loves, and you must save him. He is worth 
it, Gaynor Lypiatt, believe me. God gave him a child’s 
heart, but meant him for a great man. Did you ever 
realise that your faithlessness destroyed a great man?” 

“fh! Don't... . den’t——” 

“I don’t want to hurt you. Only to remind you of 
your responsibility, so that you may help him now.” 

“Tell me how, Desmond. You must know that I 
would do anything, anything.” 

“Will you go out to Sheridan’s shanty on the com- 
monage to-night and plead with him?” 

She started at that, blenching. 

“Ah!” came the swift sneer. “Your anything doesn’t 
carry you far, does it?” 
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Her glance was imploring, yet held a certain dignity. 

“I think you forget that I am not quite a free 
agent sf 

“IT forget nothing. It is a matter of life and death.” 

“Does anything give me a right to compromise my 
husband’s honour ?” 

Her listener’s mobile lips curled in scorn—of Con- 
ee Lypiatt’s honour; but Gay thought it was at 

er: 

“Oh! be kind . . . do not despise me. I want to 
help, and if you think that by going ... ?” 

Desmond spoke more gently, and very earnestly. 

“I believe it is the only way. And there need be 
no compromising. We must be careful—that’s all. 
Suppose we take out your car for a drive in the moon- 
light—nothing unusual in that? And if we do not 
return till late? If a breakdown detains us? Nothing 
unusual in that, either.”’ 

Gaynor gazed at him, reflecting that what he did 
not seem to realise in the least was that he, himself, was 
a more compromising person to be with, even more so 
_ now, perhaps, to Rhodesian imagination, than poor 
‘Lundi Druro. She was wondering how to hint at this 
when Desmond, suddenly losing all patience, exclaimed 
fiercely : 

“Ah! you make me sick with your faltering and 
fears. Isn’t Lundi Druro’s life worth your husband’s 
rage if he did find out? God above! if I were in your 
_ place I'd tell him to his face what I had done. There’s 
no sin in saving a dying man . . . and I tell you that 
man is dying. Yet you hesitate to put out your hand 
_ to the gutter where you pitched him! What are you 
made of?” 

They were both white now—with rage and God 
knows what other poignant emotions. Eye blazed to 
eye; but Gaynor Lypiatt’s were the first to fall. 
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“Very well,” she said at last in low and tremulous 
tones. “I will.” 

“If you can’t save him no one else can.” Des- 
mond’s voice was harsh. “That ought to be some 
compensation to you.” 

She thought it cruel of him to strike that last blow, 
as indeed it was; Desmond must have suffered some 
cruelty too in the words, to judge by the bitter way 
they were uttered. At any rate, it was the last thing 
of any importance to their matter that could be said, 
for a little party of people came in just then and sat 
down near by. Just as well, perhaps, thought Des- 
mond, who having gained the victory desired to leave 
as soon as possible, and rose formally: 

“You ought to rest now, Mrs. Lypiatt, so I mustn’t 
stay any longer. Perhaps you may be in the lounge 
again before dinner?” They touched hands lightly. 
“Meantime, I will spy out the land and make a plan 
of campaign.” 


* * * * * 


CHAPTER X 


“Mysterious chap that youngster Desmond,” said a 
man standing in a shop half an hour later. “Has a 
very funny gait to him, too—half-sliding, half-sailing 
—with his nose up as though the earth belongs to him! 
Who’s he sleuthing round the town after, I wonder?” 

“His pal Druro,” was the answer. “But he won’t 
find him. Poor old Lundi’s ‘sleeping it off’ some- 
where.” 

Lundi at the moment was out on the blazing veld, so” 
no wonder Desmond could not sleuth him down. ‘That 
mysterious chap,’ after strolling about town for some 
time, gossiping with anyone she thought might be able 
to give her any information as to Druro’s movements, 
and keeping an eye turned in every direction at once, 
_ on the chance of glimpsing him, was obliged in the end 
_ to consider the chance of his having returned to the 
shanty, in which case it would require a certain amount 
of hardihood to follow him up. But Desmond was 
naturally courageous. 

As the hiring of a bicycle would take less time and 
elicit fewer comments than borrowing a horse, she 
went to a shop for that purpose, and as luck would 
have it ran into an acquaintance who volunteered the 
information that he had just got in from the veld an 
had met Druro about three miles out. 

_ “On his way to the old Fool’s Prayer—and looking 
absolutely dished.” 

The old Fool’s Prayer! What was he going there. 
for? A memory shot across her mind of their con- 
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versation concerning the ‘drunkards’ best friend.’ In 
her own mind she was convinced of a connection be- 
tween this sudden visit and the cyanide left in the cup- 
board. An impulse to bolt after him was stayed by the 
remembrance of his receipt for ‘cyanide shandy.’ 

B you finish the whisky, dissolve a lump about 
the size of a walnut in a glass of water, get into bed, 
_.. drink it, go to sleep peacefully, and wake up 
dead. Hurrah!’ 

Probably, then, there was no hurry until to-night. 
Meantime, she made short work of the distance from 
town to Commonage. It was the first time she had 
actually visited Sherry’s shanty, though not for lack 
of invitation. She had often passed along the road, 
which also led to Druro’s farm, but she now gave it 
special attention, noting for future reference all such 
ornaments by the way as tree-stumps, ant-heaps and 
sluits. Her approach to the shanty, which lay well 
off the road, was made quietly even with a certain 
amount of stealth, though veritably there seemed to 
be nothing in particular to stalk. Two hens fluffing 
their feathers in dust pools before the verandah com- 
prised the only signs of life. A glimpse into the outer 
stoeps and huts showed most of them crumbling and 
useless, but by a cluster of thorn fifty yards away a 
neatly-thatched hut suggested the abode of a house- 
boy to guard this valuable estate. A kaffir mongrel 
tied up there gave a querulous bark, but otherwise 
nothing stirred. No doubt the guardian had gone to 
visit his ‘bruddas’ at the nearest kraal. 

Tapping lightly on what was evidently the front 
door, she listened; if she had not been certain that 
Druro was elsewhere she might have felt alarm at the 
stillness of the place. Even so, the muscles of her heart 
tightened painfully while she rapped and listened 
again, then stepped to the window—that one upon 
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whose sill reposed the boxes of detonators (for 
safety!). An easy matter to peer within, for the 
afternoon sun was doing the same, glinting on pick 
and shovel, lighting up the corners of that storehouse 
of weird and miscellaneous treasure. The camp bed, 
neatly ‘made and covered with Druro’s red and green 
travelling rug; the bath and washstand were speckless ; 
Sherry’s house-boy evidently knew his business per- 
fectly. The silent room, swept and garnished, seemed 
to wear a strangely waiting air; but for the present it 
Was empty. : 

Thereafter Desmond, whistling softly to herself, 
took full and complete bearings of the place including 
the distance from the road to the shanty, and the con- 
dition and contents of the surrounding huts. Having 
satisfied herself that these were unoccupied, though 
two at least appeared quite adequate shelters for 
benighted travellers, she bestowed her bicycle in one, 
for she had made up her mind to return to town on 
foot. Before doing so, however, she paid a visit to a 
neighbouring kopje that lay on the opposite side of 
the road, at some thirty yards distance. Its rocks 
_ and trees proffered most convenient material for the 
camouflage of a motor car. 

Having based various observations and calculations 
upon this fact, all in the dégagé manner of an idle 
young man with nothing better to do than loaf about 
the veld, she lit a cigarette, and started a leisurely 
return to Wankelo. 

_ Though summer, which means the wet season, was 
drawing to a close, the heat of the afternoon oppressed, 
and the sun boiled red amidst black and bronze clouds, 
promising a thunder-storm before very long. 

_ It seemed a good plan on arriving in Wankelo to 
go to the Berrington’s new house and beg a cup of tea. 
Desmond, after six weeks in hospital, though quite 
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convalescent, had found the afternoon tiring. Besides, 
she happened to have overheard Florence’s invitation 
to Druro, and without putting too much stock in the 
latter’s acceptance, there was just a chance of finding 
him there. Another misfire awaited her, however, but 
Florence’s tea was good and her company amusing, 
and there was the certainty at least that in another 
hour or so Druro, wherever he had elected to spend 
the afternoon, would reappear among his fellows. For 
sundown brought that magic moment, eagerly awaited, 
when Club and bar miraculously filled with sun- 
worshippers deeply concerned by the departure of 
their god and anxious to make oblations by pouring 
out ‘sundowners’—‘their first that day’ of course! 
* * x * ae 
Though up to the time of meeting Desmond he had 
no intention of the sort, Druro really did go to the 
bank, for he strangely discovered in himself an anti- 
pathy to making false statements to that ‘young 
monkey.’ Whilst acknowledging this antipathy as 
utterly foolish and ridiculous, he somehow couldn’t 
help recognising it. But he tarried not any longer 
at the bank than was necessary to pass the time of 
day and a few jibes with the manager, as to the likely 
increase of his overdraft and the nakedness of bank 
balances generally. The only further official interest 
that institution had in him was a heavy mortgage on 
his Sombwelo property, and to this the manager took 
the opportunity of drawing his attention, with a fond 
request from the directors to liquidate it at his earliest 
convenience. Having as fondly replied that so he 
would—‘next Christmas,’ and despatched a few 
pungent compliments to the directors, whom he 
amiably designated as a band of oily and red-nosed 
robbers of Semitic race, Druro had a wash and brush 
up in the bank dressing-room. Then, after a long 
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glance from the window, to satisfy himself that Des- 
mond was nowhere about, he plunged out, and left the 
town as rapidly as possible. His errand was one on 
which he required neither company nor help. It con- 
cerned a project long contemplated, but postponed 
from day to day because he wanted to drink a lot more 
before he did it. However, events to-day had hurried 
him up. ... A woman’s delicate profile and lilac- 
coloured clothes, and that youngster staring at him 
with eyes six sizes larger than usual, damn him for a 
cursed nuisance! Interfering with a man’s pre- 
arranged programme and scheduled scheme! It was a 
good plan his, and a fine scheme—to drink Jots more 
before the curtain came down, to show that thing that 
gave him no peace—that hooded thing crouching at 
_ the back of his mind—that he could drown it, sink it~ 
and lose it, if he only drank enough whisky. Now, 
however, he would have to hurry things up, and there 
might not be time to have this ultimate tournament 
with the hooded thing. And it was all Desmond’s 
fault . . . Desmond’s, and the lilac. . . the bunch 
of lilac. 

“Oh, Christ!” he groaned, and was in a sweat to do 
his errand. What a fool he had been to leave it to the 
last like this! 

__In spite of haste he had not omitted to go first to 
Meekell’s Stores and get a bottle of whisky to take 
with him. It was out of hours, of course, another — 
breach of the unwritten law to drink between lunch 
and sundown. 

“Not done in the best circles,’ he grinned sardoni- 
cally to himself. He meant to do it, however, since he 
no longer belonged to the best circles. Hitherto, like 
many another hard case, the more he drank the prouder 
he felt of being able to resist the temptation to do 
so in unauthorised hours. But he knew very well that 
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of late he had broken the unwritten laws whenever it 
suited him. Those seven or eight whiskies and milk 
before breakfast, for instance . . . and they were not 
little ones by any means, but ‘stiff’uns,’ large and deep 
and generous. All men on the jag who have sworn to 
give it up, to ‘chuck it’ (without the slightest intention 
of doing so), take a stiff ’un as the last and final; and 
Druro had long taken them on these lines even while 
his demon grinned within and shouted : 

“Hurrah for the happy knack of being able to kid 
yourself! When you can’t kid yourself any longer, 
down comes the curtain.” 

He kidded Meekell’s, however, to the extent of letting 
him believe he wanted the whisky not to drink at once 
but to take out to his place. He stated as much, in 
fact. 

“Just off out to my place.” 

So he was, only not to his farm as he wished under- 
stood, but to his old mine, the Fool’s Prayer. 

He had to fetch something from there. 

It meant a ride of twelve miles out and another 
twelve back; for he intended to come back and mix 
with his fellows once more and drink lots to-night. 

A twelve-mile ride on a bicycle was nothing to him 
ordinarily, for he was strong as an ox—or had been; 
of late, it was true, he didn’t feel quite so well. And 
to-day he felt rotten. But it was a stifling afternoon. 
There must be the rain behind those brassy clouds! 

He found himself obliged to make many halts. 
The road was little more than a path beset with stumps 
and stones. And his eyes were not what they had been. 
Nor were his nerves. At every halt he swallowed a 
stiff whisky. The journey took longer than he ex- 
pected. He found himself ‘all in’ when he reached his 
destination. 

The Fool’s Prayer was all in too, but he had taken a 
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lot of gold out of it while it lasted, and he liked it as 
well as he could like any place in a world composed of 
ashes. There was nothing there now but dust and 
desolation. Silence, and that air of dejection all aban- 
doned properties take upon themselves, A couple of 
niggers, who had been left in charge and forgotten 
perhaps, came out and greeted him kindly, for they 
liked M’Schlega, but looked at him curiously. And 
with some reason, for the famous smile was absent at 
last, and his speech was wildest. Only his blood-filled 
gaze remained steadfast with some hidden purpose. 

After a few remarks more decisive than coherent, he 
dismissed the boys summarily and remained resting for 
a while under a tree, sitting forward, his face between 
his hands, staring at nothing. Later he strolled down 
to the little mill house, where he unlocked a cupboard — 
and took something out, careful first to note that he 
was not being watched. For some reason best known 
to himself he had a peculiar objection to the boys 
knowing what he had come for. 

After another rest and another drink under the tree, 
he remounted his cycle and rode off. 

Sundowners were in full swing when he walked into 
the Club at dusk—very upright, freshly clothed and 
apparently in his right mind. He had been to the 
shanty for a tub and a change, and doubtless the kindly 
sun had rid him of a great portion of Meekell’s whisky 
by way of his still healthy pores. At any rate, there 
he was, in extravagant spirits and his most engaging 
smile. They did not dry up either at the sight of Des- 
mond sitting talking to Binkie Berrington. But neither 
did he make any attempt to join them. Desmond, on 
her part, exhibited no outward symbol of the relief 
she felt in his return, but continued in earnest discus- 
sion with Berrington as to a chance of raising two 
hundred pounds to go to Northern Rhodesia and get 
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hold of a big tin deposit, about whose richness there 
were fascinating rumours. This indifference seemed 
pleasing to Druro, who was immediately surrounded 
by convivial sun-worshippers with many cries of 
‘Have one on me!” 

Four appetizers at least were pressed lovingly one 
after another upon dear old Lundi! Everyone seemed 
delighted with this gay and debonair personage, and 
every time he opened his mouth there was a toar of 
laughter. His voice being level and quiet, as always 
when he was most amusing, Desmond could not catch 
his jests—and did not want to. Lundi Druro was the 
least coarse man she knew, but drink brings up strange 
dregs to the surface, startling trophies from the dark 
depths of knowledge and experience that every man 
has stowed away. Amusing sometimes, these trophies, 
often amazing, rarely beautiful. But, too, when a man 
has a natural wit, like Druro, alcohol and congenial 
company will sharpen it to diamond brilliancy, and he 
was the kind of man others loved to cluster around and 
egg on to daring whimsicalities of speech and strange 
and profane combinations of language. He hardly 
ever told yarns, but he had a way of capping other 
people’s with a comment that brought the house down. 

There was no doubt that, even in his misery, he liked 
his popularity with men. Desmond had heard tell that 
in the old days, before a woman came into his life, he 
never cared for any society but men’s, and looking at 
him now could well believe it. His eyes sparkled, blue, 
blue, from their bloody setting, his fair hair was 
crumpled as always by his habit of pushing his fingers 
through it. To Desmond’s clear vision there were in- 
stants when the lineaments of a happy boy gleamed be- 
hind the dark flush of the drunkard. Strange that 
anything so hideous as drunkenness should reveal 
beauty; but there it was, glimmering behind the mask 
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of debauched self-indulgence—something indestructibly 
beautiful; gained in his boyhood, perhaps, formed by 
his mother’s love and prayers, born of his own lost and 
broken dreams, born of God knew what, but there by 
the mercy of God, unlosable, and—alive still under all 
the dust-and dirt, and careless sins his wilfulness, his 
pride, and his anguish had piled upon it. 

Thus, at least, it appeared to Desmond’s vision, as 
she sat there quietly discussing with Binkie Berrington 
the best way to get hold of the tin deposit, and do the 
Chartered Company’s officials (who were also sniffing 
after it) a shot in the eye. 

“Tf I only had two hundred pounds to spare,” said 
Binkie, eyeing his listener wistfully, “I know a man 
who would lead us to the very spot.” 

But it seemed to Desmond that she had heard a story— 
like that several times before (the last time it was 
in connection with gold in ‘lumps as big as a horse’) ; 
besides, she hadn’t two hundred pounds to spare either, 
certainly not for that project, so it was no use Binkie 
looking at her with wistful eyes. 

They were interrupted by Teddy Hill, flushed with 
sundowners and a successful cattle sale that he was 
anxious to recite about, but unfortunately unable to 
make himself very clear. 

“Four hundred cows at five-town-pen each,” he 
stated bragfully, then stared, puzzled at his own phrase, 
wondering what was wrong with it. 

Suddenly the dinner hour was upon them, and every- 
one made a move, some in sprightly fashion, others, 
on whom innumerable appetizers had taken a different 
effect, seemed sluggish and sad. Druro, needless to 
say, was not one of these last. Beatifically smiling, 
walking with decorum and despatch, and not a glance 
in Desmond’s direction, he set out in company of a 
bodyguard, chosen no doubt for certain convivial qual- 
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ities lacking in Desmond. Teddy Hill was one of 
them, still muttering with his puzzled air: 

“Five-town-pen! Five-town-pen!” 

In the Falcon dining-room many people no doubt 
envied that particular party its high spirits and happy 
outlook on life. That hardy old pioneer, Tim Branker, 
a reformed rake himself, gazed at it with a fond eye, 
and, in passing, affectionately laid his arm about the 
shoulders of Druro. He, like everyone else, was fond 
of old Lundi. 

“Such a rattling good fellah! Witty as paint, good 
tempered, good looking, and the most generous man in 
the country with his money—as long as it lasted. A 
hard case, of course, and bound to come to a sticky end 
—impossible he could last out—it was a pity, a great 
pity, but there you are 2 

They sat late with nothing pitiful in their mien, and 
long after every other table was empty were still chuck- 
ling amongst themselves. Card-players in the lounge 
could hear their voices, rather less piano in tone now, 
yet not unpermissibly rowdy. Later the sounds cul- 
minated in a clatter of chairs and hurrying footsteps. 
Rumour then stated that the whole crowd had ad- 
journed to a music hall show, at the local hall. 

Desmond, playing bridge for shilling points with 
Mrs. Lypiatt, Mrs. Lowry, and the Resident Magis- 
trate, was in good vein; but Gaynor Lypiatt made a 
singularly poor hand of it, and whoever cut with her 
looked glum for the time being, but cheered up wonder- 
fully when, with a new rubber, she passed to someone 
else. She over-called feverishly throughout, trumped 
her partner’s best cards, and distinguished each fresh 
partnership by a revoke. She was a lovely woman, and 
the magistrate had adored her from her childhood up, 
but even he couldn’t stand it. He arose at last, purple 
of gill and blowing his nose furiously, with the excuse 
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that he must be up early to-morrow. Mrs. Lowry, who 
had lost four pounds six and exchanged her florid com- 
plexion for a pale one with green tinges, also arose and 
crossed the room to another table—“where presumably 
they are playing bridge.” Gaynor grimaced wearily 
to Desmond. 

“T’m afraid she’s right. I’m not much good to- 
night !” 

“It’s the heat,” answered Desmond clearly, for all 
the world to hear. “Let’s go for a drive in the moon- 
light and blow the cobwebs away.” 

She assented, and went to get a wrap and veil, while 
Desmond fetched the car. In the bar things were 
cheering up and a good deal of noise came out to the 
street. The roysterers had returned from the show, 
and there was the chink of bottle and glass mingling — 
with hilarious laughter. Nightcaps and stirrup-cups 
were now in order. 

A husky tenor voice began to sing: 


Time will soon be over, 
Joy and sorrow past. 

Me and my dear little Ada 
Will meet in heaven at last. 


This may have been Teddie Hill’s early rectory 
training asserting itself. Someone was heard advis- 
ing someone else to start a laundry. 

“Take in all the ladies’ lingerie—get an overdraft 

at the bank to pay for the soap.” Yells of laughter. 
Then a belligerent rattle of dice and Druro’s voice 
chanting his slogan: 
_ “To hell with the sea boots and the monkey jacket! 
There’s a pigeon on the roof, a skivvy in the garden 
and the goose hangs high ” The dice clashed on 
the counter. 

“This would go on for some time, until in fact, old 
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Tim went in protesting much and severally: “Now, 
then, you boys—time to get.” 

“They'll be there another hour yet,” said Desmond 
briefly as the softly-cloaked and veiled figure slid into 
the seat beside her. Not another word was spoken 
until they were far on the veld. Even then there were 
big patches of silence. Once Gay said, as though 
speaking to herself: 

“Con will kill me if he hears.” And later: “It is 
possible you are mistaken after all—there may be 
nothing in it—nothing, that is, but a wild drinking 
bout, like many he has had before.” 

To the first Desmond maliciously replied: 

“Husbands are always the last to hear.” And to the 
second: “I am not mistaken.” 

After that she gave her entire attention to the car, 
taking it several miles beyond the Commonage, then 
turning back to make as stealthily as possible for the 
kopje that lay near the shanty. Into the shadow of a 
most conveniently situated clump of black sweet-thorn 
they came to harbour at last; and, extinguishing the 
lamps, sat there quietly, concealed themselves but with 
a long-distance view of the shanty. The moon lay 
behind a sombre wrack of clouds that threatened storm, 
sometimes drifting forth for a second, pearl-white and 
mysteriously splendid, even in her concealment lending 
to the night a pale luminence by which any movement 
in the vicinity could dimly be discerned. The kaffir 
dog by the boy’s hut barked once or twice on the ap- 
proach of the car, then whined himself to slumber 
again. If a boy slept in the hut, he too remained in- 
curious. It was safer for the two in the car not to talk, 
even had they been so inclined, for voices carry far on 
the veld. For the same reason Desmond did not 
smoke. There was nothing to do, in fact, but sit silent 
as the dead, and wait. 
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Tt seemed years of time before they heard the far- 
off creaking of a laboriously-ridden bicycle. Gaynor 
Lypiatt shivered, and, with a convulsive movement, 
drew her cloak closely about her—a luxurious affair 
composed of cloud upon cloud of gentian-blue chiffon. 
From its filmy hood her face showed like a pale wedge 
of ivory. Desmond, pale too, as moonlight itself, but 
strangely calm, glanced at her measuringly. Would 
she be equal to the task? She was a good woman, that 
was certain, spite of many misleading incidents. And 
she loved Druro: that too was certain. Yet this thing, 
this stretching out of her hand to save, seemed to be 
trying her physical powers almost too much. Perhaps 
it was just nerves—a highly-strung temperament that 
made her tremble and clutch her garments; but Des- 
mond could not help wondering. = 

The merciful gloom obscured from them the details 
of Druro’s dismounting, but they heard the crash of 
the machine against the verandah as he pitched it down, 
a thing finished with; then his unsure hand on the 
door clattering with handle and key. In a few mo- 
ments there appeared in the room the tiny yellow beam 
of a candle. 

It was miserable, nervous work sitting in the car, 
and difficult to judge the right moment to make a move. 
Gaynor Lypiatt knew it was best to leave that to her 
companion, yet from time to time she whispered agi- 
tatedly : 

“Tell me when.” 

“Not yet,’ came the answer, very steady, and her 
nerves quietened a little. She closed her eyes, her lips 
moved soundlessly. Desmond, answering so steadily, 
was nevertheless poignantly on the alert. Months of 
experience with drinking men had taught her many 
things about their periods of torment, notably that 
their worst time is not when they are full, but when 
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they are empty; a few hours after the first heavy sleep 
is when the devils of depression come out to play, the 
spectres of dead might-have-beens and weary to-mor- 
rows start their gibberings. On the other hand, 
Druro’s state was abnormal (Desmond’s instinct had 
been telling her that all day) and it was not safe to 
leave him too long alone, to trust too much to the 
likely procedure of an ordinarily drunken man. It 
was difficult, difficult, to know. Desmond too closed 
her eyes, not only to draw inspiration from all human 
knowledge she had gained, but to ask for superhuman 
help to do the best thing at the best moment. Almost 
instantly she got a clear vision of Lundi Druro sitting 
there in the hut, alone, with all artificial accessories 
and distractions at an end; alone, with the night before 
him and beyond that—the dawn. 

“Tt is time to go,” she whispered, and a minute later 
Gay was being helped down, guided with the utmost 
silence and precision across the dark patch of veld. 
Nothing could be seen except that tiny tongue of yel- 
low flame ahead. 

“For God’s sake think of him—not of yourself,” 
came Desmond’s whisper once more, and having 
pushed Gay towards the house she groped her own way 
back to the car. Just as she reached it she turned, 
and a flash of lightning showed her the tall figure, with 
its gentian-blue draperies, entering the open door. 
Then a deafening clap of thunder seemed to fall with 
bodily weight on the kopje and on the car. Desmond 
paused to think of herself for a moment or two. It 
was not very pleasant being out there in a dry thunder- 
storm, with lightning streaking past and thunder clash- 
ing and reverberating among the iron-stone rocks. It 
seemed, presently, as if amidst all the din she heard 
laughing, the wild laughter of madmen... and 
devils! Fortunately it was a travelling storm, and in a 
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little while its most violent crise seemed to have passed 
across the commonage and the veld towards the town. 
- “The last storm of the season—perhaps,” said Des- 
mond to herself, and the phrase recalled the society 
fool who in ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan’ greets every- 
one with the same phrase: “Last ball of the season, I 
believe?” until a second fool gets the remark in first; 
whereupon fool number one retorts, pat: 

“Not at all—there’s the Duchess of So-and-so’s next 
week!” 

With all her strength, sitting there, head bent to the 
clattering storm, Desmond’s mind clung to such light 
and frivolous things. She did not want to think of 
what scene might be taking place over there in the hut. 
Those two, alone at last! What might not come of it? 
Despair, tragedy, triumph, salvage? Whoknew? She 
raised her head at last and peered through the encom- 
passing darkness to where the yellow tongue of light 
had shown. It had gone now. All was in darkness. 

Rain had begun to fall, sparsely and in great 
splotches, like tablespoonfuls of water flung separately 
with violence against the face. Through this, and 
through the thick darkness, Desmond was suddenly 
aware of someone rushing towards her, and a white 
face slid out of the gloom. Gaynor Lypiatt stood 
there weeping and whispering: 


eifs mo use: ./ ° It's-no ‘use... he’s sitting 
there . . . drunk or mad ...? I don’t know... 
laughing, laughing! ... At everything I said he 
laughed.” 


She shook, her voice wavered, then rang sharp, as 
if she too were on the verge of laughter. A heavy 
‘separate raindrop splashed on her upturned face. 

“Perhaps if I could have persuaded him that I was 
not a spectre,” she cried. ‘But I couldn’t stay there 
with the smell of drink! Oh, Desmond, if you only 
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knew what it does tome . . . that smell . . . and the _ 
candle guttered out ... he is sitting there in the | 
darkness. . . . Oh, God of mercy!” 


All the time she stood stammering and weeping 
there, Desmond was unwrapping the chiffon cloak and 
putting her own heavy rain-coat on the lightly-clad 
shoulders. Then she half-pushed, half-lifted the other 
into the driving seat. 

“Pull yourself together. You've got to go back 
alone.” 

Gay understood and obeyed the hard command of 
that low voice. It would be terrible driving alone 
through the darkness to the town, but to stay here— 
that would be still more terrible, and too much for her 
poor strength. 

“Tell them at the hotel,”’ went on Desmond’s quiet 
voice, “that we met Druro, and I had to take him 
home. Off you go now.” 

The car jarred and creaked, then moved away to the 
road. No doubt the woman at the wheel would have 
a difficult time getting back, but that did not trouble 
Desmond much, Lundi Druro was in extremis! 


* * * * * 


Into the dark room where he sat, with the bottom 
fallen out of the universe, a cup in one hand, the other 
feeling in his pocket . . . someone came. He heard 
the door open and softly clash to, just as it had 
done before, and he knew that his spectre had returned 


to haunt him . . . the lovely spectre in blue floating 
draperies such as an angel might wear. . . . A ghost 
with pitiful hands and dewy pleading eyes . . . eyes 


that he used to kiss in those happy days that had re- 
ceded hundreds of years behind! She had come slip- 
ping out of ghostland to plead with him for his soul: 
and he had laughed! God! how he had laughed, while 
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the irons rived through and through him at this ulti- 
mate torture contrived by hell! At the splendid jest! 
Then the candle went out, and the vision with it, and 
his laughter had dried in his throat . . . cinders and 
ashes were in his mouth now. He sat there with 
death-damps on his brow, fumbling for the cyanide 
and the cup. It was the end. He was ready to reap as 
he had sowed. 

But peace was not yet. Hell had not finished its job 
onhim. ... She was back with him in the hut! The 
torture, the rending delight, the exquisite agony was 
to bear over again! He could not see her now, for 
there was no more candle (damn that rascal of 
Sherry’s), but he could hear the same soft swish of her 
blue cloak—the same faint jasmine scent of it . . : 


(God! they were clever, those devils!) Only one fur-- 


ther thing he could not hear, only one further thing 
he prayed to all the gods in heaven and all the devils 
in hell to spare him . . . yet to grant! 

“One voice of all the voices let me hear!” 

And it was granted; the last anguish was not spared. 

“Lundi . . . Lundi, my loved one!” 

So sweet, so low, with such music in the whispered 
words of her. Thus she had spoken long ago in those 
days when he was a man, not a sodden beast. 

“Lundi .. . my darling . .-. my heart.” 


Thus she had spoken when he was clean, yet never 


with such melody, never with more aching tenderness! 

She drew nearer now, he could make out the 
shadowy lines of her draperies close to him; her arms, 
with hanging veils, seemed outstretched to him. His 
brain reeled, remembered old words like a prayer that 
he had known long ago: 


3 Before the ruining waters fall and my life be carried 
under, ; 


= 
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And Thine anger cleave me thro’ as a child cuts down a 
flower, 

I will praise Thee, Lord, in hell, while my limbs are 
racked asunder, ; 

For the last sad sight of her face and the little grace of 
an hour. 


“Don’t you know how I love you, Lundi? How I 
long for you to be the man I loved long ago . . . and 
shall always love. . . . Can't you do this for me? 
Is my love nothing? Won’t you leave drink for me, 
my heart?” 

Oh, Christ! how tender and lovely that was to his 
ears; and he could have sworn that the sweet breath 
of her touched his face. He groaned aloud in mortal 
agony. 

It seemed to him his groan was echoed faintly back 
to him from other lips, and then, O wondrous miracle, 
the vision materialised. A real woman’s arms were 
round him; his burning face was gathered to a 
woman’s soft delicious breast, pillowed there as never 
it had been since childhood; a woman’s fragrant lips 
kissed the sweats from his brow and lingered on his 
hair. He knew it must be a dream, and he prayed he 
might die before he awoke, yet his body tingled with 
sch life, and hope, and joy as it seemed it had 
never before known; and he held her close, close, this 
vision-woman who was yet so wondrously, fragrantly 
alive. 

“Will you live for me, Lundi? Will you become 
again the man you were? . . . because I love you so, 
because I love you so, my dear, my dear?” 

“Yes,” he said, and the floodgates burst open, the 
stored tears of agonised remorse, of humbled love and 
cheated manhood broke loose at last against her heart, 
shaking him with great sobs and shudderings. The 
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storm that raged without was not more violent than 
the storm of sorrow and shame and love tearing its 
way up from the deeps of a man’s nature. 

“Gay. . . .. Oh, Gay!” he sobbed like a little child, 
and at that she too broke into bitter weeping, mingling 
her salt-tears with his. He tasted them in his mouth 
when she kissed him. He knew it was desecration 
to her sweet lips to let them touch his, vile with the 
teek of spirits, swollen, stained with the language of 
drunkenness, But, oh, God, how sweet and dear it 
was! What dew from heaven refreshing his heart, 
and lifting him out of its hell as nothing else could do, 
That, and her tears laving its soul, cleansing it, drown- 
irig at last its consuming fires, 

When she kissed his mouth, as surely to God it had 
never been kissed before, he knew she was his lover, 
but somehow, as they sat there very close, her tender 
lips now on his wet lids, he had the illusion that it was 
_ his mother, long dead, who held him against her, 
_ crooning and caressing him, dragging from him 
promises that would entail terrible struggles on the 
morrow when she was gone, as she said she must go. 
He knew that it was true; that she must go; that she 
could not stay; that some things could never be; that 
for months he might not see her; he knew that it was 
all true and would be arid tasting at to-morrow’s dawn, 
yet not arid as those dawns he had known so long and 
now had finished with for ever. He made haste, proud 
_and glad, to give her every promise she demanded. 
Not always would he have so humbly acquiesced. The 
old, arrogant, high-of-heart Lundi Druro might have 
very differently met her rulings. But was he, a de 
graded, debased, brute, drunk even now in body and 
heavy with the poisons of alcohol—whom she had 
glorified with this secret consuming; this confession of 
her everlasting love; these almost sacramental kisses— 
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was he to dispute her will, her pure and clean ordering 
of things to be? 

Even in this he obeyed at last, to grope in the dark- 
ness to his bed, leaning on her, letting her press his 
head down on the pillow and kiss it there with the 
kisses of his mother, while she covered him with rugs, 
crooning and comforting him still with warm tender 
words. 

“Always and always remember that there is a 
woman in the world who loves you, my Lundi, and 
blesses the day on which you were born. God keep you, 
my heart, and help you to be the man He meant you 
to be.” 

Those were the last words spoken, but she stayed 
by him there, and the touch of her hand was on his 
head soothing him to sleep, as a sick child is soothed 
and urged. With his mind at peace, his weary body, 
poisoned by fatigue, misery and alcohol, sank into the 
heavy dreamless slumber that it could no longer be 
denied. 


* * * * * 


He woke to a sense of loss in which was yet such 
happiness as he had not felt for years, transforming 
the future just as the uninviting room, smelling of 
onions and leather, seemed transformed this morning. 
For it was full of sunlight and the fragrant scent of a 
wood fire and freshly-made coffee. Many days had 
passed since he had smelt anything so pleasantly 
homely as those odours coming in through the open 
window. He was not miserably alone with nothing 
but a last night’s ‘hang over’ for company. Someone 
moved busily in the verandah (someone with boots on, 
not a barefooted nigger), whistling softly and setting 
out cups and saucers. 

A poignant memory shot suddenly across Druro’s 
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mind, and he glanced swiftly to where last had stood 
the whisky bottle and cup with cyanide in it. They 
were gone. Even the table had disappeared! That did 
not interest him long, for other memories crowded 
thick and fast into his mind . . . memories blesséd as 
they had-been miraculous, strange as they were true. 
For he knew very well that they were true. Incredu- 
lous as it might seem, fantastic, unthinkable, it was 
nevertheless true, and no dream, that she had been 
there in the hut with him, had kissed him, blessed him, 
sat in his arms, whispering her unchanged and un- 
changeable love. She had come there through the 
black and bitter darkness to help him . . . to get him 
back to what he had been . . . had kissed his reeking 
lips . . . and told him that she loved him. He lay 
very still, clutching at the skirts of that radiant hour, — 
driving out the torment of his loss by hope, resolution, 
and at last by prayer . . . prayer that that hour should 
not be in vain. He had almost forgotten how to pray 
except the senseless gabble of childhood, but words 
are not necessary for that soundless cry of the soul. 
De profundie clamavi ad te Démine: Démin 
exaudt vocem meam. 
When he got up, and stepping to the window, peered 
out, he was quite prepared for what he saw, for there 
was a feeling of Desmond about the place. And who 
else would have cheek enough to track him down?— 
or kindness to worry about him at all? Who but Des- 
mond would be sitting there, hands in pockets, feet 
perched on the verandah rail, whistling like a robin? 
The hut table stood out there too, decked for break- 
fast, and in the open, over the wood-fire that smelt so 
good, crouched Sherry’s boy, toasting bread. It was 
a glorious morning, sun-burnished and washed sweet 
by rains. Some instinct turned Desmond’s eyes to the 
window and the haggard face watching there. In- 
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stantly a cigarette was waving and a gay voice calling. 

“Hullo, you! Get a move on for breakfast.” 

Which Druro proceeded to do, not with alacrity, 
that was impossible in his shaky condition, but with 
grim determination to fight down the miserable nausea 
that now beset him, threatening to swamp his spiritual 
exaltation. There was to be no bracer this morning, 
no expedition in search of a stiff ’un, though never in 
life, it seemed to him, was his need greater. In fact, 
if last night’s whisky bottle had been still in sight, it 
is possible that, spite of its bright panoply of 
hope and resolution, temptation might well have over- 
whelmed his soul. Such is the terrible potency of the 
sight and smell of drink on one who has allowed it to 
become his tyrant. Fortunately Providence had ar- 
ranged for the transference of the whisky bottle and 
its contents to the scrap-heap. Fortunately, too, Des- 
mond’s coffee was second to none in the bracer busi- 
ness. 

“Where do you come from?”—Druro, washed and 
brushed, sat to the table—‘‘and how did you get here?” 

“A friend brought me in her motor car,” answered 
Desmond, tranquilly, and after a moment devoted to 
the careful buttering of a scone: “She seemed to think 
you were ill, old man, and needed looking after.” 

Druro said nothing, only gazed steadfastly at the 
open country decked in its morning glory. 

“She also advised a trek on the veld for us both.” 
There was another long silence during which Desmond 
ate heartily and Druro, whose appetite was not worth 
a brass tack, drank several cups of coffee. At last he 
answered slowly. 

“«T don’t know if the tail end of the wet season is 
the right time for trekking, Desmond.” 

“T ast storm of the season last night!” said Desmond 
glibly. 
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“Perhaps—perhaps not. I think it would be safer 
to go out to my place in Sombwelo for a bit. If you 
like to come, I shall be glad of your society.” 

Desmond accepted the proposal briskly, as if afraid 
it might be withdrawn- 

“That's a deal. But look here, Lundi, you’re not 
fit to move to-day. I rather think by the look of you 
that you’re a sick man, and that you ought to go back 
and lie down.” 

Druro rather thought so himself. The coffee had 
done him a world of good, but he was the owner of a 
maltreated and disorganised interior, and nerves that 
needed repose. 

“Meanwhile, I’ll bike to town and order stores and 
make all arrangements for getting out to-morrow.” 


That, too, seemed good talk. Much as Druro liked _ 


Desmond, and appreciated his company, he had a Iong- 
ing to be by himself for a time, in the shanty where 


she had come to him. Alone with his dreams. 
* * * * * 


CHAPTER XI 


TurEE months later—almost to the hour—Lundi 
Druro sitting in the verandah of his farm and looking 
out on the works of his hands found them good to 
behold. Acres of freshly-ploughed lands, newly- 
planted orchards, a number of substantial looking stor- 
age huts, kraals for the cattle, and a superb tennis 
court. Away to the left of the house lay the forest 
and a range of kopjes, upon which herds of koodoo 
roamed unmolested; to the right, near the river, brick- 
yards had arisen, and under the direction of a Dutch- 
man called Fouché thousands of bricks materialised 
daily. A dipping tank, that absolute essential to pros- 
perity on any cattle farm, having been planned, now 
awaited building. 

During the whole three months Druro had never left 
the farm. It was Desmond who rode in almost every 
other day to do the chores, from buying sugar and 
candles to the engaging of Fouché, beguiling a further 
o/d from the bank, and ordering and choosing the 
forestry. She even bought cattle, and a hundred 
heifers of her own were now added to the grazing 
stock. 

Seated opposite Druro with the big pot of coffee on 
the table between them, she too might well have been 
content with the work of her hands. For M’Schlega 
was himself again, and his smile no longer sprang from 
a Spartan desire to hide a thing tearing his vitals. 

“Desmond did not, however, take any credit to her- 
self. She gave it to the God of the lost ones, whom 
she had learnt to believe in here on the veld; the God 
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of “the Legion that never was listed,” to whom the 
prayers of mothers go up daily all over the world to 
save their darlings ‘from the power of the dog.’ 

Incidentally, credit might be due to the potent heal- 
ing of ninety flawless dawns wet with dew, or, of late, 
be-diamonded with frost; to the life-giving breath of 
the veld, and all the wondrous charm of the African 
muse-en-scene, including burnished skies laden with 
billowy clouds that sat down on the horizon, shutting 
off the world from the green plains of Sombwelo. 

Then, too, Druro himself had fought like a tiger for 
freedom from his chains. No one but a drunkard 
knows what principalities and powers are up against a 
man who essays to break loose and reform. But Des- 
mond in these three months had seen something of the 
contest, and the memory of it and of Druro’s courage_ 
would stay with her for ever. 

And among other things that would always be dear 
was the memory of such mornings as this when they 
had worked for an hour before dawn ploughing the 
odorous earth, with the krinky-kries calling plaintively 
in their wake—friendly little chaps, these African 
plovers, with a great appreciation of the forcibly- 
aroused early worm; then sunrise and the surging 
scent of the sand veld sweeping up like a tide, with 
joyous squark of pheasant, ripple of red-wing, and ~ 
doves in hundreds cooing their orisons from the trees. 
After the ploughing, the cattle to be looked over and 
rough doctoring done—a couple of heifers flung down 
and held while Druro scooped a bunch of maggots 
from their front feet, washed the wound with salt and 
water, and pumped in petrol. Time was when Des- 
mond might have looked upon this little entertainment 
as anything but a fitting prelude to breakfast; but now 
it in no wise affected her appetite for coffee and sizzling 
bacon. . 
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“ ‘The aberration men call love may offer us the food 
of the gods, but work well done holds to the lips the 
unfailing cruse of content,’ ”’ she quoted blithely, push- 
ing away a cup and plate and feeling for cigarettes. 
They read together in the evenings—Boswell’s John- 
son, Shakespeare, Dickens, and Marcus Aurelius. But 
Druro had classics stored in his mind as well as on 
the shelf, and knew well enough where her quota- 
tions came from. He smiled somewhat wryly. 

“Tf you knew anything about love, my son, you 
might be in a position to amplify that statement—or 
demolish it.” 

“Do you?” asked Desmond idly. 

The other’s face changed and the question remained 
unanswered. For Lundi Druro knew about love; and 
most especially the anguish of its unfulfilment, and 
loss of the beloved. Whilst alcohol was being sweated 
from his system, roasted out in the sunshine, blown out 
by sweet winds; whilst he engaged in battle with the 
demons of thirst and the terrible aftermath of depres- 
sion, there was little enough leisure to consider that 
other exquisite torment. But now, sane and clean, free 
of his devils, he was a man once more, fit to take out 
the treasure that lay guarded in his heart and gloat 
over it; and he realised that if he sat still doing that in 
Sombwelo Forest he should go mad. He had tackled 
the tasks on the farm with desperate energy, and they 
had melted before him as the twelve feats of strength 
melted before the valour of Hercules. And there was 
nothing more to accomplish. The farm, set on its feet, 
would go ahead now and, with a little care from some- 
body, keep going. But that somebody would not be 
Lundi Druro. 

His only hope lay in a return to the wandering life 
that was in his blood. On the open veld he would find 
solace as never in the peaceful monotony of life on a 
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ranch. That was good in its way, but all too terribly 
remindful of how good life might be, how sweet home 
could be—if only she were here with him, instead of 
Desmond! He looked moodily across at ‘that kid,’ and 
accused himself of being an ungrateful brute. Never- 
theless, his heart held steadfast to his plan to hit the 
trail once more, and get away, alone. Desmond was a 
splendid companion, but for the present he did not 
want any companion. He wanted solitude in which 
to think of her, and to plan how to get her. Yes, it 
had come to that now—a plan to get her! He must get 


money first . . . find gold, big gold . . . a fortune 
with which to clear out of the country! Then he would 
wrest her out of the arms of that fellow . . . snatch 


and carry her away to the other side of the world! .. . 
“Fo-la-le-la!’ he muttered, with a gesture, and got 
up from his chair like something suddenly unchained. 
Ho-la-le-la is the Basuto word for departure to great 
distance, and Desmond saw that the clear blue of his 
eyes was slightly blood-laden once more with some 
inward turmoil of emotion. 
_ Fortunately a diversion offered itself in the shape of 
the head herd-boy, who now apologetically presented 
himself for an audience. 
- “What do you want, you silly fathead, you?” in- - 
quired Druro in best Mashona dialect, but singularly 
inappropriate phrase, for Ingulu was a lean Hamlet of 
a fellow, of a lugubrious countenance that matched his 
gaudy blanket very ill. Desmond’s desultory acquain- 
tance with ‘kitchen kaffir’ enabled her to gather a vague 
outline of the dolorous tale at once let loose. The com- 
plainant’s gestures too, and melancholy rolling of the 
eyeballs were eloquent. As he declaimed he acted: 
smote himself on the breast and the pit of his stomach, 
stretched forth skinny arms and scratched them vio- 
lently, extended meagre shins for the same ungrateful 
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purpose, purred like a leopard, leaped like a cat, and 
wept like Mark Antony at the bier of Cesar. 

“The laughing hyena isn’t in it with him!” remarked 
Druro at last. 

His mother was dead; his wife had the itch on her 
arms and legs; a tiger had leaped his fences, carrying 
away five of his goats; someone’s cattle had got on his 
Jand in the night and ruined all his crops and vegeta- 
bles. A kindly relation had brought these cheerful 
tidings, and Ingulu’s desire was to go home and see 
about it. 

“Tell him ‘there are no fields of amaranth on this 
side of the grave,” said Desmond with unkind flip- 
pancy. Druro’s opinion was much to the same effect. 

“Home is no place for you under the distressing cir- 
cumstances, Rhodope,”’ he counselled. ‘Let things 
smooth out a bit, especially the missus.” 

But Rhodope, otherwise Ingulu, whose more usual 
name, bestowed by Sherry, was Bacon, could by no 
means be persuaded to this belief, and after some fur- 
ther argument he was given consent to depart. 

“But you are to be back within a week,” Druro com- 
manded. “The piccanin baas will require your help 
with the new batch of cattle coming from Buluwayo.” 

This caused Desmond’s ears to prick up, piccanin 
baas being her title. 

“What d’you mean, lll want him?” she inquired 
suspiciously. 

Druro at once came to the point: 

“T’m clearing out, Desmond.” 

“Well, then, so am I.” 

“But, I want you to stop here and look after the 
place.” : 

“That I shan’t,” answered Desmond. ‘‘Nenni, 
nenni, said the cat.’ 

“It'll darn well have to look after itself, then,” de- 
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cided Druro, shrugging his shoulders. “A pity, after all 
the work we've put in. It'll go to pot at once with 
only a Dutchman and niggers in charge. Still, what 
does that matter?’ He got up and tapped his pipe out 
against the rail with a final and conclusive air. 

“A-pity!’ echoed Desmond. “I should think so. 
It’s a crime. What do you want to go off for? And 
where are you going?” 

Druro looked at her reflectively and smiled. “What 
school did you go to, Desmond? I’ve often won- 
dered.” : 

Desmond’s cheek grew dark. 

“You mean I am prying into what is not my busi- 
ness ?” 

“Not exactly. Sometimes you seem never to have 
assimilated certain rules of demarkation that come 
very naturally to boys after the first week at public 
school—that’s all.” 

Anger and mortification struggled in Desmond. 

“T’ll try to remember in future not to overstep the 
boundaries of friendship,” she said coldly. 

“Don’t get mad now.” Druro was genuinely sorry. 
But Desmond had turned away and stood looking 
fiercely at a distant herd of koodoo. “You think I’m 
a brute after all you’ve done for me. It isn’t exactly 


a that, kid. But there are boundary lines, always must 


be, surely you must know that, between men?” 

He thought a while and profoundly of all the other’s 
kindnesses to him, since they had been here; the 
patience and understanding shown; the cheerfulness, on 
days when his own mood was dark and desperate; the 
~ never-failing sympathy. He was ready to admit that 
had it not been for the companionship of the youngster 
he could not always have held firm to resolution. 
When a man has voluntarily given himself over for 
years to the tyranny of drink, he cannot in a week or 
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a month regain his powers of resistance. The dark 
forces that clamour against the frail gate of his will 
shall not always clamour in vain, unless there is spirit- 
ual aid behind the gate. And Druro’s soul, crippled 
by long excess, could never by itself have triumphed 
against the terrible batteries of the enemy. If aid had 
not come in the shape of friendship, if Desmond had 
not been there to help hold the gate, he knew it must 
have fallen once or twice at least, and if once or twice 
how many more times after? until weakened, shaken, 
shattered, it might in the end, God knew, have stayed 
down for ever. Even had victory been won after 
many defeats, it could never have been quite the same 
thing as the clean radiant triumph he now felt. Pride 
burned like fire in him that, since that night of nights 
in the shanty, his life had stayed unstained by one 
single lapse. His record sheet of three months’ stand- 
ing was clean. More than that, he knew he was a free 
man once more—captain of his soul, king of his fate. 
Surely that was a gift worth offering to a queen? 

But could he have won it and had it to offer but for 
Desmond at his side in the dark hours when night fell 
and loneliness descended? Desmond making coffee 
when the devils within clamoured for stimulant; get- 
ting up at any hour to walk with him when the walls 
of the house held only torment; chasing away dull care 
by violin tarantellas gay and wild; keeping at bay his 
treacherous longings for the atmosphere of bars by 
immersion in the clear cool minds of Hugo, Meredith, 
and Hardy; slaking desire for alcohol and the rattle 
of dice with sweet old sonnets and Shakespearean wit; 
jibing good naturedly at irritable moods; letting him 
alone in morose ones; going to town in his place lest 
he should fatally encounter the temptations of good 
fellowship; keeping him always cheered, interested, 
self-respecting and content! Could he have won out 
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except by the help of this bright companion on the 
weary road? Never. Alone, he must have bitten the 
dust. With all his heart, then, he conceded victory 
to Desmond and thanked him, but without words, for 
he was a Yorkshireman, and loved him, but without 
demonstration, for he was an Englishman. And yet, 
and yet. ... 

“The truth is,” he said slowly, at last, “I’m one of 
those fools who can’t open up to anyone except a 
woman (the woman, he meant). As that is out of the 
question, now that I am well (and sure of myself, he 
meant) I must go away into the wilds a bit by myself, 
where I needn’t speak to anyone, or think of anyone 
bu +9 

He broke off abruptly, putting the stem of his empty 
pipe back between his teeth. After a moment he took 
it out again to say quietly: 

“Besides, I’m not going to accept the situation. I 
don’t intend to sit still under it. Before I can change 
it, however, I must get hold of money. This country 
is full of gold, and I’m going out to find it. When I 
do, and J will, Desmond, I’ll send you word to come 
and join me. If you will?” 

“Thanks,” said Desmond simply, and managed to 


keep bitterness from the words. ‘“Yes—lI’ll come.” 
. * 2 * * * 


That was that, then; and included a reversal of her 
decision not to be left alone in Sombwelo Forest. 
Little as she relished the plan, she found herself tacitly 
committed to the entire charge of the farm. Druro 
took no more than a couple of days completing his ar- 
rangements for departure, and one of them was occu- 
pied by a visit to town; from which he returned per- 
fectly cheerful, composed, and master of himself. 
Desmond did not care to remind herself afterwards of 
how she had trembled when he set off; how she had 
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almost run after him and insisted on going too; with 
what nervousness she awaited his return and scarcely 
dared look at his eyes for fear of discovering the signs 
of defeat. It was a great test that journey alone into 
Wankelo, and sojourning a full day in the haunts of 
old habits and appetites. Only she, and he himself, 
knew that his soul was firm indeed to have stood the 
strain. 

Sobriety brings its moral inconveniences, too, and 
Druro’s delightful insouciance concerning debts and 
overdrafts seemed liable to be translated into a tiresome 
sense of obligations to be met. He had gone round the 
town, found out exactly what he owed everybody, and 
accomplished an illuminating interview with the bank 
manager, and there was an uncomfortable moment in 
store for Desmond. 

“What’s this about you guaranteeing my over- 
draft?” 

“Oh, did Gaunt tell you?” was the airy answer. “I 
’ meant to myself when we came to go into finances.” 

Druro rather ominously waited for more. | 

“Of course, I couldn’t come out here and live on you 
for nothing for three months . . . and let my cattle 
have the run of your land on the same terms i 

Druro’s stare became as disagreeable as his silence. 

“As I don’t live on those charity lines, f thought the 
best thing was just to give the bank my note-of-hand 
against my obligations to you. Then, when we had 
time and inclination for such tiresome matters, we 
could fix them up between ourselves.” 

“And you really consider that nearly five hundred 
pounds will cover your bill for bread and meat and 
coffee for three months?” Druro inquired sarcastically. 

To say nothing of the expensive feeding of one 


hundred cows, on real green grass straight out of the 
earth?” 
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~ Desmond only laughed. 

“Don’t be an ass. I want a lot of other things for 
my five hundred. I may even ask you to take me 
into partnership yet.” 

“Oh! Is that it?” 

“Well—later, of course, when you see whether I 
make good over this management affair. I don’t want 
you to come to a decision until I’ve proved myself.” 

“What you really mean, Desmond, is that the réle 
of ey Bob is more suitable to me than your- 
sel = : 

“Nothing of the sor a 

“And you’re quite right,” continued Druro equably. 
“Considering that I’ve been hovering between the 
gutter and the bankruptcy court through no one’s fault 
but my own, it is fitting that I should chew the cud 
of charity—and be damned grateful to get it.” 

“You are quite misunderstanding me, Druro, and 
it’s not fair. If I can see that this farm is a fine pro- 
position, and am only too anxious to be in on it with 
you. 99 

“Well, thanks, old chap, and we'll leave it at that. 
Anyway, I made my will this morning and left you the 
whole bag of tricks in case I don’t come back.” 

“Tn case fee : 

“There’d be the mortgage to pay off, of course, but 
that’s only a third of its value.” 

_“What is this new talk about not coming back?” 

“Oh, well, I intend to, of course, but you never know 
your luck on the veld.” 

Apart from his waggon boys, he was taking only 
three natives with him—Pofaan the cook, and the two 
he had left at the Fool’s Prayer and latterly sent for. 
These were Lenarbo, a burly Fingo, keen as a hawk in 
all things relating to mines and gold getting, and 
Qualimbo, a one-armed ’Mlosi, slim, suave, and a 
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thorough rascal, but useful on his feet. He had 
been a first-class rock-driller in one of Druro’s earlier 
ventures, until too great familiarity with dynamite re- 
sulted in the permanent mislaying of his right arm, since 
when he was employed as errand boy. At this he was 
something of a cracker-jack, being able to do fifty 
miles a day without winking. 

The rest of the native retinue stayed at the farm to 
assist under Desmond’s direction in minding the cattle, 
keeping down grass fires, and ploughing and gardening. 

The building boys were in charge of Fouché, who 
with his family occupied, a couple of huts near at 
hand. 

The presence of the Dutchman’s wife and children 
afforded a certain comfort to Desmond who, though 
not for worlds would she have betrayed the fact, was 
not too keen on being alone with no one but natives 
about her. 

She settled down resolutely, then, to the business in 
hand. It was not what she had sought for. On the 
contrary, her adventurous soul desired to be off with 
Druro on the trek to new places and new issues. But, 
as she had, been politely and firmly told that her com- 
pany was not required, there was nothing for it but 
to turn her attention to the job in hand. Druro seemed 
to think there were no further tasks to be accomplished 
except to keep things going on the lines laid down; and 
it was true, that, being entirely a grazing ranch, 
attempts at agricultural feats were useless. But she 
resolved one thing at least : that if she could not further 
its utility, she would at least beautify it. She would 
turn Sombwelo Ranch into a model farm and make 
this old sand veld blossom like the rose. Almost before 
Druro was out of sight she had sat down to make out 
lists to catch the weekly mail for England. 


* ** 7% k * 


CHAPTER XII 


Druro sat writing a letter in the mess-hut of his new 
camp, which was pitched on the ruins of what had once 
been a flourishing mission station. The Jesuits who 
built it had found town temptations (it was only 
twelve miles from Selukine) too strong for their 
scholars, so they deserted the lovely kopje side and 
passed ten miles further on, since when, rain, sun, and 
the white ant, had worked their wicked will so com- 
pletely on the collection of thatched huts that they now 
resembled a number of drunkards staggering home 
from a night’s debauch, with hats cocked sideways and 
mouths gaping vacantly at the surrounding veld. 
Druro’s boys had been busy propping up three of the 
best ones, and when he had time he meant to make 
them more habitable. For he intended to stop here. 
The despatch to Desmond that lay under his hand was 
equivalent in substance to papolcon. s from Egypt— 
J’y suis, J’y reste. 

By one of those vagaries of fortune that sometimes — 
occur in a prospector’s life he had reached this place 
when at his last gasp and almost hopeless after months 
of trekking through the known and unknown pros- 
pectable country in Southern Rhodesia; across the 
flowering blackthorn plains of Maveéné; along the 
crocodile-haunted banks of the Inguenia; up Isolo 
mountain, delving earth and rocks from her gaunt 
slopes; blasting along the Isolo kopjes and down the 
other side into the lion-infested reaches of the Lower 

Gwelo; through the wild, wooded country Pee 
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Vunga and Shangani; over the very spot where Alan 
Wilson and his gallant thirty-two made their last stand; 
down the awful ways that lead to Jumani’s uncanny 
water-hole, whose secret no one Can solve; past 
Sinanombi Poort, that raking ironstone range where 
giraffe and elephant are thick as bees in August clover; 
back through the quartz-country that skirts the Zombi, 
into Mafungabusi rough with ‘ancient workings’—great 
holes gouged out by those mysterious people of bygone 
centuries who ransacked Rhodesia for gold; and at last 
back down along the old hunters’ road and across the 
Lundi River into the fairyland of gilded hills and 
hyacinthine valleys that is called Selukine district. All 
his trekking had been vain. Gold was everywhere, 
but not in payable quantities—not in the masses he 
needed to redeem his fortunes and give him a new 
lease of life. 

Then, here, on the very doorstep of a mining town, 
in a camp pitched by accident for a night, where pro- 
spectors passed daily, and anyone with an eye in his 
head, could have spied it out, was gold in chunks! You 
had only to scratch the earth and out it popped to 
your eager hands! 

So, according to promise, he was writing to 
announce the glad tidings to Desmond, who, a passing 
Jesuit had informed him that morning, was in Selukine 
at Mrs. Hope’s hospital. It seemed a most fortunate 
coincidence he should be so near at hand, and Druro 
hastened to decrease the distance. 


I’ve pegged out a block of claims and registered it as 
the Jubilate Deo, which title seems to me sufficiently appro- 
priate and may possibly convey to your nimble mind which 
way the wind blows. Is it well with the child? Deuced 
weil. I’m single-handed, though, and pretty busy. If 
you feel up to joining me let me know by hand of bearer 


hi 
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and I'll fetch you to-morrow. Don’t feel too good myself. 
Fancy I’ve got a touch of fever. 
Yours, 
F, E. Druro. 


He-had more than a touch of fever. His eyes were 
brilliant with it, and the shivering and heat from which 
he suffered refused to be allayed by extra large doses 
of quinine. But he had no time to be sick, so he 
deliberately ignored the danger signals. The chances 
were that he had lingered a little too long in the 
Sinanombi swamps where the mosquitoes are spotted 
mysteriously and chant a sinister song, or down by 
Fern Creek, that idyllic spot in the Victoria district 
responsible for more prospector’s graves than any part 
of Rhodesia. ce 

Being out of envelopes, as he was out of most things, 
Druro twisted his letter into a three-cornered hat, and 
gave a great shout. Qualimbo, the official letter-carrier 
who from the moment Druro sat down had been hover- 
ing near, like an asvogel over a dying ox, instantly 
appeared, producing from his pocket a small cleft stick. 
His coat, an old tweed one of Druro’s, and a scanty 
loin cloth composed his entire get-up. His flexible thin 
feet glistened like polished bronze. 

_ Druro addressed him in the language of the ’Mlosi. 

“Take this letter to Mrs. Hope’s hospital, ask to see 
piccanin baas Desmond and deliver it into his hand.” 

“Yes, my chief,” answered Qualimbo ceremoniously, 
and sticking the note into the cleft of his stick, dis- 
appeared like a streak of damp in the sunshine, 

The little twelve-mile sprint into Selukine was pie 
_to him. A rascal certainly, but an accomplished one, 
not only could he do fifty miles a day without turning 
a hair, but before he drifted down south he had 
attended the mission school, and acquired sufficient 
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education to enable him to forge a white man’s 
signature to an order for whisky. T his useful though 
dangerous accomplishment he often practised when 
in funds, but so far, and from some obscure sense of 
honour not applied to other relations in life, his 
master’s signature had been sacred. Druro, however, 
was aware that this hireling could drink like a hole 
without showing a sign of it and without growing 
uproarious—a most unusual thing in a native. 

As it happened Qualimbo was suffering that morn- 
ing from a thirst he had accumulated during the long 
spell on trek. As his wages had not yet been paid, 
slaking said thirst seemed for the moment out of the 
question. But, like all drunkards, he was not without 
a plan. John Daniel, a ‘brudda,’ to whom he had re- 
lation, not at all by blood, but by the ties of finance 
and a mutual taste for kaffir beer, was employed at the 
Agate as a house boy, and John Daniel in some past 
jamboree had become indebted to him to the tune of 
three shillings. This sum formed the salient feature 
of Qualimbo’s thirst-slaking plan. 

The Agate was certainly not on the direct route to 
Selukine. It lay, in fact, five miles in the opposite 
direction. But what of that to a fleet-footed drunkard 
whose ‘brudda’ owed him three shillings? Lo! the 
noble savage then, within half an hour of taking the 
note from his master’s hand, slinking unobtrusively 
into the precincts of the Agate and towards the house 
where John Daniel performed his daily duties. It was 
unfortunate for his plan that Constant Lypiatt, who 
had returned but yesterday from a long trip down 
country, should have chosen that moment to emerge 
from the verandah. At the sight of a strange boy he 
pulled up with a sharp inquiry as to his business. 

Qualimbo modestly mentioned that his father being 
dead he had come to bring the mournful news to 
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“Brudda k'meena John Daniel.” But while he was 
speaking, Lypiatt’s raking glance at face and maimed 
arm recognised him as Druro’s boy. He may possibly 
have supposed that Qualimbo was there for the illicit 
purpose of enticing his natives away into Druro’s 
service, labour at that time being scarce. At any rate, 
he curtly ordered the boy to follow him to the office, 
and, once there with the door shut, questioned him 
~closely as to his real business. 

Qualimbo departed not from his tale of bereave- 
ment, but he now thought it time to mention that his 
official business was an errand to the Selukine Hospi- 
tal. Lypiatt had, of course, spotted the letter held 
aloft in the stick, and perhaps a certain curiosity was 
natural, if not nice. 

“Give me that!” he ordered curtly, and held out his 
hand. Qualimbo obsequiously complied. The white 
man is a god who must be obeyed—especially Baas 
Lypiatt, the terror of all boys. 

“Schalla—pandhala”’ (Wait outside) was the next 
command, and a very welcome one to Qualimbo, but 
barely a couple of seconds later he was recalled and 
handed back the note. 

“And you voetsack at once,” Lypiatt roared at him 
suddenly. “This is not the hospital. If ever I catch 

_ you here again I’ll report you to your master for mis- 
carrying his messages, and give you a damned good 
hiding into the bargain.” : 

Qualimbo awaited no further counsels or com- 

_ mendations, but decamped at top speed; the financial 
transaction with John Daniel being postponed for a 
further uncertain period. 

And of course when Desmond, at morning tea with 
Mrs. Hope in the hospital sitting room, opened the 
note, she had no idea that it had already been perused 
by an unfriendly eye. In her excitement at hearing 
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from Druro again she did several things at once; threw 
Qualimbo a half-crown, sat down and scratched an 
answering note, gabbled the news to Mrs. Hope, and 
in ten minutes had said good-bye, and was off to hire 
the only car in town to spin her across to Sombwelo, 
and bring her back on the morrow. She had been 
paying Mrs. Hope a friendly visit incidental to collect- 
ing instructions and medicines for the treatment of the 
Fouche’s children sick of measles, and her plan was 
now to hurry back to the farm, put Sherry in com- 
mand, gather together her belongings, and join Druro 
as precipitately as possible. 

The plan ran without a hitch, and she was back on 
the hospital stoep next morning just in time to spy 
Druro tooling up, waving his whip, and shouting the 
password : 

“Hello, you!” 

“Hello, yes!” she joyfully responded. 

Mrs. Hope, looking keenly at Druro, advised him 
to come in and go to bed instead of returning to camp, 
but he only laughed. He never entered a hospital ward 
without being carried there. 

“Too busy,” he said; “besides, I’m all right. Only 
a touch of fever. I shall shake it off in a day or 
two.” 

: To Desmond, as they drove away, he was full of his 
nd. 

“There’s no mistake about it this time. We're in for 
a big thing. The reef is five foot wide, full of visible, 
and panning ounces.” Triumph and vibrant excite- 
ment could not be kept out of his voice. 

“P’m most awfully glad, Druro. It’s time you had 
some luck.” 

He looked at her with an affectionate smile. 

‘We're all in on this, you know. You, Sherry, and 
me, and I’ve sent for Emma Guthrie from Broken 
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Hill. Unfortunately he can’t quit his contract till 
next week. We'll have to run it by ourselves until he 
comes, and there’s a lot to do getting things started.” 

“I dunno what good I am,” said Desmond. “But 
what I can I'll do.” 

“The great thing is for someone to be on the spot 
supervising the boys. This is the first time I’ve left 
it alone since I struck. But with you there I can go 
off and get more boys and make arrangements for 
stores. The moment Guthrie comes down we'll get the 
mill shifted from the Arabella and start crushing.” 

She observed him while he talked. His face, hag- 
gard and lined, wore a look of fatigue and strain about 
the eyes, but the thick superfluous flesh of cheek and 
all that false air of health and well-being drink so 
often gives was absent. The fine, careless, aloof ex- 
pression that had charmed her when first they met had 
returned. His mouth was firm, his gaze clear if 
feverish. All went well with Lundi Druro’s soul, as 
well as with his financial prospects. 

“Sherry returned a fortnight ago,’ she said, “and 
has taken command out at the farm. Oh, you should 
have seen him on his arrival from home, Druro. A 
complete suit of clothes, and a set of false teeth! No 
one recognised him. But it wasn’t a week before he 
- was back in the old togs and wearing the teeth in his 
breeches pocket . . . said they interfered with his 
drinking properly!’ 

“And the Count ?” asked Druro laughing. With the 
future burgeoning for him he had no room in his heart 
for old grudges. 

“The Count is dead and buried. God rest him!” 

“Dead! Buried!” 

“Yes, poor old Count! After getting back from 
the Cape absolutely stoney he invited a number of 
cronies round to the porch to eat grenadillas. But 
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when they got there they found him lying with a 
revolver in his hand and a little round hole in his 
forehead.” 

“So they then knew that he was no longer able to 
buy himself a whisky and soda,” mused Druro, quot- 
ing from that oft-repeated threat, and added to him- 
self, “and there, but for the grace of God, went Lundi 
Dyruro; too. 522" 

They had done some shopping at Selukine, and on 
arrival Pofaan served them with a creditable mixed 
grill of sausages, bacon and tomatoes, but Druro had 
no appetite and could swallow nothing except a cup of 
coffee. Desmond wanted him to go and lie down, but 
he was fervid to show her round the place and start 
off again on his hunt for labour and stores. Lunch 
over, they commenced a tour of inspection. Desmond 
was captivated by the camp’s lovely aspect. October 
in Africa is the month when spring tints transform 
the land into a paradise of colour to which the autumn 
tints of Europe are but a faint echo, and the whole 
kopje side shimmered in crimson, bronze, and amber. 
Purple and white wistaria grew not as vines but in 
great trees. A bush of spraying yellow blossoms 
looked as if it had been transferred direct from a 
Japanese print. Wild gardenia trees, covered with 
waxen blooms, perfumed the air for miles. The violet 
trees were just beginning to flower—little slim trees, 
covered with bunches of violets sweeter smelling than 
any that ever grew under an English hedge. One of 
the old tumble-down huts was entirely concealed 
beneath a mass of wild jasmine and myrtle. Desmond 
plucked a few sprays of it, and when Druro showed 
her the hut prepared for her, she found a glass, filled 
it nine water, and put the flowers on the packing-case 
table. 


“That gives an air of welcome,” she said jubilantly. 
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“Not that I need it. I feel as if I had lived here for 
ever.” 

The workings were some distance from the huts, 
and extended across the plateau of the kopje and down 
the other side. Druro narrated the story his ‘fossick- 
ing’-about casually and kicking against the lump of 
quartz that had roused his suspicions. 

“It looked to me good, and, just on chance, I cracked 
it up and panned it. I got a tail of gold all round the 
pan. That seemed worth pursuing, so going to where 
I kicked it up I put in a cutting, and, by George! 
tumbled right on to the reef three foot thick. A ten- 
pennyweight show in the pan right away was good 
enough for me, and I pegged out a block, the usual 
size, one thousand five hundred feet by six hundred 
feet, and went in and registered it as the Jubilate 
Deo!” 

He showed the cuttings he had put in on each side 
of the original one. The western one gave the same 
result, but east showed a stronger lode and panned 
nearly as much again. Proceeding east another fifty 
feet the reef was four feet thick, so he had continued 
east until he found the reef five feet wide, full of 
‘visible’ and panning ounces. The shaft he had started 
was already fifteen feet down. Calling off the boys 
who were hauling at the windlass, he made them salute 
Desmond—their new baas whom they must obey as 
himself. 

Afterwards they were strolling back towards cam 
when he suddenly stood still, looking thoughtfully 
towards the one or two slight cuttings he had made 
to the north beyond the shaft. 

“T’m half inclined to think I’m getting too near my 
boundary line there,” he remarked—“perhaps even a 
bit beyond it. We’d better be on the safe side, any- 
how, by shoving up a discovery notice. I think I’ve 
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got one in my hut. Then to-morrow we'll peg out 
another block so as to ‘double back’ and protect this 
one.” 

On searching in the hut, however, he found another 
license but no discovery notices. These last are rather 
important documents to a prospector. Wherever he 
sticks one up, between the hours of sunrise and sunset, 
he has thereafter the indisputable right of prospecting 
for thirty days within a radius of three thousand feet. 

“No matter,” said he. ‘“T’ll take Qualimbo into the 
town with me and send some notices back. I shall 
probably go on into Wankelo, and if I do, Ill get a 
couple more licenses at the Mines’ Office, and we'll 
peg further extensions, north and east, making our- 
selves safe all round.” 

Half an hour later he was off again, not driving 
this time, but on his horse with Qualimbo following 
behind. The latter as a result of Desmond’s half- 
crown was drunk as an owl, but no one could have 
guessed it. 

Desmond, too happy and excited to be able to settle 
down, began to mooch about the camp, back along the 
lines of excavation and boundaries over which she 
had recently been shown. Somehow Druro had left 
an uneasy impression in her mind that all was not yet 
properly safeguarded, and it occurred to her that it 
would be an awful thing if some stranger came along 
and pegged the ground north of the shaft, thus hem- 
ming in their claims, and perhaps annexing the exten- 
sion of the reef! Just possible that the whole reef 
extension might be lost to them in the case of such an 
annexation! The idea was so unbearable that a sudden 
resolution seized her to make sure against it. She 
decided to start pegging the northern block at once, 


and put up the discovery notices as soon as Qualimbo 
returned with them. 
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“Better be safe than sorry,” she thought, and going 
up to the shaft, called the boys off their job and told 
them to start collecting boulders for a set of new 
beacons. They looked rather dubious, but, in the light 
of Druro’s recent injunctions, thought on the whole 
they had better do as they were told. 

The prospecting and pegging expeditions Desmond 
had made with the Count and Sherry now stood her in 
good stead. She knew exactly what to do. Taking 
her startingpoint from Druro’s north-west corner- 
beacon, she started to step out another six hundred 
feet for the end line, and one thousand five hundred 
feet for the side line. It was a bigger job than she 
anticipated. The lines went down the kopje side and 
over ground rough with boulders and obscured by 
bush. The original point was soon lost sight of. The 
boys were sufficiently green, and she wondered how 
Druro had managed to peg at all without more intel- 
ligent assistance. Evidently, too, he had been working 
without a prismatic, for she could not find one any- 
where, and had to get her direction more by good luck 
and guesswork than anything else. It was a weary 
job in thunderous heat. However, after a couple of 
hours’ climbing and struggling and circumvention of 
rock and bush, she was pretty certain that the block 
_ pegged was roughly correct.. By that time Qualimbo 
had come back with the notices—half a dozen of them 
—and she thought that while she was about it she 
might as well put a discovery peg in the two other 
extensions still to be marked off and beaconed, thus 
protecting them for Druro and giving him full rights 
over them. The beacons could be put up at leisure. 
‘This completed, she lost no time about filling in the 
discovery forms and sticking them up on the pegs for 
all the world to read that ‘said extensions’ had this day 
been discovered, at foot of notice, and that— 
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“Francis Everard Druro has for thirty days hereafter 
sole rights of prospecting for gold, minerals, and etc.” 

After which she found herself a comfortable seat 
on an old tree and sat down with a cigarette. The boys 
were still collecting stones and piling up beacons. She 
could hear them, but they were below her somewhere 
out of sight. The pleasurable sensation that comes of 
something accomplished, something done, filled her 
being. More than that: she felt intensely happy, for 
she was back on the veld she loved, and in Druro’s 
society which she found sweeter than the breath of 
life. Ponjola had departed from him and luck had 
returned. The gods smiled! Apart from the little 
financial difficulty of getting the mine going there 
seemed not a cloud on the horizon. These were her 
happy reflections as she sat watching the mass of 
green-bronze and carmine clouds that had gathered 
about the setting sun. 

Her reverie was rudely dispelled. 

From behind a clump of bush, walking light-foot, 
with an intent, preoccupied expression on his face and 
a compass in his hand, came Constant Lypiatt. When 
the shock of surprise brought Desmond to her feet and 
into his line of vision, he did not seem startled, but his 
expression changed to a suave affability. 

‘How do you do, my dear Desmond?” he inquired, 
smiling. But there was nothing affable about Des- 
mond’s return greeting. She could not make out what 
the deuce he was doing there, and made no bones about 
asking him, point blank. 

“Oh, just pursuing a little prospecting venture of 
my own,” he replied. 

“But this is Lundi Druro’s ground.” 

“That has to be proved,” he snapped like a pistol 
shot, and, for a moment, she was staggered at the 
menace of his tone and all that the words implied. But 
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instantly alarm gave place to a warm glow of relief. 
It was clear that in some mysterious fashion Lypiatt 
had become informed of Druro’s find and that the 
reef had not been safeguarded by extensions; but he 
was acting on his information a couple of hours too 
late! She had got her work in before him. It seemed 
now nothing less than inspiration that had moved 
Druro to send the notices so promptly, and her to 
stick them up at top speed. Any delay and the sur- 
rounding ground would have been snaffled under their 
very noses—even the main reef might not have been 
safe, as obviously its trend was northwards. One 
thing was pretty certain, Lypiatt, with a compass in his 
hands, that intent look on his face, had not come there 
for the benefit of his health, or the pleasure of an 
accidental meeting with Druro. Notices of licenses _ 
were in his pocket, and it was only by the mercy of 
God that he was too late. The narrowness of their 
escape shook her to the depths—but they had escaped! 
That was the thought that wreathed her lips in a smile 
of triumphant disdain as she stood there measuring 
glances with the enemy. 

“If you will give yourself the trouble of going up 
the kopje you will find the proof all right,” she said 
scornfully. All expression vanished from his face. If 
she had convinced him, he_ showed no trace of 
annoyance. 

“Thanks, I will,” he answered quietly. ‘“I went all 
over this ground this morning outside Druro’s 
northern side line, and it had certainly not been 
pegged then. If you have pegged it and put up a D.P. 
since, that alters the case. But I shall require to 
verify that statement.” 

Desmond reddened with anger, but the scornful 
smile stayed on her lips. 

“I shouldn’t advise you to let Lundi Druro find you 
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ferreting about,” she flung carelessly after him as he 
turned and continued up the slope. It infuriated her 
to see him sneaking round the camp, yet there was 
delight in her fury. He would see the D.P. she had 
put up—her discovery peg, by which he had been 
worsted, and Druro saved from defeat and ruin. 

It enchanted her to sit there a while savouring the 
rage and disappointment Lypiatt must be feeling on 
the full realization of these things and she did not 
move from her rock until ample time had passed for 
him to have left the camp. Then leisurely she strolled 
back and inspected the D.P. once more. It had not 
been tampered with. 

It was six o’clock then, and finding that Lypiatt had 
gone from sight, she sounded the gong for the boys to 
knock off work. The afternoon had been a trying one 
but it was crowned with triumph. 

In her hut, kit and baggage lay piled on the floor, 
and she proceeded to get it unpacked and put the place 
into some kind of order before dinner. The hut was 
a large one with a floor of red cement, smooth and 
shining as marble. She had, indeed, never seen such a 
beautiful floor in a hut before, and wondered for what 
purpose the missionaries had laid it down. If she 
had known she might not have congratulated herself 
so heartily upon the possession of it, even though it 
did mean immunity from fleas and white ants. 

The bed had already been made up under Druro’s 
instructions—a narrow camp stretcher, with clean 
rough-dried sheets and a new blanket with red and 
yellow stripes. After putting her own personal things 
about, unfolding her canvas chairs and making all 
shipshape, she called a couple of the boys to come and 
carry her portable bath, full of books and canvases, 
over to the mess-hut, and as by that time Pofaan had 
set a savoury stew upon the table, green mealies and 
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Sweet potatoes, she sat down to dinner with the zest 
of one who has earned it. 

Afterwards she lay back in a deck-chair by the hut 
door, with the inevitable cigarette that was really more 
often in her fingers than between her lips. For she 
had originally adopted the habit of smoking not 
because she liked it, but because she found it carried 
her over many awkward moments. Also because she 
was convinced that people do not examine you too 
minutely if you surround yourself with smoke. It was 
like putting a veil between them and yourself. 

Away down the east slope of the kopje she could see 
the boys at supper outside their huts. They squatted 
in a circle round a three-legged pot, and the murmur of 
their voices and the faint thrum of some small native 
instrument one of them held, fell pleasantly on the — 
evening air. In the dying light the Selukine hills were 
very lovely. The sun, long since slipped down behind 
them, was making dawn now in other continents, and 
the last shades of ochre and crimson had disappeared. 
Sombre clouds lay crouched together, menacingly, as 
if a wet and stormy night would presently set in. It 
was pleasant to turn indoors to the task of making the 
mess-hut homely and comfortable. 

Since she and Guthrie and Druro were likely to be 
settled here for many months to come, it seemed worth 
while to turn their living-room into a cheery place, so 
she put books up on the shelves, and choosing the 
brightest of her studies of natives and sunsets on large 
unmounted canvases, pinned them to the rough dagga 
walls; filled some native pots of black polished clay 
with more of the jasmine pulled from the old roof; 
flung one or two bright rugs about, and covered the 
packing-case table with a dark green blanket. 

It all took time, but she was thankful to be occupied. 

For this was the first night in all her year of Rhodesia 
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she had actually spent alone on the veld without the 
presence of another white person somewhere at hand. 
She could be pretty certain that the boys were good 
and reliable, for Druro had the reputation of being able 
to attach an entourage of good natives to himself. 
Nevertheless, since her illness and the disclosure of her 
sex to Mrs. Hope her security had been curiously 
undermined. She knew, too, that natives are keen 
observers of little things, and that they do not always 
tell what they see, and she often wondered whether 
the sharp eyes of some one or other of them had probed 
her secret, or, if having done so, they took her for a 
mad woman pursuing some strange idea of her own, 
and therefore to be strictly left without interference. 
But, in case of bad ones among them, always a pos- 
sibility, she never stirred without her revolver, or slept 
without a bolt on her door. 

It was not so much the thought of the boys that 
disturbed her to-night, however, as that behind the 
occupations of her mind the remembrances of the 
afternoon moved disquietingly. 

Being a woman, after all, she could not help worry- 
ing. The danger of Lypiatt’s encroachment on 
Druro’s ground had failed and passed—yet it worried 
her. What would he do now? He was not a man to 
sit still under failure, and embrace disappointment. 
He would make some other move to harm the man he 
hated. He would never cease to make such moves, 
she felt certain, ‘until his mouth was stopped with 
dust.” Druro would not be free of that man’s enmity 
until either one of them were dead—or out of Africa. 
She was convinced of these things and they depressed 
her, even when she remembered that Druro would soon 
be rich enough to clear out of Africa and start life in 
some other land. Would he ever want to leave Africa, 
though? and if he did, would he stay long away from 
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the land that held the woman he loved? She shivered 
a little, though the night was hot and airless, 

When she had finished with the mess-hut she sat a 
long while in her deck-chair reading and thinking. A 
peculiar aversion to getting up and going through the 
darkness to her own hut had seized upon her. At one 
time she almost determined to sleep where she was, 
sitting in her chair; but she overcame that with the 
thought that if she once gave way to nerves her life 
as a ‘man’ would be over. She must conquer all such 
mawkish weaknesses, or existence on the veld with its 
liability to spells of loneliness would be impossible. 

So, resolutely at last, she put out the lights, closed 
the door, and made her way carefully through the gloom 
towards her hut. There were dark shadows lurking 
under the trees, A soft drizzle of rain had set in, 
making a melancholy tapping amongst the leaves and 
against the thatch of the deserted huts. Once she 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the moon—a dim wraith 
slipping through and beyond the dense mass of cloud. 
Not a star to be seen, and the utter stillness of the 
place lay on her heart like a stone. The boys’ fire was 
out long since, and they were doubtless rolled in their 
blankets and fast asleep. She would have given any- 
thing to hear a friendly voice, or the rattle of the 
5-Stamps that on the Oof Bird had made night hideous 
yet robbed the darkness of its lonesomeness. But not 


— 


a sound broke the solemn silence. She gained her — 


hut, as one gains an island in an overwhelming sea, and 
feeling in her pocket for the matches, went in and 
closed the door. Instantly she knew that she was not 
alone. 
* * * 2 * 
17 


CHAPTER XII 


“Don’t scream,” said a quiet voice. 

Dont scream! The blood froze round her heart, 
for those ominous words revealed the fact that her 
‘secret was known, not only to Mrs. Hope, but to the 
man sitting there in the darkness of the hut. As the 
match flashed and died she caught a lightning impres- 
sion of a watching face and a pair of folded white 
hands. 

After a terrible instant, during which she gathered 
together and girded to her soul all the courage that 
generations of soldiers had bequeathed her, she struck 
another light. Constant Lypiatt sat there, quiet as a 
waiting fate. 

She too was quiet. No moment this for noise or 
outcry. Something here to face that concerned not 
her immediate personal safety, but the rest of her life. 
No use calling to the boys for help. They could do 
nothing. Quite steadily she lighted the candle and set 
it down. She had complete control of her voice when 
she spoke. 

“Kindly explain this intrusion.” 

He replied in a low voice, calmly but rapidly. 

_ “First of all I must remind you that when you were 
delirious with fever I carried you to my car, and 
afterwards to Mrs. Hope’s hospital at Selukine. That 
gave me certain information about you which I have 
no desire to use unless you force me to do so.” 

So he had known all these months while he was 
away down country! 
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She lit a cigarette but remained standing. 

“Go on,” she said without expression. 

“In return for my silence there is something you 
must do for me.” 

“Yes ?” 

“T intend to have that block of claim you pegged this 
afternoon. I require you to take down your notices. 
No one will replace them. That’s all.” 

“I suppose you know that neither the property nor 
the licenses are mine? That I was merely acting for 
Druro?” = 

“You must act for me now.” 

“You realize that it is a criminal thing you are 
asking me to do? An act against the law?” 

“Damn the law. It’s a matter between you and me 
to be settled here in the hut, to-night.” 

His voice snapped relentlessly. 

“No one but you and I know what is on those 

_ notice boards. Druro is away. The explanation you 
offer him on his return is that I got in first with my 
notices—it’s only a fluke that I didn’t, anyway.” 

Curiosity overcame the fury Desmond repressed 

with such difficulty. 

“How did you find out that he had struck gold?” 

“Never mind how,” he retorted dryly. “I have my 
methods. In any case, as I’ve already told you, I came 
here this morning and went over the ground carefully. 
Druro, unfortunately for himself, was away, and there 
were no boys to be seen. I had the place to myself, — 

_and time and leisure to size up the situation. The only 
pity was that I had no notices with me. It didn’t take 
me long to discover that our gifted engineer had 
surveyed his northern line so brilliantly and pegged it 
so wonderfully that even his shaft and part of the reef 
are outside his block. They are both in the ground 
you pegged this afternoon.” 
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For a moment she was dumb. Not at his menace, 
but at the disclosure and what it might have meant to 
Druro if she had not been so busy all the afternoon. 
When she did speak it was in defence of Druro. 

“He pegged it without help—and he is a sick man. 
Besides, anyone might make mistakes on ground so 
thick with bush and rock that you can’t see your bear- 
ings three yards ahead as 

“What does it matter, anyhow ?” interrupted Lypiatt 
brusquely. 

“Yes, what does it matter?” she retorted. “There 
was no mistake about my pegging this afternoon.” 

His suave smile appeared for the first time. 

“That’s what has to be altered.” 

She smiled too: a smile composed of scorn, detesta- 
tion and derision. 

“Do you really imagine that I am going to steal 
Druro’s mine to please you?” 

“To please me, no. To save yourself—yes, I think 
you will do as you are told.” 

“Save myself from what? I have yet to learn that — 
to try and lose one’s identity under a disguise is a — 
crime.” 

“Not a crime, perhaps, but with a scandal that will 
ring from one end of the country to the other.” ; 

That was true of course, and she knew it. It would | 
be the end of her adventure; a death-knell to the free 
life she had learned to love; demolishment of happy 
friendship and long months of work. But she gave 
no sign of her despair. 

“Pooh!” she flicked her cigarette ash in his direction. 
“You flatter me. Africa has too many thrilling in- 
terests to bother for long about a foolish woman 
masquerading as a man.” 

“I do not flatter you at all,” said Lypiatt gently and — 
deprecatingly. “Africa will ring, and Europe too—not — 
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for the first time—with the name of Lady Tyrecastle.” 

That silenced her, blenching her cheek under its tan. 
No answer to that, nor flicking of cigarette ash. She 
stood motionless as stone. His water-grey eyes 
watched her with malicious amusement. 

“I often used to wonder what it was about your 
face and personality that haunted my memory. I must 
Say you did it well. I don’t suppose I should ever 
have guessed the riddle but for the little service I was 
able to render you in your illness. That supplied the 
key, and a week later the mystery was unlocked.” 

Still no word from the Countess Tyrecastle, who 
once was Lady Flavia Desmond. But the tanned skin 
that showed so pale was taut now about her beauti-~ 
fully-chiselled mouth. 

“There have been some remarkable scandals in 
Rhodesia,” continued Lypiatt, pleasantly reflective. 
“But I think this will knock most of them sideways— 
‘Lady Tyrecastle dishing out poop to the niggers on 
the Oof Bird’ . . . ‘the distinguished Countess drink- 
ing with loafers and stiffs in the Bang Up bar’ . 
‘the celebrated beauty living alone with Druro, the 
celebrated drunkard—on the veld!’ ” 

Something in that tirade roused her at last to break 
silence, not in angry retort, but in a curiously still 
inquiry. 

“You are rich enough—why do you want to rob 
Lundi Druro of his mine?” 

“For his good of course,” sneered the other with a 
vindictive smile. “Don’t you know that I love him?” 

“T know why you hate him,” she lashed out at last. 

“You’re damned clever, then.” There was an ugly 

_ light in his eyes. 

“Oh, not so clever,” she spoke slowly and distinctly. 
“Anyone could know who took the trouble to read the 

answer in your wife’s eyes.” 
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It was a thing no man would have said, and no 
woman perhaps—except one goaded as she was by his 
malignant baseness. 

“By God! You shall pay for that!’ he cried and 
sprang at her. In an instant she was struggling in 
arms that were like wire rope. No word passed. But 
she saw the intent in his eyes and knew it was evil. 
With one hand on her throat in a cruel hold, the other 
dealing with her hands, he forced her slowly to the 
wall. She could not shout for help or do anything but 
try to tear off the brutal grasp that was strangling her. 
Sick and exhausted with the struggle she thought her 
last moment had come, when the door opened quietly 
and Druro stepped into the hut. 

Even if it would have availed him, Lypiatt had not 
time to dissemble. He was caught absolutely in the act 
of trying to murder Desmond, or so it must have 
seemed to Druro, who instantly, with an exclamation 
of rage and astonishment, flung himself upon his 
enemy, wrenching him round. 

The two men closed. In a moment the table was 
over, the glass holding the spray of myrtle smashed 
with a splash and silvery jingle on the floor, the candle 
went spinning and the hut was plunged in darkness. No 
sound after that but heavy breathing and the slither 
of men’s feet upon the wet cement. 

Desmond, dazed with the suddenness of events, sick 
with the pain at her throat, leaned half-fainting against 
the wall. She tried to remember where the matches 
were, but her mind refused to withdraw its attention 
from frightful sounds of breathing and blows. The 
end came suddenly—a rushing noise as of something 
heavy hurtling through the air, and, simultaneously, a 
confused thud and a sharp crack like stone hitting 
stone. Then silence. No more struggling, nothing but 
breathing, and even that decreased in violence. On 
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the point of collapse herself, she waited, listening for 
the voice of the victor, terrified that it might be 
Lypiatt, more terrified still when no one spoke and 
nothing stirred in the thick darkness. At length, after 
an agony of waiting, she whispered fearfully: 

“Druro!” No answer. She spoke his name aloud 
then. Still no response. Almost her voice welled up 
into a scream, but some remaining vestige of wisdom 
kept her from that. At last her fumbling fingers 
found the matches—in the pocket where she had re- 
placed them after lighting the candle! Trembling in 
every limb, she struck a light. : 

The two men lay in a tangled heap on the floor. 
Both were unconscious. Lypiatt’s face she could not 
see at first, for Druro had fallen over and beyond him. 
Tt looked as if the smaller man having used his— 
wrestler’s skill to throw his opponent, Cornish fashion, 
had in so doing slipped on the wet floor and fallen 
under Druro’s body. It was probably the impact of his 
skull on the granolithic that had made the horrible 
cracking sound. He lay on his back with blood oozing 
from his lips. : 

__ Druro had been thrown on his forehead, but, from 
the way he was lying, the fall had probably been broken 
with his hands, otherwise it might easily have been 
fatal. She got him over on his back and forced some — 
water between his lips, but he showed no sign of 
reviving. Distraught, she splashed water in his face. 
His lids flickered and his eyes opened for a moment 
in a dazed stare, then closed again. He had the look 
of a sick and weary child fallen to sleep. She thought 
he would probably come to himself directly, and turn- 
ing to Lypiatt did him the same services, though ker 
fingers loathed to touch him. He was breathing 
stertorously, but she could get no result from the ap- 
_ plication of water and dosing with brandy from her 
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flask. His face was of a sickly ashen colour except for 
the little drop of blood oozing from his lips. It struck 
her that his hurt was worse than Druro’s. She was 
sick and gasping, and obliged to take some brandy 
herself before she could summon enough strength to 
drag him apart from Druro and get him on toa blanket 
at the far side of the hut, for she didn’t want him to 
be the first sight Druro’s eyes would fall on. Though 
he had hands and muscles of steel he was extra- 
ordinarily light in weight. She bathed his head again, 
forced another teaspoonful of brandy between his lips 
and waited. 

There was nothing else to do, in fact, but wait until 
either, or both, recovered consciousness. God knew 
what would happen then! It occurred to her to open 
the door and see if any of the boys were stirring in the 
camp. She did not think it probable, for there had 
been very little noise, and the boys’ hut was a good 
way off. The camp lay black and silent as the grave. 
Closing the door softly she returned to her vigil. 

When neither of the men showed any signs of 
recovery she grew profoundly uneasy, and within the 
next hour there was not anything known to her in the 
way of resuscitation that she did not try. She went 
from one to the other bathing foreheads, dosing with 
brandy, applying Eau de Cologne to their nostrils, 
chafing extremities, and burning rag. 

Druro’s hands did not need chafing—they were 
burning hot, and so was his head. When she thought 
to take his temperature by putting a thermometer under 
his arm she found that it was 105.2. That was de- 
lirium-point. There was no doubt that he was suf- 
fering from fever as well as the result of his fall. 
Yet in the end he was the first to show signs of 
recovery. He opened his eyes and muttered something 
that she took to be a request for water. Gently she 
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raised his head and administered it. When he had drunk 
a little he lay back again staring at her strangely. At 
last he said thickly: 

“Tell Williams V’ll arrange about the transport.” 

“What?” she asked, puzzled. He stared at her as 
though she were a stranger. 

“The load can be made up with meal,” he muttered. 
His mind was wandering. He thought he was still 
in Selukine arranging about the stores. She sat 
listening to him in despair whilst he went over lists 
of things necessary for the mine, holding disjointed 
conversations with storekeepers. He was far too big 
and heavy a man for her to lift. She tried to get 
him to help himself on to her bed. But it was hope- 
less. He understood nothing. The only thing to be 
done was to wait till morning and get the boys to help. 
But to let them find Lypiatt lying there unconscious 
and all the signs of a fight about was out of the 
question. It is not good for native morale to allow 
them to witness quarrels and fighting between white 
men. All traces of the fracas must be cleared up first. 

It was now three o’clock in the morning and the 
dawn would soon be breaking. Not that there was 
much danger of the boys arriving with the dawn! 
Natives hate to get out of their blankets and usually 
have to be kicked out by their overseer. Desmond 
would probably have to rely on the gong to rouse and 
get them going. 

_ In the meantime she set to work collecting shattered 
glass, mopping up the mess on the floor, and setting 
things back in place. At length no blatant signs of 
the fight remained except for the two men lying there. 
Just as she finished she was transfixed by the sight of 
Druro trying to struggle up. She rushed to help him, 
and with an effort he got on his feet, but swaying 
about, and with the same dazed, sleeping look that 
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she remembered on his face when he first broke in to 
her rescue. He appeared to have a desire to get out of 
the hut, and mechanically she assisted him, putting his 
arm round her shoulder and half supporting him. It 
occurred to her that if in this fashion she could guide 
him to his own hut it would be a solution—the best 
one—of her difficulty, and by degrees she got him to 
the door and out into the dim glamour of early morn- 
ing. Trees and huts could be just distinguished in the 
greyish light, and the air struck bleak and damp on 
their faces. Druro immediately began to shake and 
shiver violently, his teeth chattering with the ague of 
malaria. His steps wavered and the arm across Des- 
mond’s shoulders sagged heavily. At every yard she 
thought he would fall. Panting and staggering under 
his weight, almost carrying him, she managed to get 
him into the hut before he collapsed. She was just 
in time. He fell like a log on his bed. 

After she had rested a bit herself she got him com- 
fortably settled, pulled his boots off and covered him 


up with blankets. His teeth were still chattering like’ 


castanets, but otherwise he appeared unconscious. It 
seemed safe enough to leave him, for a time at any 
rate, and return to Lypiatt. 

Her limbs ached with fatigue by this time, and the 
pain of her throat was almost insupportable, but she 
knew she must not give in or the situation could not 
be saved. Her one hope now was to get Lypiatt re- 
covered enough to get rid of him in the morning, either 
by stretcher or some kind of conveyance which the 
boys must fetch from Selukine. 

Making her way back to the hut, she returned to 
his side. He lay on the blanket against the wall, ap- 


parently without having stirred an inch since she put | 
him there. But, as she knelt down by him, she saw. 


there was one change—his eyes were open, looking at 
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her in a fixed and terrible stare. Shuddering with 
horror and misgiving, she tried once more to force 
brandy between his lips. But the jaws were chilled 
and stiff. That sardonic mouth would never sneer at 
anyone again. 

* * * * 

Panic is probably responsible for more mistakes that 
end in disaster than any other emotion of the human 
mind. 

If Desmond had sat down calmly and examined the 
situation, she would in all likelihood have taken the 
risks in her hand and gone straight to some responsi- 
ble person in Selukine and told the full story of the 
tragedy. It would, of course, have brought upon her- 
self and Druro considerable inconvenience—not to say 
publicity. But a frank explanation of the whole affair 
might, at least, have eliminated any question of foul 
play. a 

Unfortunately panic seized her soul. The salient 
fact that stood out in all her dark distress was that 
Lypiatt was dead—killed in the fight with Druro. 
Therefore, any action she took in revealing the story 
might betray the latter to some sordid doom. Prison, 
even the gallows, loomed in the back of her distraught 
mind. 

_ There was no one with whom she could take coun- ~ 
sel. Druro had grown worse instead of better, and 
she was obliged to stay at his bedside while a messen- 
ger went into Selukine for the doctor. Even while 
she kept vigil she had to be on the alert, with the door 
wide open, her eye perpetually fixed on her own hut 
_ for fear one of the boys should find occasion to go 
_there and make the dreadful discovery of Lypiatt’s 
dead body. True she had covered it decently with a 
blanket and pushed the camp bed over between it and 
the door so that anyone entering would not see it with- 
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out searching. Still, it was there... lying staring 
with those glazed, fixed eyes that seemed to reach her 
even through the closed door and across the bright 
sunlit space between the huts. She shuddered with 
horror at the memory of it, then took a greater grip 
of herself. She could not afford to give way to nerves 
now. Too much was at stake. 

Druro’s condition alternated between fits of violent 
restlessness when he tossed about shaking from head 
to foot with ague—often trying to rise from his bed— 
and a state of collapse when he lay perfectly still except 
for incoherent mutterings. She dosed him as best she 
could with weak milk and more quinine, and he some- 
times fell into short spells of heavy sleep. During one 
of these she slept a little herself, worn out as she was 
by the events of the night, waking with a start to find 
Qualimbo standing before her obsequiously, offering 
in his forked stick the letters he had fetched from the 
post office and the result of his errand of mercy. 

‘Lo Dokitor’ at Selukine, he stated, was away, but 
having met another baas, who was a friend of Baas 
Druro, he had brought him along. The new baas had 
a cart and would take Baas Druro to ‘Ospishdel.’ 

Through the open door Desmond saw the newcomer 
approaching—a hard-looking citizen, who brought in 
the odour of a Highland vat, mingled with the heavy 
aroma of ‘best home-grown Rhodesia leaf,’ which he 
powerfully propelled from a somewhat over-matured 
pipe. 

His eye though red was intelligent, but he appeared 
to have a supreme contempt for the art of conversation, 
and contemplated the patient with the veld man’s in- 
difference to fever—though it blots out most of them 
in time. 

“Seems sick,” he remarked at last. 

“He’s pretty bad,” said Desmond, “and I shall be 
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thankful if you'll get him into Mrs. Hope’s hospital.” 

“Stick him in the buck-board.” The prospector mo- 
tioned to the boys who were lounging at the door to 
help swathe the blankets round Druro’s unconscious 
form and carry him out. He was laid flat in the bot- 
tom of the old wooden cart. 

“Coming?” queried the hairy-armed one, whose 
motto was plainly facta non verba. Desmond shook 
her head. God knew what she would do in the camp 
all day, but she dared not leave it. 

“No. I must look after the place. Tell Mrs. Hope 
I'll be in as soon as I can.” : 

Very gently, picking the way for his mules so as not 
to jolt the passenger, the big prospector drove off. 
Desmond was left alone with that which lay hidden in 
her hut, and to solve the problem of it as best she might. 
But first she went to the shaft to see what was happen- 
ing there. It might have been fancy, but she thought 
the boys seemed moody, and ceased talking at her ap- 
proach. Lenarbo, the boss boy—a Fingo with magnif- 
icent teeth and a rolling eye that had evidently inspired 
his name (chameleon)—had been blasting, and the 
others were hoisting up the stuff with the windlass. 
Desmond wondered again if it was only fancy that 
there was a shade of something covert in that rolling 
eye. 

She had always indeed been aware of a certain want 
of respect in the manner of natives towards her, though 
it was too vague to pounce on and punish, and she 
could only put it down to the well-known fact that 
some men, like Druro, can do anything with boys, 
while others, however decent, are neither liked nor 
trusted. Lypiatt, for instance, in spite of his brutality 
was never known to be hard up for labour, though 
more lenient men often sought in vain for boys. Des- 
mond was invariably decent and civil to all natives, yet 
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on countless occasions she had surprised that halt- 
sneering look on a black face. Her defence against it 
had been to have as little to do with them as she could, 
never allowing one to enter her hut or do any domes- 
tic service for her. Even when it meant endless tiring 
tasks she performed them willingly rather than have 
their sharp eyes prying round her. 

Of course, it might have been that the boys were 
upset by the illness of Druro. She thought it as well, 
however, to speak to Lenarbo in a peremptory manner, 
ordering him to get a move on as Baas Guthrie would 
shortly be there to take charge during the absence of 
Baas Druro. Among the letters brought by Qualimbo 
there was, in fact, a delayed wire from Emma saying 
he had got released from his contract and would be 
there almost at once. He was a well-known mining 
man, and the boys looked satisfied at once at this infor- 
mation, and seemed to turn back to their work with a 
different air altogether. 

Then, when she went back to the mess and sat down 
pretending to be busy with letters and papers, she be- 
came aware of Pofaan’s attention. Though he seemed 
to be occupied with the task of peeling green mealies 
for lunch in the adjoining kitchen, she knew perfectly 
well that no sound or movement made by her was lost 
on him. She had begun to feel extremely ill. A silk 
muffler, loosely swathed, hid her swollen throat and the 
line of dark bruises Lypiatt’s fingers had left on it, 
but swallowing was an agony, and every turn of her 
head un supplice. She realised now how near death 
she had been in that fierce grasp. Lypiatt may not 
have deliberately meant murder, but if Druro had not 
chosen that critical moment to appear it would have 
been her dead body, not Lypiatt’s, that lay silent in the 
hut. She was certain of it, but it did not bear thinking 
about. Something caught and held her brain in an icy 
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clutch when she let her mind go in that direction. She 
wondered what her face looked like. There was no 
mirror about anywhere, and she dared not go over to 
her hut. Even before lunch she avoided going, as cus- 
tomary, to wash and clean up, but sat down to the 
table as she was. Appetite for food she had none, at 
the sight of it even her throat closed up; but some- 
thing within her demanded physical occupation to ap- 
pease the tormenting energy of her mind that travelled 
over the situation vainly seeking some safe course of 
procedure. “If only someone would drop in,” she 
thought miserably, some passer-by, kindly and sane, 
of whom she could take counsel. 

Someone did drop in. Someone altogether unex- 
pected and disconcerting, and not at all a person in 
whom to confide trouble. A black policeman, walking 
with the proud air always assumed by natives when 
dressed in any kind of uniform, strolled into camp and 
approached the mess-hut. At sight of him Desmond 
suffered a sensation of intense coldness beginning at 
her feet and travelling rapidly to her heart. Though 
it was obvious he could have no connection with the 
subject occupying her mind, she shivered at the irony 
of fate that brought a representative of law and order 
to her door at that moment. Yet, when he drew up 
and saluted with the dramatic gesture natural to men 
of the Zulu race, she looked at him with a face almost 
as impassive as his own. He was a magnificent speci- 
men of his tribe, with a proud fine face and a bearing 
that set off his blue tunic and shorts. In his left hand 
he carried a couple of sticks and a knobkerry; in the 
other some leather paraphernalia. 

“Fyunani-na?”’ (What do you want?) Desmond 
asked in her slow native jargon. A sharp fellow, he 
gathered at once that he must make himself intelligible 
in ‘kitchen kaffir.’ ! 
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“I am looking for Baas Lypiatt,” he said politely. 
“Is he here?” 

“No,” she answered, staring him firmly and fully in 
the eyes. That closed the subject. He saluted 
again and was turning to go, when she inquired 
casually : 

“Why are you looking for him?” 

“His horse came home without him,” explained the 
native, “and he cannot be found at present.”’ 

She then noticed that what he carried in his right 
hand was the remains of a bridle and broken reins. 
But she asked no further question, and he wheeled and 
walked straight down the path which led away from 
the door in a direct sloping line to the main road below. 
Only, he did not leave the camp. When nearing the 
bottom of the kopje he diverged to the right where the 
boys squatted outside their huts eating their midday 
meal. A native policeman remains a native in spite 
of his blue tunic and arrogance; and a native will al- 
ways go where food and fire beckon. Those clustered 
about the pot greeted him, shifting slightly that he 
might squat beside them, but he remained standing, 
proud and graceful, carelessly twirling his kerry in his 
fingers. 

They talked. 

Desmond, without being seen, could watch them 
through the side crack of the hut window, and there 
was nothing to cause alarm though she noted every 
gesture, and strained for every inflection of their 
voices. In fact, there were no gestures; only one or 
two casual remarks which she could not have under- - 
stood even if they could have been heard as that dis- 
tance. Then the visitor strolled away as carelessly as 
he had approached, and the others did not even look 
after him, but into the pot which plainly interested 
them far more. The watcher at the window sat down 
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with a sigh of agonised relief. But relief soon fled, for 
the situation was no better than before. Indeed it was 
worse. She had lied and put the police off for a time, 
but the fact must be faced that they were on the search 
for Lypiatt and had struck the trail. How had the 
disappearance been so quickly discovered? The broken 
bridle and reins offered the answer. Evidently Lypiatt 
had come on a horse, and left it tied to,a tree, probably 
near the foot of the camp. It had tired of waiting, 
broken loose, and returned home. The alarm thus 
given at his camp, instructions would be wired to all 
the police stations to send out searchers. One of these 
had happened upon the Jubilate Deo camp and found 
the reins. This was plain deduction, and the police- 
man’s call a logical sequence. There the matter ended 
—for the moment. Would it end there altogether ? 
After all, they could have no reason to believe her lying 
when she denied having seen Lypiatt. No one had 
seen him enter the camp. There were no eyewitnesses 
of his having gone to her hut, and without evidence 
pointing her way the police would surely never search 
her hut. If they did—if they did! Her senses reeled. 
‘But she grappled with terror. If they did... they 
must find nothing. She must get rid of the body—and 
it must be done that night. She kept saying that to 
herself, but she did nothing, only sat still there in the 
mess-hut, turning over the papers, reading and re- 
reading the lists Druro had made of the things he re- 
quired. She did not see the words, only the firm, 
clear writing that seemed so like the man. If she 
_ Stared at it long enough she could almost hear the in- 
tonations of his voice. All through the long, weary 
afternoon she sat there, smoking a little, dozing once 
or twice from sheer dead fatigue, waking in a cold 
sweat to remember her horrible task still undone. 
Once or twice she walked up to the shaft to see what 
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the boys were doing. They were busy twirling away 
at the windlass and the quartz was piling up. She gave 
a few instructions about stacking the reef carefully 
apart from the waste, and walked away again, picking 
up, quite naturally, a spade that was lying idle. (She 
might need a spade!) On her way back she explored 
the precincts of the camp, casting glances in all direc- 
tions, measuring every possible spot that might serve 
as a hiding-place for something that must never be 
found. There was an old well, or the beginning of 
one, that had been dug to a depth of twenty feet, then 
discontinued. It had a few posts and a twist of barbed 
wire round it and was covered loosely with rough tim- 
ber. That might do. Another spot she looked at long 
and earnestly, a narrow but deep ravine running be- 
tween a cleft of rocks on the far side of the kopje, its 
entrance almost smothered with lovely maidenhair fern 
and palms. That might do. She preferred it to the 
well. To throw a body down a well was a repugnant 
act. The thought of digging a hole to put it in re- 
volted her too. Laying it out of sight among green 
things did not seem quite so awful. She returned to 
camp and sat in the mess-hut again, trying to nerve 
herself up. Her whole being shrank at the thought of 
what was before her . . . the dragging of that staring 
thing up the kopje through the darkness! Only one 
thing calmed her—brought back strength to her faint- 
ing spirit, and she said it quite frankly to herself at 
ast. 

“Tt is to save Druro . . . the man I love.” 

There was balm and healing in that clear confession. 
It was like shriving herself before death. To save him 
and defend him from ill! Her spirit brooded over him 
lying far from her, sick and suffering. She felt like a 
mother who must protect a sick child from hurt at the 
risk of life and limb—or her immortal soul. She knew 
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“Tow that she was one of those who are able to commit 
crime in the cause of love. 

“It is for Lundi . . . whom I love,” she whispered 
to herself, and her heart’s fearful beating grew quiet, 
courage came back to her. 

At-sunset, before sounding the knock-off bell, she 
went up for the last time to the shaft. The boys were 
finishing up for the night, and Lenarbo handed her a 
piece of quartz about the size of a large fist, literally 
glittering with ‘visible.’ A beautiful thing. It had 
come up in the last bucket. She took it, remarking that 
she should show it to Baas Druro in hospital next day. 
At that moment there came unusual sounds as of 
horses arriving, and the boys all looked keenly in the 
direction of camp—being on the dump round the shaft, 
they had a better view than Desmond. A 

“What is it?” she asked sharply. 

“Police figeli” (The police have come), answered 
Lenarbo laconically. 

She turned composedly and walked back. There was 
evidently something fresh to face, she knew not what, 
but it helped her to murmur her talismanic phrase : 

“T love him. I must save him.” 

Something in the character of an invasion had taken 
place in camp. The first thing she saw was Qualimbo 

holding two saddled horses and gazing impassively 
towards her hut, where like a bronze statue on guard 
stood the police boy she had spoken with that morning! 
The door of the hut was open, and from within came 
two men, a trooper and a sergeant of the Selukine 
police whom she had often seen at Mrs. Hope’s and 
knew quite well. She went straight over to them, and 
the sergeant addressed her: 

“This is your hut, I understand, Mr. Desmond?” 

“Yes.” She looked past him into the hut and saw 

_that the bed had been pulled away from the wall, and 
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Dr. Ryan was kneeling on the floor. Staring at the 
scene in dazed astonishment stood Emma Guthrie. 

‘We have found the dead body of Mr. Lypiatt 
here,” continued the sergeant gravely. 

“Yes,” she repeated, and the doctor got up from the 
floor and came from the hut. 

“A fractured skull,’ he remarked briefly. ‘“Can’t 
say any more until I’ve made a further examination. 
Better get the body into town soon as possible.” 

“I’m afraid I must arrest you, Mr. Desmond,” said 
the sergeant, “and I must warn you that anything yo 
say may be used in evidence against you.” ; 

“All right, sergeant,” answered Desmond pleasantly. 
They were all staring at her composure. Guthrie, 
wearing his stunned air, had come out and stood there 
with the rest. 

“Lypiatt dead here! I can’t make it out,” he said 
helplessly. “How did it happen, Desmond?’ 

“Tt was not done on purpose, of course,” replied 
Desmond calmly, “but as the result of a struggle. He 
slipped and hit his head a horrible crack on the floor.” 

The sergeant went into the hut again and struck the 
floor with his heel. It rang like a bell. 

“Tron cement! The Jesuits must have put it down 
when they had the mission here. I wonder why?” 

“I know why,” said the doctor. “I remember it 
very well. This hut used to be their mortuary.” 

Desmond shuddered, but instantly regained com- 
posure, and while the natives, superintended by the 
trooper, were carrying the dead body to Dr. Ryan’s 
cart, she gave Guthrie a few brief details about the 
boys and the work at the shaft. No need to tell him 
of Druro’s illness, for he had already been to the hos- 
pital. Druro was still unconscious, and very bad. 

“T met this crowd coming out here and the doctor 
gave me a lift,” he explained. 
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“T’m glad you got here,” said Desmond. “I didn’t 
like to leave the place alone with Druro away.” 

“He knows nothing about this, naturally?” The 
sergeant stood by listening, 

“Of course not, it was a private quarrel between 
Lypiatt and me. Druro didn’t even know he was here.” 

A few minutes later found her riding towards Selu- 
kine between the trooper and the sergeant. They 
chatted quietly about everyday matters, and no one 
mentioned the gruesome burden following behind. 
The policeman once or twice exchanged glances of sur- 
prise. It seemed to them that the prisoner did not 
quite realise the gravity of the position. If they could 
have looked into the mind of that prisoner they would 
have been even more surprised. Peace, almost a quiet 
happiness reigned there; torment was at an end; the 
riddle was solved so simply, so naturally, that she 
wondered why she had not thought of it before. 
When they reached Selukine she said: 

“Take me straight to the magistrate, will your I 
have something tc say to him.” 

They made no demur. An unusual request, cer- 
tainly, but the laws of Rhodesia were not as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, and the police would not 
have dreamed of refusing the reasonable demand of 
so likeable a fellow. They rode up to the official resi- 
dence, and the sergeant went in and explained to the 
magistrate, who was smoking her after-dinner cigar. 
In a few moments Desmond stood alone with John 
Kyrle in his private sitting-room. A pleasant fair 
man with kind brown eyes, he looked gravely troubled. 

“This is rather irregular, Mr. Desmond. What is it 
you want to say?” 

“You know that Mr. Lypiatt has been killed by acci- 
dent in a struggle with me?” 

“Don’t you think you had better not say any- 
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thing at all until the inquiry is opened?” interrupted 
Kyrle. 

“ey must. There is something I must tell you before 
I am sent to prison or wherever I’m to go.” For amo- 
ment she paused, then continued in a low firm voice: 
“Tye been wearing a man’s kit for nearly two years, 
but I’m really a woman.” 

“Good God!” said John Kyrle, and dropped his 
cigar. 

“Yes.” Desmond nodded gravely. “So you might 
just see that I’m not pitched into a cell with anyone 
else, will your” 

“Well, well!” muttered Kyrle. “Why, of course. 
But probably there’s no need for you to go to the 
prison at all. You can apply for bail, you know, and 
someone’s sure to——’ 

“Pd rather not be out on bail. You understand, it 
will be rather awkward for me z 

Yes, Kyrle understood, but still he stared. 

“But who are you, then?” It was not curiosity ; 
just wonderment. 

Her lips moved in a slight, bitter smile. 

“T don’t think that matters,” she said. “It is not of 
much importance to anyone but myself.” 


* ok 7K * * 


In that, however, she miscalculated. It was the one 
question that rang up and down Rhodesia for the next 
few weeks. Who was Desmond? Who was the 
woman who had gulled them all so cleverly into accept- 
ing, without query, that she was a man amongst men? 
—and a very bright, hardy specimen at that. Rather 
too good looking, perhaps, some of them had thought 
at first, but had forgiven it when they found he didn't 
exploit the advantage by running after women and 
tangling up other men’s love affairs. Besides, it was a 
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spirited, aloof kind of good looks that you admired 
with something inside you as well as with your eyes. 
Men remembered that now. They remembered the 
Count’s name for him—the White Knight. It seemed 
appropriate enough to the grave yet rather gallant air 
he always wore, as of someone going into battle very 
shortly, booted and spurred and belted, with arms and 
accoutrements not quite visible to the naked eye, but 
there all the same. Other things men remembered too, 
and spoke of, were his pluck, his skill at riding, shoot- 
ing and fishing—anything that was doing in the sports 
line. He had not shirked his share of hard knocks in 
work or play. A bon camarade in any society ; a bright 
companion on a dusty road; a good sort—none of your 
atrogant swagger peculiar to the well-born youngster. 
hoofed out to Africa by his relations in the fervent 
hope that he will never return, and arriving in Rhode- 
sia as though he’d bought the country and didn’t want 
it! 

These were good memories. Men felt that at least 
this woman had not made fools of them—pulled their 
legs, as the saying is, for the sake of laughing up her 
sleeve. There were other favourable things, too. She 
didn’t drink, but she hadn’t preached at the men who 
did. She always cleared out when there was any kind 
of discreditable conversation going on, yet had man- 
aged never to give offence by doing so. She never 
joined in drunken revels, but it was on record that she 
had more than once picked up a drunken reveller in 
the street and got him home. When they remembered 
how strong and active she was in this way it was im- 
possible for them to say they didn’t think she could — 
have polished off Lypiatt; but they were prepared to 
swear that whatever had happened it was a square deal, 
and no foul play on her side at least. There was 
something in the way of a testimonial that not every 
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man in the country could have called forth. And with 
it came offers of help and bail, not only from friends 
but rough men of all classes, including veld strollers 
without any visible means of existence. 

But though deeply touched, Desmond continued to 
cling to the privacy of the gaoler’s house while waiting 
for trial. No one insisted upon her dropping her male 
garments, for she had no others, and was too big and 
tall for borrowed ones. She was thankful for that, 
fearing that once she returned to women’s clothes the 
hardihood she had assumed so successfully would desert 
her. Now that her secret was known she thought with 
horror of the day when she must stand up and face the 
world, 

It had been bad enough at the inquest. Everyone 
who could get there crowded into the little Selukine 
Police Court, full of amazement and curiosity. The 
proceedings, though very brief, gave her plenty of food 
for meditation now, when she sat in her narrow white- 
washed room, remembering all that had passed. First 
Dr. Ryan described the fracture of Lypiatt’s skull, and 
gave his opinion that it was caused by a blow or a 
heavy fall on the hard substance, such as the grano- 
lithic floor of the hut. Incidentally, he remarked that 
Lypiatt possessed one of the thinnest skulls he had 
ever seen in the course of his experience. He also de- 
scribed marks on the dead man’s face, including a long 
scratch down the cheek that might have been inflicted 
in a struggle. He added that he had been obliged to 
treat the accused’s throat, and a sensation arose when 
he expressed the opinion that she herself had narrowly 
escaped death. 

After the doctor, Lypiatt’s manager officially identi- 
fied the body (it was mentioned that the widow was 
too ill from shock to attend the proceedings), and told 
how the mine owner rode away “on the morning of 
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the 15th” saying he would be back that evening, but 
had never returned. Lypiatt’s Cape groom then took 
the stand and narrated in his clipped ‘bastard English’ 
how the master’s horse had returned with a broken 
bridle during the small hours of the morning of the 
16th. He had at once reported to the manager who 
communicated with the police. 

Then came evidence intensely interesting to Des- 
mond because of the illumination it shed on the ways 
of natives. The black policeman stepped up to the 
witness-stand and, by means of an interpreter, very 
smartly and accurately described his interview with 
Desmond. When he told how she had said “No” to 
his query as to whether Lypiatt had been there, a gen- 
eral sigh went up. It was an unfavourable point. The 
police boy continued : 

“I then walked away as if to leave the camp, but 
turned aside to where the boys were eating their din- 
ner. I said to them: ‘Have you seen Baas Lypiatt ?’ 
Two of them—Qualimbo and Lenarbo—answered 
“Yes.” I said, ‘Where is he? Lenarbo said, ‘He is 
dead in the hut.’ I said, ‘Which hut?’ He answered, 
‘Hut of piccanin baas.’ I then went back to Selukine 
and reported my inkos.” ; 

Desmond listened to this and marvelled. The scene 
described was indelibly engraved upon her memory. 
The group of natives squatting on their haunches, with 
the big uniformed Matabele standing by, carelessly 
twirling his kerries and apparently commenting on the 
weather ; the indifferent answers she could neither hear 
mor understand. Not one of them had even given a 
glance in the direction of the mess-hut: yet they must 
_ have guessed she was watching them even as they knew 
all the time that Lypiatt lay dead! Sitting there flick- 
ing their wooden spoons back and forth into the pot 
and stuffing poop into their mouths, they were supply- 
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ing in two potent phrases all the information the police- 
man required! While she was sighing with relief, they 
were giving her away. Impossible to probe their mys- 
terious yet primitive minds to find out if this was sheer 
callousness, but one thing was clear : no sense of loyalty 
to her had troubled them. Probably Druro would not 
have been so lightly betrayed. But the piccanin baas 
counted as less than nothing to them. 

In the examination of Qualimbo another enlighten- 
ing detail transpired. Since the fearsome Baas Lypiatt 
was dead and Bass Druro by all accounts likely 
to be in the same case shortly, the letter carrier had 
no hesitation in recounting his visit to the Agate to 
see his brudda and how Lypiatt had taken and read 
Druro’s note. 

(This meant little to the prosecution beyond a proof 
of Lypiatt’s general unscrupulousness, but to Desmond 
it explained much.) 

He further described what had taken place on the 
morning of the 15th, while Druro was away fetching 
Desmond. The boys, taking advantage of their mas- 
ter’s absence, were ‘sleeping’ in the bush, but not so 
soundly as to miss the sight of Lypiatt walking over 
the camp, and taking complete observations. 
Qualimbo, with a couple of gestures, inimitably con- 
jured up a picture of the white man squinting along a 
level and measuring with his feet. No one had re- 
ported the incident to Druro, he said, because it was 
not safe to mix yourself up with the business of white 
men—especially Baas Lypiatt! 

That represented the opinion of both Qualimbo and 
Pofaan on witnessing the further movements of 
Lypiatt on the afternoon of the same day. When he 
came into camp after interviewing Desmond the two 
boys were gossiping in the kitchen; but immediately 
upon catching sight of him they became silent as the 
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dead. They did not, however, forget to watch, and 
to note that after reading the discovery notices he had 
stood very still for some moments, then looked pierc- 
ingly round and, seeing no one, disappeared quietly 
into one of the old huts. There he remained until dark, 
when he crossed to piccanin baas’s hut. They protested 
an inability to give further news of his movements. 
They had gone to bed, they stated, at the usual time, 
and had heard (they said) no sound of quarrel or 
fight. Even the return of Druro was unknown to 
them (they swore). It was a surprise to find him in 
his hut in the morning but not to see him raving out 
of his mind, for they had known for several days that 
he was sick. 

“What don’t they know, the swine?” murmured one 
of Desmond’s warders with an entire lack of affection 
in his tone. Her mind echoed the query. She was not 
at all convinced that they didn’t know the true version 
of the tragedy, but if they did they had evidently con- 
spired to conceal it, and as no one for a moment sus- 
pected it they were not pressed. None of them ex- 
plained how they became aware of tragedy-in the camp 
on the morning of the 16th. They simply knew. Ap- 
parently some super-sense, like the instinct of the vul- 
ture for carrion, had apprised them of the presence 
of death. At any rate they knew. 

Asked why they thought the body was in Desmond’s 
hut, Pofaan replied simply: 

“The piccanin baas’s throat was very sore.” 

(This after her careful efforts with the muffler!) 

It might supposedly have been unnecessary for them 
to get actual sight of what lay in the hut, but that would 
not have been the native way, and Lenarbo had accom- 
plished this act during Desmond’s short steep of ex- 
haustion at Druro’s bedside. Time enough for a subtle 
signal, a streak across camp from shaft to tut, and 
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the tipping up of a canvas window. One glance with- 
in sufficed. Lenarbo had been a warrior, and knew 
how dead man lay. Besides— 

“Only kaffirs cover the face with the blanket when 
asleep. White men have not this custom.” 

Thus Lenarbo of the chameleon eye! No wonder 
he had been so calm and laconic when he remarked: 
“Police figelt!” 

Curtis, the prospector, then gave evidence of fetch- 
ing away fever-stricken Druro, and dumping him in 
Mrs. Hope’s care. It looked strange that Desmond 
had said nothing to him of the tragedy. If it was 
solely an accident, or the outcome of a quarrel, what 
more natural than to have told Curtis, and got his help 
to bring in the body? The prosecution made this 
further ugly point without unduly emphasising it. An- 
other doctor (Ryan was away at the time) gave evi- 
dence of receiving Druro at the hospital, unconscious 
and precariously ill of ‘blackwater.’ He added care- 
lessly that he did not suppose Druro would recover, 
and no one noticed Desmond blench, for she was so 
pale already that it could not be observed. Several 
witnesses attested to having seen Druro in Selukine 
in the afternoon, and related that he was obviously 
‘in for a bad go of fever.’ A friend had persuaded him 
to lie down instead of starting for Wankelo, and he 
had not left Selukine until late. His horse was tired 
out and the night pitch dark; he nevertheless insisted 
on going. It was natural for everyone to suppose 
that on arrival at camp he had, being a sick man, 
ee straight to his bed where he was found the next 

ay. 

Thus without effort from anyone, and no more than 
a little economy of frankness on Desmond’s part, 
Druro had been entirely eliminated from the tragedy. 
As a result the prisoner was committed for trial on a 
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charge of man-slaughter, and removed to Wankelo, 
where the High Court was due to sit a few weeks later. 


* * * * * 


The only visitors she saw were her lawyer and 
Emma Guthrie—now established at the Jubilate Deo 
and making things hum. The mine was brilliantly ful- 
filling Druro’s anticipations. 

“Roughly speaking, there is about forty thousand 
pounds in sight in the next few months,” the little man 
told Desmond, with the gleam of gold in his eye. 
“And more to come, or I’m a tinker. The only worry 
now is to get Lundi out of hospital and you out of 
gaol.” 

The report on Druro was not good. He hung liter- 
ally between life and death, and had never spoken a 
connected word since entering hospital. 

Guthrie did not go into the matter of Desmond’s 
guilt or innocence, nor the reasons for her disguise. 
She was Druro’s friend. That was enough, and on the 
strength of the forty thousand he got the best lawyer 
in the country to defend her. 

O'Byrne, K.C., a brilliant and ambitious Irishman 
bursting with eloquence and chivalrous ardour to right 
the wrongs of pretty women, did not need pressing. 
Besides, who would hesitate to step into the forefront 
of such a cause célébre as the ‘Jubilate Deo mystery’ 
promised to become? 

But he soon found that the greatest obstacle to the 
éclat promised, was his client herself. What passes be- 
tween a prisoner and counsel is always a matter for 
Speculation. Does the prisoner ever confess to the 
crime? Does counsel encourage such confession? How 
could an honourable man proceed to prove a man inno- 
cent, knowing him guilty? These questions often 
asked, seldom find an answer. The parties concerned 
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never tell. The conclusion cynical people have come 
to is that counsel says to client : 

“Now, pitch me the best story you can... and 
stick to tt.” 

But Desmond would pitch no best story. O’Byrne 
had to protest at last in exasperation that she seemed 
to want to be convicted. She looked startled and be- 
came less taciturn, for that was not at all the impres- 
sion she desired to give. 

“It’s no use going into details,” she said, then. 
“You’ve heard the police court evidence. When the 
native constable asked me if I had seen Lypiatt I said 
‘No,’ and when: the sergeant told me he had found 
Lypiatt dead in my hut I said “Yes—quite right.’ ” 

“But that’s not enough for me. 1 must have some 
sort of story of how the thing occurred and why 
Lypiatt should want to attack you?” 3 

On that she gave him a very wary account of 
Lypiatt’s discovery of Druro’s rich strike and his de- 
cision to steal it, being careful to assign his action 
entirely to greed for gold, and eliminating all reference 
to enmity that existed between the two men. (She 
only prayed that no one else would drag this into the 
case!) -Her story fined down, in fact, to a personal 
quarrel between Lypiatt and herself about the dis- 
covery notices. 

“He wanted me to change them, and of course I 
wouldn’t, and called him a blackguard. One word led 
to another. I said something particularly galling, 
I suppose (I can’t remember what it was), and he 
jumped up and took me by the throat. I haven’t any 
idea whether he meant to kill me or merely shake the 
life out of me, or whether in his rage he even knew 
what he was doing. There was a scuffle naturally, the 
table overturned, the light went out, the floor was 
covered with water and I suppose he slipped. I heard 
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him fall with a crack like the bang of a coconut on a 
stone. When I recovered enough to light up he was 
lying unconscious. I tried to get him around, but 
after a time, realising that it was no good, I pulled 
him over to the wall and covered him with a blanket. 
I was rather dazed, and I don’t quite know what I in- 
tended to do eventually hide the body, I think. 
But the police came before I could do anything.” It 
was a clever story, and true every word of it—but with 
all the essential facts left out. O’Byrne could not pick 
a hole in it, though instinct told him there was some- 
thing missing. However, it is a criminal lawyer’s 
business to make bricks from the straws offered by 
his client. 

But he decided not to put her in the witness box. 
Lypiatt’s family was sending a K.C. from the Cape to 
assist the prosecution—a Hollander married to 
Lypiatt’s only sister. O’Byrne knew him for a smart, 
malicious devil, who would stick at nothing to enhance 
his reputation. If there was something the accused 
was keeping back he would surely drag it out of her 
in the witness box. 

Told of this decision Desmond answered, smiling, 
that it was a good thing, as wild horses would never 
have dragged her there. Only with great difficulty 
indeed, and after being assured that the plea did not 
in the least contradict the evidence could O’Byrne per- 
suade her to plead not guilty. 


* * *K 2K * 


The night before the trial Desmond, meditating 
in her little room trying to collect all her forces to 
meet the coming ordeal, was broken in upon by the 
gaoler’s wife: a dot of a woman with a whispering 
voice, and a will of iron that ruled the gaol and every- 
One in it. 
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“A lady wants to see you,” she looked at Desmond 
with the fond eyes characteristic of childless women 
when they find someone they can love. 

“But, Mrs. Brade, you know I can’t—unless it’s Mrs. 
Hope?” 

“Tt’s not. She won’t give her name, and she’s all 
veiled up, but I think I can guess who it is.” 

Desmond stared, and Mrs. Brade whispered gently 
and reflectively : 

“She grew up among us. . . . One of Rho- 
desia’s lovely children! If only she had married Lundi 
Druro!”’ 

Lypiatt’s wife! Desmond grew very pale. 

“T can’t a 

“T think you ought to,” urged Mrs. Brade. “The 
poor thing! Nobody knows she has come, of course.” 

Desmond walked to the window and gazed out at a 
line of euphorbia-trees inked grotesquely against the 
last glow of the evening sky. It was not that she feared 
reproaches. She was in terror that Gay might probe 
out the truth. But a thought suddenly calmed her. 
; Even if she did probe it out, she too loved 
Druro, and would be ready to save him. 

“Let her come in, Mrs. Brade.” Presently there 
was the rustle of a dress, the sound of a door softly 
closed, and Desmond and Gay were alone in the falling 
dusk. 

“Tt was kind of you to see me,” said Gay. 

“Won’t you sit down?” Desmond remained stard- 
ing, back to the window. She did not want her face 
read. Gay pushed back her cloudy veils and in the 
sombre cell she gleamed with an alluring, pearly beauty. 
No wonder Druro had been unable to get her, thought 
Desmond. There was a spirituality about her that 
was like a promise of eternity. If a man could not 
gain heaven of himself, with such a woman loving him, 
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he must get in somehow, surely, redeemed by her love 
and shielded by her wing! 

Yet she had failed Lundi Druro! Not once, but twice. 

Never could Desmond forgive that, and the memory 
steeled her heart and voice now. 

“I cannot imagine what good you can derive from 
this visit ?” 

“I want to beg for your mercy,” was the unex- 
pected reply, murmured low. 

“My: ? I don’t understand ?” 

There fell a silence. 

“It is about to-morrow.” Plainly she was in great 
agitation, and Desmond spoke now without irony, 

“How can I be of use to you? Will you explain?” 

Then Gay stammered it at last: “Are you going” 
to tell that my husband knew you were a woman?” 

Desmond, taken by surprise, unfortunately gave the 
truth away. 

“Certainly not. Never!’ Too late she realised 
what she had said and tried to rectify the admission. 
“Besides, how could he know ?” 

‘But Gay only shook her head dolorously. 

“That is good of you,” she whispered. “But he 
did know, and you know that he knew.” 

“I can’t think what grounds you have for such a 
belief.” 

“He told me.” 

“Oh, Lord!” said Desmond in a dismal boyish way 
very characteristic of her. “I never meant anyone to 

-know that he . . .” 

Gay watched her through bitter tears, humility and 
admiration in her glance. 

“Don’t you realise that if that fact is made clear it 
will get you off at once?” 

“No, I don’t,” Desmond said obstinately. But they 
both knew the temper of Rhodesians and what their 
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attitude was likely to be towards a man who knowingly 
attacked a woman and nearly throttled her. “Even if 
it would I shall never breathe it. Put your mind at rest 
on that point.” 

“How cruel and selfish you must think me 

“Indeed I don’t.” 

“But it is not for myself,” continued Gay brokenly. 
“T would never ask it—never permit it, except for the 
sake of the chil 33 

“Oh!” The trembling exclamation broke from Des- 
mond. This was tragedy worse than death! She did 
not know what to say, how to hide from the lovely 
desecrated creature what commiseration she felt for 
her. To bear a child of Constant Lypiatt’s! Her mind 
cast wildly about for some oblation of pity to make. 

“You have every right to hate me, and to want to 
shield your husband’s memory,” she said at last. “And 
I can tell you one thing. It was my fault he attacked 
me. Woman or no woman, no man could have sat 
still under the cruel jibe with which I goaded him.” 

Gay stared at her, tragic and incredulous. 

“T tell you it was not his fault. Any man with blood 
in his veins would have done it. Why, it was you I 
attacked. I told him one had only to look into your 
eyes to see that you loved—someone else.”’ — 

“Oh, God ’? breathed the other. 

“Can you be surprised that he flung himself at me 
in a frenzy?) Any decent man who loved his wife 
would have done it. There is no doubt that he loved 
you—beyond all things!” 

“But—what made you?” stammered Gay, her lily 
face scarlet now. 

“Just a woman’s bitter tongue, I suppose,” said Des- 
mond lamely. “I was hating him pretty badly.” 

“You have hated me pretty badly, too,” said Gay 
drearily, “and despised me.” : 
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“No,” Desmond replied slowly. “Not exactly. But 
it has always been incomprehensible to me—why ?” 

There was a long silence. 

“You see. I met Lundi Druro one night in Paris— 
just at the time he was coming back to marry you. 
You-were the star of his existence; the sun and 
moon of it. I don’t believe any girl was ever so much 
loved. Such a noble passion, so pure in spite of its 
ardour, burning with such a clean flame. Men had 
loved me too, and I was accustomed to monopolising 
their attention, but he didn’t even see me—except to 
talk to—about you. That’s why he didn’t remember 
me out here—recognise me, I mean. His whole mind 
and heart and soul were filled by you. For you only 
he was alive.” 

Gay was shaking like a slim tree in a gale, but not 
weeping. Her eyes were dry and staring. Desmond 
went on, her voice sombre, relentless. She was not 
thinking of the woman, but of the man. 

“I came out here a year later, disguised, as you 
know. I wanted to look upon this miracle, a perfect 
marriage—to gaze like the beggar in hell upon the 
feast of happiness, and the first thing I saw at Wan- 
kelo station was the drunken, hopeless wreck you had 
made Lundi Druro.” 

She had not meant to say all this, but the truth, 
like long concealed fire, came flaring out at last. 

Outside all was dark now. The last glow of day had 
gone and the moon not yet risen. Even the euphorbias 
were hidden under night’s sombre shawl. In the room, 
too, all was dark. They could not see each others’ faces, 
those two women, and they did not look at each other. 
Desmond stood staring out, pondering some words 
Gay had said behind her there in the dim room. 

“T have never told anyone—but I will tell you now. 
My reason for not marrying Lundi Druro was because I 
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wanted to save him and myself from thecurse of drink.” 

Her listener had time to ponder that a long while 
before the narrative continued. 

“You may have heard that my father and brother 
were drowned trying to cross the Shangani river? 
They were drunk: that is why they were drowned.” 

Another aching silence. 

“Lundi being in England, I had much time alone in 
which to think, and I recalled my mother’s life until 
I was twelve, when she died. One long tragic struggle 
of nights and days with a foe stronger than herself. 
She fought the beast drink for the soul of my father: 
and she lost. Drink was too strong. My father loved 
her, but he could not give up alcohol. It was firm in 
the very roots of him. It was his life. Then my 
brother started, before my mother died. He was able 
to hide it from her, I think, but after her death he 
did not attempt concealment. I loved Derry—next 
best to Lundi. He was clever, witty, gay; so chival- 
rous; so generous. Only that one fault he had—and 
that I think not entirely his fault. He had inherited 
thirst without inheriting a will to control it. My 
father was charming, too, though less charming than 
Derry. Drink had been longer at work on him, but 
it wasn’t hideous in either of them. I never felt any 
horror of them, nor indeed of drink. They drank like 
gentlemen, and they were always delightful—but a 
little bit less so daily. Infinitesimally, I saw them being 
destroyed before my eyes day by day. I was glad 
when they were drowned. It was as though they had 
been rescued—death put out a kind hand and rescued 
them from life. 

“In the loneliness that followed the tragedy I made 
a terrible discovery. I, too, had the thirst. The curse 
was in me. You know the careless way people up here 
take ‘sundowners’ and ‘pick-me-ups.’ I had ‘acquired 
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the habit and thought nothing of it, but all the time 
drink had been putting its roots in, and I had to begin 
fighting against it day and night. I was determined to 
conquer it for Lundi’s sake. But I found I could only 
conquer by keeping away from the sight and smell of 
the stuff. The very word ‘sundowners’ made my 
throat dry with longing—my spirit sick with fierce 
desire. At last I realised that for ever and ever I 
should have to put up the battle of spiritual resistance, 
of prayer, and of absence from temptation. And for 
that reason I dared not marry Lundi. He liked drink: 
he had told me so, often, adding that for my sake he 
would give ita wide berth. But he liked men who 
drank, too. Even if he were strong enough to give 
it up we should always be in contact with it, and I 
could not face the prospect. I mistrusted myself, and 
I mistrusted his power to give it up. I thought of the 
children we might have—more victims to the long 
struggle. I could not face that.” 

Soft sighing sobs fell in the darkness. Desmond 
did not stir, or utter a word of the grief that was in 
her heart. She knew that nothing she could say or do 
would avail. Gay was one of ‘sorrow’s elect.” She 
was good, she had done right by the light that was in 
her, but she must pay, pay to the end of her days for 
the sins of the fathers, 

“I married Constant to protect Druro from my love, 
and to help myself to face fate. He hated drink. That 
constituted his great appeal for me. I told him the 
_ truth, and he was content to marry me even at that. 
But afterwards he could not forget that I had loved 
Druro, and we were never happy.” 

And that was the end of the story. A little while 
afterwards she went away. They parted with a hand- 


clasp in the darkness, never to meet again, 
ee: * * * * 


CHAPTER XIV 


On the first day of the Sessions, Wankelo simmered 
with the excitement and was full of strange faces. But 
in spite of the unwonted crowds everyone seemed 
curiously reticent. Men looked hard at each other but 
said little. Friends who had not met since last Sessions 
skimmed through their private news and fell silent 
with a preoccupied air. Personal affairs took a back 
seat for once, and the scandals which come to town 
on these occasions did not obtain their usual meed of 
appreciation. The subject of ‘Young Desmond’s’ 
trial was in all minds, and one hope in each man’s 
heart—that he would not be called to sit on the jury. 

References to the case were disjointed but to the 
point. 

‘Hope she gets off.” 

“Lypiatt got his desserts, anyway, whoever did it.” 

“Knew he’d come a cropper one day.” 

“Served him right, too. Hell’s full at last!” 

But for one who talked six stood silent. They were 
nervous, these good natured ‘citizens of the veld,’ and 
full of misgiving. The relations between Rhodesians 
made it at any time uncomfortable to sit on a jury. 
You might be called upon to condemn your dearest 
friend—or acquit your greatest enemy! 

But this occasion differed from any experience they 
had ever known. Everyone wished to God he had 
stayed away on the veld, yet the fascination of the 
thing was such that most of them had come long 
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journeys to be present, and could not have torn them- 
selves away without physical pain. 

The usual number of native cases had come for 
trial, and knots of prisoners were being scurried 
through the streets by native policemen—harried little 
groups-of miscreants. But it was taken for granted 
that the great case would be heard first. Everyone 
knew that young Desmond had been transferred to the 
court house early that morning. 

On the stroke of ten, Derwent Henry Douglas, 
Solicitor-General for Rhodesia, and conductor of cases 
for the Crown, stepped briskly from the Falcon. A 
popular man with a powerful job; but no one envied 
it that morning. 

“He can have it for me,” said the kindly Rhodesian. 
His appearance was the signal for all to turn their 
feet towards the House of Justice, a pleasant looking, 
oblong building surrounded by gum trees and flat flower 
beds. The native prisoners camped among the bright 
flowers made a picturesque array—some chatting 
cheerfully to their captors, some wrapped in their 
blankets and a fatalistic gloom. 

Inside the court the air was breathless, spite of the 
early hour and open windows, and no man could find 
a seat to rest his weary bones because the seats across 
the middle of the hall were already packed with 
women. Soon the space behind had filled too, with a 
mass of men, sweating, shuffling, and softly cursing, 
waiting in discomfort of body and soul—that would 
not be appeased until the miserable business of jury 
calling was over. 

At last a policeman, replendent in full uniform, 
bawled forth: 

_ “All rise in court!” A door opened and Judge 
Vernon, escorted by the Sheriff, stepped quickly to his 
seat, casting a shrewd but kindly glance about him. 
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Men thought it propitious that the Sessions should 
have fallen to Vernon. It might have been Judge 
Stellenthorpe, a dour old Dutchman who hated women. 
But Judge ‘Joe’ was a sportsman. You could always 
be certain not only of fair play when he sat on the 
Bench, but of a little milk and honey of human kind- 
ness too. 

His dark handsome head, barely tinged with grey, 
wore no wig, and he further departed from custom 
by possessing a small close-cropped moustache, which 
in moments of deep preoccupation he often tried to 
gnaw off his lip. He busied himself with it now as he 
scanned his papers, and men suddenly remembered that 
the woman who was in all their thoughts had been one 
of the ‘youngsters’ the Judge had liked to have near 
him at dinners and in the Club. Desmond’s gay 
repartee and exquisite cynicisms had always delighted 
him. It was not going to be any pleasanter for the 
Judge than for the jury! 

Abruptly looking up from his papers he addressed 
the Solicitor-General. 

“What cases do you propose to take?” 

Douglas rose, adjusted a pair of pince-nez before 
his shrewd blue eyes, and every man’s glance was 
sealed to his face—a clever face with an expression of 
benevolence and sunny good humour, yet bearing the 
subtle stamp of experience. He knew men and cities. 

“The chief case is Crown v. Desmond,” he said, and 
paused in the tense stillness. Feet ceased to shuffle. 
Not a whisper could be heard. The Judge glanced at 
his papers. 

“T see that Desmond pleads not guilty,” he remarked 
at last. “So it will probably occupy most of the day. 
In case it does not, we may as well arrange for the 
next two or three in rotation. Cite them, please.” 

The tense moment passed, men breathed naturally 
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again. The Judge’s wisdom in skimming on to other 
matters, and the official citation of the accused by the 
name everyone knew had a calming effect. Somehow 
the men who were detesting the chance of being picked 
for the jury were better able to face it if this attitude 
was kept up. The debonair ‘youngster’ they had 
known so well had all their sympathy, and they were 
prepared to give him a square deal. What they feared 
was to have to judge a woman. 

The Solicitor-General busily recited his cases—all 
native. Rex v, Inqite: attempted murder. Rex v. 
Manhlébé: arson. Rex v. Sitoli, alias Shilling : house- 
breaking, etc. 

“We will now take Crown versus Desmond,” said 
the Judge. “Bring in the prisoner and proceed to 
call the jury.” = 

A profound hush followed. The little court house, 
with sunlight and the scent of flowers streaming 
through the windows, did not look like a stage for 
tragedy, yet tragedy came stalking softly and laying its 
cold hand on every heart when two uniformed police- 
men entered, ushering ‘young Desmond.’ 

To everyone’s relief she was wearing the clothes 
they knew so well, the loose tweed coat that gave her 
otherwise boyish shoulders a wide and burly effect— 
the rather bouffante riding breeches of khaki—and the 
tan top-boots that no one ever dreamed hid a woman’s 
slim foot. She had fought a hard fight to appear in 
that familiar garb. O’Byrne, bitterly opposed to the 
idea, and computing the value of feminine grace suit- 
ably arrayed, had caused a beautiful simple gown to be 
sent from Cape Town. But Desmond would have none 
of it, realising very well the danger that lay for her in 
_women’s garments—not of conviction but acquittal. 
If they saw her as a woman they would never believe 
she had killed Lypiatt. At best they might prefer to give 
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her the benefit of the doubt. And she wanted neither 
doubt nor benefit. So she was just the same as usual, 
swinging along with careless but firm gait, hands 
thrust forward in pockets, head flung back. Only, her 
curly satirical smile exchanged itself for an expression 
reserved and inscrutable, and she wore her hat pulled 
down low over her eyes so that none might read them. 
There was a moment’s laughter when the clerk of the 
court, at sight of it, shouted, from force of habit: 
“Fats off in court!” then suddenly subsided, covered 
with confusion at his own stupidity. Even Desmond 
smiled, but it passed instantly, and her lips closed again 
in a firm line. 

_ After a slight bow to the Judge on entering she 
never looked his way again. She was sorry for that 
kind handsome man with whom she had so often 
jested. 

The business of picking the jury went rapidly for- 
ward. The clerk gabbled, from a list, the names of 
those eligible, and interest at the back of the court 
became acute and personal. After each name a sullen 
“Here!” resounded from somewhere. Often a re- 
mark was subjoined, such as—‘“And may the devil take 
you!” or “And I wish I were roasting in hell instead!” 
But these reflections were strictly sotto voce. Judge 
Vernon stood no nonsense in his court. The names, 
written on small cards, were then placed in a box and 
a jury of nine drawn. As the clerk shouted each name 
its owner disentangled himself from the crowd, and 
slouched to the front cursing his luck and wishing he 
were dead. The Judge then formally dismissed the 
rest of the jurymen for the day, but no one budged 
from the room. Once relieved of responsibility every 
man was breathlessly willing to remain. They gazed 
with malignant glee at the faces of the chosen nine 
seated in rows upon the right hand of the Judge, and 
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prophesied wild and fantastic deliberations from such 
a bunch. 

By a curious and ironical circumstance not a single 
friend of Desmond’s had chanced to be drawn. In 
fact, only two of those who wriggled uneasily upon the 
seats-of judgment had ever even spoken to her. 
Rhodesian juries were a mixed lot any time, but this one 
surpassed the record. There was a baker, a gardener 
of Teutonic origin, a Greek purveyor of sundries, a 
farmer, a Russian-Jew-boy-cobbler, a barman, an 
H.A.P., a bank clerk, and, of course, a mine manager, 
What jury would have been complete without a 
manager of sorts? This one, as it happened, came 
from one of Lypiatt’s small properties. .But he was 
known to be a straight fellow and no one objected to 
him. ce, 

With all in order the Solicitor-General rose and 
Stated the case for the prosecution. He did not use 
any rhetoric; just recited the bare facts, and they were 
bad enough. His concise yet homely phrases, delivered 
without a shade of prejudice, in a pleasant Scotch 
accent, echoed through the court like mellow knells of 
doom. 

The indictment of “This woman, whom we know by 
no other name than ‘Young Desmond,’ who has been 
among us for more than a year in the unsuspected 
guise of a man,” was damning in its sheer simplicity. 
People were almost afraid to look at the dock. They 
need not have been, for Desmond sat unmoved, her 
violet eyes gazing straight before her, grave and 
trance-like. 

The array of witnesses who had already given brief 
evidence at the inquest then took the box, one by one, 
and held it through the long, hot hours of the morn- 
ing . . . the doctor . . . Curtis, the prospector . . . 
Lenarbo, Qualimbo . . . the foreman at the Agate 
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... the groom . . . and the audience hung on every 
minutest detail of the story as if they had not heard it 
all before and gone over it a hundred times among 
themselves. The lawyers argued and bickered, in- 
terfering with each other, and browbeating those 
witnesses whose evidence was not to their taste. 

O’Byme had his hands full, as anticipated, with 
Filgee the Cape Town barrister. Douglas, a fair and 
square opponent unbiassed in his duty, was simple to 
deal with, but the heavy-lipped Hollander, with the 
soul of a sensualist and the tongue of an asp, was out 
for blood. The Irishman had to be alert at every post; 
harassing unfavourable witnesses until they were in a 
could sweat and their legal representatives in a raging 
fever; cajoling, almost caressing, anyone who had any- 
thing favourable to offer; focussing brilliantly on any 
possible good point, skimming with incomparable art 
over dangerous ones; dropping like a ton of bricks on 
technical infringement of the laws of evidence, and 
creating sensational diversions to cover up infringe- 
ments that it suited him to make himself. 

Through all, the accused sat very still, cheek resting 
on hand, eyes serene like one whose mind is away on 
pleasant travels. She had pleaded ‘Not Guilty’ because 
forced to do so—no other plea is allowed to a person 
charged with killing a fellow mortal. But she did 
nothing to back up and further the plea, and it early 
transpired that she would not be put into the witness 
box. This had an unhealthy look, and caused great 
depression amongst her friends. For when a person 
is innocent what more sane than to stand up and say 
so? The simpler the statement the better. Truth has 
a tongue and air of its own. 

But Desmond had no simple statement to make, and 
preferred rather that the world should believe a lie than 
that she should be forced to speak the truth. 
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‘Though she looked so composed and aloof there, her 
heart often throbbed like an infernal machine that must 
soon explode, her pulse was at fever pitch for fear of 
one thing—that Lundi Druro might turn up before the 
matter was settled, before she had been sentenced and 
Swept out of sight. She knew from Guthrie that he 
had been lately regaining health and would presently 
have to be told all. But she had not seen Guthrie for 
some days and was not aware that the prosecution had 
sent to take Druro’s evidence on commission. When 
she realised this, and that said evidence would be used 
against her, it thrilled through her like an electric shock 
of mingled relief and pain. For the first time her com- 
posure failed. She grew deadly pale and a little mist, 
as of tears, came over her steady eyes. Strange that 
anything Druro had said could be turned against her! - 
Strange that that hand she had warmed with the fires 
of her heart should aim a weapon at it! She did not 
teally believe it. It was some vagary of the law that 
had twisted what he said into— 

“I, Francis Everard Druro, being on a bed of sick- 
ness and unable to come forward at His Majesty’s 
‘behest . . . do hereby take oath and declare _ . Brae 
know nothing about the death of Constant Lypiatt at 
my camp .. . and can give no information whatso- 
ever as to how it came about.’ There was more, deal- 
ing with a few disjointed memories of the day of the 
tragedy, but Desmond did not hear it. A buzzing and 
singing in her ears, a fiendish clamour in her brain 
prevented her from hearing. She felt mortally sick 
too, as though if she were not very careful she would 
fall from an exceedingly high point into a deep and 
jagged ravine. The only thing she could do to prevent 
this fall was to keep her eyes fixed on a little yellow 
smiling face she could see through the court ‘house 
window. A sunflower that had grown far above the 
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other flowers in the garden, turned its face her way 

. . a friendly golden face beaming like a star upon 
this dark impasse of her life. 

She could not possibly know that the statement just 
read out, and of which she had heard only the begin- 
ning, was the result of expert questioning that elicited 
much from and told nothing to Druro. He had not 
been informed who was charged with the murder and 
under what circumstances it had supposedly been com- 
mitted. The precarious state of weakness to which he 
had fallen forbade excitement, and also, Dr. Ryan, 
fearing brain trouble for his patient, had insisted on 
certain facts being concealed. So the prosecution had 
tenderly hidden from him the plight of his friend Des- 
mond. He was told no more than that Lypiatt had 
been found dead in his camp. Even that was enough 
to send him into a wild fever. 

“But what was he doing there? Who did it?” he 
muttered, leaping up from his pillows with glittering 
eyes. The doctor, placing a hand on his shoulder, had 
flung a warning look at the inquisition. Wherefore 
they answered glibly: 

“We don’t know. We're trying to find out. You 
must help us by remembering all you can of that day 
and night.” 

“But I can’t remember anything. My mind is an 
absolute blank after I left in the afternoon. I can only 
dimly recall riding my horse towards camp . . . and 
once after that leading it up to an ant-heap and getting 
on again. I suppose I had fallen off; probably that’s 
how I got this infernal bruise on my temple. Anyway, 
I must have been off my head, and wonder I got back 
to camp at all as you say I did.” 

But how could Desmond know these things? She 
could only listen to the words; be thankful with her 
brain for their import; and suffer with her heart. 
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At luncheon time everyone scurried out of court, 
breathlessly anxious to exchange opinions. Desmond 
in a little side room, sat down to a dainty meal served 
by Mrs. Brade, but could do no more than drink a 
cup of tea. Her throat was parched, her appetite 
flown.—In a few moments O’Byrne came bustling in 
to consult with her, and she was left alone with him. 
She thought he looked at her oddly, with some kind 
of fresh interest, but her brain was too sick and weary 
to bother much. She felt like a person stunned by a 
blow and still in a certain mazy mental condition. 
O’Byrne did not understand, but supposing her to be 
depressed over the morning’s evidence, tried to cheer 
her up. He had not finished with them, he boasted 
gleefully. There was another shot or two in his locker 

et . . . more than a shot—a cannon ball. ex 

“T'll wake ’em up!” he said. “And as for Druro’s 
evidence on commission, rats to it. I'll have the man 
himself here to-morrow, and we'll get more out of 
him than that.” 

“What!” 

“Yes. Guthrie tells me he insists on getting up and 
coming over. Wait till I get busy on him! See if I 
can’t make him remember a few things in our 
favour...” 

“You must stop him from coming,” interrupted 
‘Desmond, aghast. 
“Stop him! Nonsense! Why should I stop him? 
Besides, he’s a friend. Guthrie says he is crazy to 
help you. Is it likely there would be any harm in any- 

thing he es 

“Yes .. . yes, there is harm. I implore you, Mr. 
O'Byrne. Get a message to him. Beg him, for my 
sake, to stay away. Tell him I can’t stand it. It will 


kill me.’ ; 
O’Byrne glared in exasperation, but not in surprise. 
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He knew very well there was more in the case than 
had been told him. His client had never given him her 
full confidence, and though he did not exactly blame 
her, he considered there was a limit to reserve and that 
she went beyond it. As to preventing Druro from 
coming forward he had no intention of the sort. He 
hoped to drag all he could out of the latter once he got 
him in the witness box. Perhaps something his client 
would not tell him might transpire and could be twisted 
in her favour. Moreover, a priceless revelation had 
been made to him within the last hour of which he 
intended to take full advantage. A grande coup that 
he was not going to have crabbed by his client, so 
he decided to say nothing about it to her. It would 
only agitate her. He looked at her solicitously. He 
didn’t want her agitated. Her composed and noble 
bearing in the dock, so compatible with innocence, had 
made a good impression. He wanted that to continue, 
and did not at all like the look of fright that had now 
come into her face. So he soothed her with the predic- 
tion that Druro would probably be far too ill to come 
over, and hurried away to make his arrangements for 
the afternoon. 

She did not see him again until they were in court, 
then he nodded and made a sign to signify that it was 
all right. She understood him to mean that Druro 
would not arrive, and was greatly relieved, for she 
felt she could not bear much more. The events of the 
morning had tried her bitterly. The reading of that 
strange phrase of Druro’s had shaken the very founda- 
tions of her self-control. She wanted him to go free 
and unaccused, she desired to suffer in his stead. Yet 

_. » She could not bear that phrase she had heard 
read! . . , These painful thoughts occupied her mind 
to the exclusion of all interest in what was happening 
in court, but suddenly her blind gaze fixed itself on 
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a strange and unexpected apparition. Loochia Luff, 
a vision of soft blues and greys, in a picture hat, under 
which her eyes looked very languorous and long- 
lashed, was occuping the witness box! And Des- 
mond’s heart turned cold as she realised that O’Byrne 
was silkily questioning her as a witness for the 
defence! 

“Will you kindly tell the court how you came to 
know that Constant Lypiatt went that night to the 
Jubilate Deo and to the hut where he met his death, 
in the full knowledge that the prisoner was a woman ?” 

“No!” a voice cried loudly. It was Desmond, who 
had sprung to her feet and flung out a hand half in 
command, half in appeal to the woman in the box. All 
eyes were turned in astonishment to the dock. She 
knew neither what she did or said then, but two things — 
quelled and silenced her—the Judge’s frowning re- 
primand and the subtle malice of Loochia’s shaded 
_ eyes. Protest was useless. She found herself con-. 
strained to sit still under the soft tide of words that 
Tose and fell from the lips of this unexpected witness. 
Mrs, Luff spoke very earnestly, and her mien was of 
one eager to help in soft feminine fashion; to proffer 
her modest services as champion for another woman’s 
hopeless cause; to do her best for a fellow creature. 
And since that guileless air had deceived the astute 
O’Byrne, small wonder it took in the rest of the world 
—all, that is to say, except her own husband and 
the prisoner in the dock. They knew. That eager 
expression of hopeful well-doing with which each 
careful phrase was launched did not deceive those 
two. 

“About two weeks before Mr. Lypiatt’s death he 
was in my sitting-room at Gatooma. We had occasion 
to be looking through a number of boxes in search of 
certain documents relating to our mine and_ hotel 
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recently closed, and my husband being away I was 
helping Mr. Lypiatt. We had only recently moved, 
and a lot of illustrated papers were among the things 
we had brought. Mr. Lypiatt got interested in some 
old Sketches, and suddenly gave an exclamation and 
drew my attention to a full-page portrait. It was that 
of a lady rather celebrated in London society about 
three years ago for her beauty, and for a mysterious 
tragedy with which she had been associated.” 

Mrs, Luff paused, perhaps for effect, but was told 
very brusquely by the Judge to get to her point. 

“T at once noticed the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the picture and...and...” she paused 
again, and looked sadly, almost tenderly, towards the 
dock, “. . . and someone we both knew,” she mur- 
mured, overcome with emotion. 

“Was that someone the lady in the dock, known to 
you as ‘Young Desmond’ ?” queried O’Byrne, more than 
satisfied with his grande coup, for court, counsel and 
public were alike transfixed at this fresh development. 

“Tt was,” said Loochia, clear as a bell. 

Those watching saw Desmond lean back in her seat 
as though very tired, the wardress put a supporting 
arm round her. But O’Byrne had his back to his 
client. Besides, he now had to clamour and fight for 
the evidence of the witness to be accepted. He was 
working for a grand climax. 

“What happened then?” he demanded, when he had . 
shouted everyone, including the Judge, into silence. 

“T protested that it must be merely a striking 
resemblance, but Mr. Lypiatt then told me that he had 
known ever since he took Young Desmond to hospital 
and carried lim into the ward that he was a woman 
in disguise.’ Profound emotion surged through the 
court. 

“What then?” 
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“Lypiatt tore two pages from the Sketch and took 
them away with him. One page had a full length 
portrait, the other showed the same woman in the 
costumes of various roles in private theatricals.” 

O’Byrne made a dramatic interjection, 

“Those folded pages, my lord, were found upon the 
body of Lypiatt, and are produced for your informa- 
tion and that of the gentlemen of the jury. * 

The Judge had already been earnestly studying 
them; they were now passed to the jury, rustling from 
hand to hand; while curiosity and excitement past 
bearing agitated the public. The significance of the 
evidence had not taken long to penetrate men’s minds, 
and what remained of Lypiatt’s reputation was in the 
‘dust. He had known she was a woman, yet had gone 
to her hut at night, waylaid her, attacked her, terribly — 
injured her throat! Small blame to her, then, for 
fighting him in self-defence. More power to her, in- 
deed, that she had managed to throw him, and if he’d 
been killed in the overthrowing, a damned good job 
too. The world needed ridding of such skunks! Such 
was the sum of public opinion, written on every face, 

murmured on the air, flowing in electric currents from 
audience to jurymen and back to the barristers’ table 
and the Bench. Everyone was conscious of it save, 
perhaps, that silent figure in the dock, whose eyes were 
hidden now, leaning wearily upon a shielding hand. 
Each time a juryman relinquished his hold of the 
printed pictures he turned and stared with amazement 
and poignant curiosity towards the dock. But his stare 
tequited him nothing. As for those standing and 
sitting at the back of the court they were sick to 
bursting-point with a furious longing to be let into 
the secret. Why should the Greek grocer and the 
German gardener know more about it than they did? 
A buzzing as of a beehive overturned, filled the air, 
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the Judge was obliged once more to distort his 
harmonious features in a scowl, while the clerk of the 
court almost cracked his throat howling for silence. 
The rising of the Solicitor-General to cross-examine 
the witness—still standing there with her eager air of 
wearying-not-in-well-doing—brought a dead hush over 
all, He had only one or two questions to put. 

“You say this happened some weeks before Lypiatt’s 
death? Have you ever mentioned it before to any- 
one?” 

“No,” said Loochia firmly. 

“Ts not that rather strange?” 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“Why should I speak of what was obviously another 
woman’s secret?” 

Admiring glances were her meed for this. Here, 
indeed, was a heroine! A woman who could not only 
keep a secret, but hold her tongue about another 
woman’s secret! Such a phenomenon had never been 
known in Rhodesia! 

“Did Lypiatt ask you to keep it secret?” 

‘He did. But in any case I should have done so,” 
said Loochia, enjoying to the full the rdle of noble 
friend, especially as it gave her such a priceless op- 
portunity of getting her own back from Desmond. Her 
only disappointment was that the latter’s true identity 
had not at once been made public, but she still hoped 
for that. - 

Filgee now took her in hand. 

“What motive have you in coming forward 
to blacken the dead man’s memory?” he shot at her 
viciously. 

“None,” replied Loochia, surprised. “Except to 
help another woman in distress by speaking the truth.” 

“Hah! You think, then, that it will assist this titled 
adventuress in the dock, this peeress who comes 
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“Masquerading to South Africa in men’s clothes—this 
Lady ee 

The judge here interrupted. 

“I must ask counsel to confine himself to the bare 
question, and not introduce irrelevant matters.” 

Filgee put up his eyeglass and stared for a moment 
in impertinent surprise, then bowed with mock 
humility. 

“I bow to your lordship’s ruling, but I submit that it 
appears to me relevant to call the attention of the jury 
to what we now discover to be the prisoner’s real name 
and history.” 

“We have discovered nothing of the sort,” said the 
Judge unexpectedly. “A theory based upon a strong 
likeness has suddenly been sprung upon the court, but 
I am not going to allow that to be dragged in to in- 
fluence the issue, except in so far as it can be shown 
that Lypiatt knew and supposed the prisoner to be a 
woman when he went to her hut that night.” 

Filgee, obliged to submit to this decision, did it 
sulkily enough, but his agile mind was not long in 
returning to the same attack by a different route. 

“Do you think it will assist the prisoner to have it 
made clear that Constant Lypiatt visited her at night 
knowing that she was a woman?” he barked at Mrs, 

Luff. She looked painfully embarrassed. Patently 
such an ugly thought had never presented itself to her 
delicate mind. What she was really revolving was 
how best she could use this happy opening. 

“Of course,” she said slowly, “I do not know how 
soon it was before he told her of his knowledge. But 
I have an idea . . . there was a certain eagerness in 
his manner... he was deeply impressed by her 
beauty.” 

There was an immense sensation in court, and 
O’Byrne leapt to his feet. 
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“T protest . . . this is outrageous! Are we to stand 
here and listen to the witness’s ideas? to follow her 
studies and impressions? to accept her sensual 
imaginings E 

It was the Judge’s turn to protest and to remind him 
that Mrs. Luff was his own witness. Filgee also began 
to bellow and storm. In the midst of the fervid 
wrangle as to whether or not the witness should con- 
tinue her impressions, Loochia solved the problem for 
them. She was one of those who know the right thing 
to do at the right moment. Having shot her bolt she 
had no desire to linger. Besides, she was afraid of 
Filgee, and recognised in his full black eye that which 
spoke of an entire disregard for a woman’s finest 
feelings. So she decided that the best thing to do was 
to sink down gracefully in a profound faint. 

Soon after this diversion it was realised that the case 
could not possibly finish that night. Dusk had crept 
in through the open windows and faces showed weary 
with the day’s strain. After a little discussion the 
Judge cautioned the jury, and dismissed them to a 
night of their own society, at which some of them 
looked glum enough. 

It was a respite for everyone else concerned, but the 
proceedings had left off at an unfavourable moment 
for Desmond. Some of the slime thrown by Loochia 
stuck in men’s minds, and there was a whole night in 
which to absorb it, together with the startling revela- 
tion of the prisoner’s identity. For, of course, no 
sooner was the public outside the court than the secret . 
came out, too, no one quite knew just how, but per- 
haps Eric Luff could have told. At any rate, the 
name of Flavia Desmond Countess Tyrecastle was on 
every lip. It required no great effort of memory to 
recall that strange tragedy of nearly three years before. 
There were people who remembered every detail, for 
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it was one of those dramatic episodes that take hold 
of the imagination. Even as some grim story of the 
Australian Bush or African back-veld will penetrate 
to every drawing-room and kitchen of the old world, 
so this society drama had echoed its way to the far 
places of the earth. © 

It had been so public yet so secret; bruited through- 
out the world it remained shrouded and mysterious to 
the end. 

From the day Flavia Desmond made her début in 
Society the whole world seemed to have watched her 
riding, driving, yachting, fencing, dancing her way 
through life. Artists had declared that her face was 
a classic, her figure a piece of Greek sculpture. She 
had a sort of valiant boylike beauty, and a bravery and 
daring that distinguished her from other girls, Her 
eyes glowed. She was eager. She excelled in every- 
thing. One of those people upon whom the gods 
seem to shower almost too many gifts. Born to place 
and power, she achieved distinction for herself by her 
personality as well as her lineage. Her father, a great 
general, had been elevated to the peerage for his 
services; and her mother, who died at her birth, was 
one of the famous beauties of the Court. General 

Lord Desmond married again and had more daughters, 
but none of them could touch Flavia in looks and 
individuality. The well-known fact of her step- 
mother’s antagonism to her made people more tolerant 
of Flavia’s caprices and escapades. For, of course, 
- like all young and beautiful creatures, she inclined to 
excess in everything she did—and among the mistakes 
_ she made was that of over-loyalty to people unworthy 
of loyalty, and insolence to people she despised for 
baseness and ill-breeding, but who were able to requite 
her disdain with injurious tales. Stories and scandals 
clustered about her name. She was the most popular 
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but the most talked-of girl in London. Spite of being 
unhappy at home she did not marry at once. She 
might have had anybody, people said, but (people also 
said) she turned up her nose at everybody. At any 
rate, it was three years after her first coming out before 
she bestowed all her gifts and graces and scandals upon 
one of the great partis of the day—Terence, Lord 
Tyrecastle of Tyre Castle, in the County of Tyrone, 
rich, handsome, a noted soldier and sportsman, crack 
polo player and racing man. He did all the things 
girls admire men for doing, and did them well. True, 
he was nearly double the age of the bride and had 
been somewhat of a viveur, men said, but they were 
madly in love, and it was looked upon as an ideal 
match. 

All the world went to the wedding. The bride with 
her valiant air, full of grace and eagerness, was radiant 
on her father’s arm, as some matchless golden rose for 
whose signal beauty the whole bush had been 
cultivated. Tyrecastle’s fellow officers, of a regiment 
with annals of great glory, attended in force. There 
were many rakes among them—but they were rakes of 
distinction—and unmarried. One of the regiment’s 
extraordinary boasts was that no officer had ever 
‘stooped’ in marriage, or having married, ever dis- 
graced its record by public infelicity, and Flavia on 
that bright day Of fanfare and fragrance seemed to 
offer herself as a crown to their boastful arrogance 
and pride of life. 

Every visible sign of worldly weal and happiness 
was present in St. Margaret’s at three o'clock, and at 
seven the same evening—snap, crack over the wires, 
sharp as the flash of doom that had ended two lives 
came the startling news. It seemed to people they had 
only just come back from seeing the bridegroom leave 
the church, smiling, insolent with happiness, his bride 
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on his arm, when the newsboys were shouting the 
tidings of his death. 

“Terrible tragedy at Dover! ... Duel between 
two officers! ... Death of Lord Tyrecastle and 
Captain Gerald Sillinger !”’ 

The-mystery of that duel in the Dover Hotel had 
never been solved. Only Flavia could have told why 
the two men fought to kill within four hours of her 
marriage; and no legal inquisition had been skilled or 
powerful enough to unseal her lips. All ever known 
was that within a few minutes of the Tyrecastles’ 
arrival Captain Sillinger, just landed from a Channel 
boat, went to their sitting-room. The three had re- 
mained shut in there together for ten minutes or So, 
and then the shots rang out. When servants and 
guests rushed in to discover Sillinger dead, shot 
through the head by Tyrecastle, and Tyrecastle dying 
from a self-inflicted wound, the smoking revolver still 
in his hand, the bride was sitting in a chair, pale and 
calm as a spectator at a play. She had always been 
fond of the play, people remembered, especially of 
tragedy; and now she had one all to herself! Some 
went so far as to say she had arranged it for her own 
amusement. There was, indeed, no end to the 
acrimonious things people said as the days went by and 
no elucidation of the mystery came forth from the 
only person who could have proffered it. All that she 
could state at the inquest was that the two men had 
quarrelled violently about a private matter which she 
was not at liberty to divulge; that each had seized a 
revolver from a case lying upon the table and fired at 
_the other. Tyrecastle having killed Sillinger had 
turned his revolver on himself. They were Tyre- 
castle’s revolvers, beautiful, deadly little weapons he 
had intended taking with him because he and his bride 
_ Were going to honeymoon in the desert. Only spoilt, 
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capricious Flavia Desmond would have chosen a honey- 
moon that called for the carrying of loaded arms, 
people said—and see what had come of it! 

There were one or two odd details that stood out 
in the sinister tale. Sillinger had been a friend of 
hers from her girlhood up, though, like Tyrecastle, he 
was much older than she. Later he went to India with 
his regiment, and it almost looked as if he rushed home 
at the news of the engagement, which had, been ex- 
traordinarily short. As a fact, everyone knew that 
Sillinger had always loved her. Asked at the inquest 
whether it was true that she had knelt down by him 
and tried to staunch his wounds, whilst taking abso- 
lutely no notice of her dying husband, she calmly 
admitted it. 

The tragedy might have ended at the inquest if it 
had not been for Tyrecastle’s people. Though they 
were Irish they did not content them with keening 
their dead. There were many of them, and they came 
from the Tyrone fastnesses headed by Terence Tyre- 
castle’s eagle-faced old mother. She had been too 
frail and aged to travel to the wedding. But this 
was vendetta, and the Irish are never too old and, frail 
for that. They were like bloodhounds on the track. 
Blood had been shed, but they wanted more. It 
almost seemed as if they wanted the blood of the 
girl who would not speak. Failing that they wished to 
strip her of the title and the fortune Tyrecastle had 
piled upon her in marriage settlements—being Irish 
they had, of course, an exaggerated idea of the value 
of money as well as of vendetta—but neither of these 
desires was possible of attainment without the acqui- 
escence of Flavia. And there the rather sordid side 
of the story obtruded itself. Flavia would give up 
nothing. She accepted the abuse and insinuations they 
heaped upon her at the legal proceedings which fol- 
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lowed the inquest; but she would cede nothing, The 
Tyrecastle tribe fought fiercely, and so did she. The 
money was hers and she insisted on having it. She 
did not say so, of course, but she paid lawyers who 
said it, and who wrangled with the Irish like a pack 
of wolves over a carcass, while she sat by stony and 
serene. She was alone by then. Her father had died 
of heart failure when the boys shouted the news of the 
tragedy in the streets. Her stepmother and young 
sisters turned their faces from her, and one by one her 
friends dropped away. Those who could forgive her 
silence could not forgive her greed and the besting of 
the trembling, fierce old Tyrecastle dam. So, 
absolutely alone, she made her fight—and won it. 
And of course she was absolutely within her rights: 
grace, pride, generosity, disdain, perhaps might have 
kept her from taking the money . . . but of these, 
once her distinguishing qualities, she showed no sign. 
So she won—and lost all else in the winning. It would 
have been forgiven in some women. . . but, that ex- 
quisitely proud, disdainful Flavia Desmond should 
sell her birthright for a mess of pottage could not be 
pardoned. It was as though a goddess with all the 
fruits and flowers of enchanted worlds at her disposal 
should come forth and insist upon gobbling up Irish 
stew. Thus a poet who once had been her devotee 
phrased it. And the rest of the world put it more 
harshly. 

“A greedy adventuress,” they called her, and... 
“a brazen Jezebel found out in her misdeeds, grabbing 
all that was left to her—money!” 

For, needless to say, surmise as to the cause of the 
tragedy was not distinguished by charity. A dark 
story, first whispered, came in time to be cried from 
the house-tops—that Gerry Sillinger had been her 
lover, and that Tyrecastle, made aware of it through 
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the former’s jealousy, had preferred death to the dis- 
honouring truth. In fine, Flavia Countess Tyrecastle 
fell from her high place, and the world that had 
petted and spoiled, her cast her forth. Small wonder 
that she abruptly disappeared. No one knew where 
she had gone. Once it was rumoured that she was 
living happily in Paris, amongst the rowdiest set of 
artists and students, but those who knew her well, 
disbelieved this of fine and fastidious Flavia. 

“She was never one to amuse herself with cabotines 
and cabotins,’ men said. And women said: 

“She will find new fields to conquer, and reappear 
again some day—queen of a Turkish harem, perhaps, 
or bride of a Mexican president.” 

They did not spare their wit. But time had gone 
by—and no word of Flavia. Until now ... news 
indeed! The wires rang and hummed all that night, 
not only in South Africa, but in Paris, New York and 
London Town. 

For Loochia Love-a-little had not been idle. Long 
before the case came on, in fact, from the very day of 
Lypiatt’s amazing Sketch discovery, she had been 
preparing her secret campaign of vengeance against 
the ‘boy’ who rebuffed her amorous advances on the 
ship and had later defeated her plans for the capture 
of Druro. 

The evidence she gave in court of Lypiatt com- 
manding her silence was true. He had acted on the 
principle that Desmond’s secret might be of use to him- 
self, and she dared not openly disobey a man who held 
both her and her husband in the palm of his hand. 
But there was nothing to prevent one so utterly un- 
scrupulous as herself from passing on the information 
anonymously. 

Among her accomplishments happened to be that of 
scribbling paragraphs for the Johannesburg papers— 
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snappy little scraps that just escaped being libellous. 
At first she had done it to please herself and ‘get back’ 
at the people she didn’t like. In time she formed a 
small connection with English papers, and found that 
it brought her quite respectable little sums, especially 
when notabilities travelled to Rhodesia. What she did 
not hear about them from gossip she invented, and the 
news lost nothing in point by the process. So it hap- 
pened that she had plenty of newspaper openings for 
the batch of clever little sketches she proceeded to 
compose about ‘A Celebrated Countess’ who lived in 
Rhodesia not only incog. but in disguise. At first she 
contented herself with mysterious hints, but, later, she 
began diligently preparing a narrative of Desmond’s 
life and adventures on the veld. On the day she heard 
of Lypiatt’s death and Desmond’s arrest, in fervid de-~ 
light and freedom from all fear she brought her work 
up to date, illustrated it with many snapshots, some of 
Desmond alone, some in company with Druro and 
- others, and gave the full name of the ‘heroine.’ A 
mail left the following day carrying this MS., and 
almost coincident with the trial it was in the hands of 
the editor of a London paper renowned for its ‘scoops.’ 
The case, already immensely talked about on account 
of the accused being a woman in disguise, became 
through Loochia’s story the sensation of the moment. 

Nothing was omitted from her narratives, which 
began on the Glenconnor Castle and ended at the 
Jubilate Deo; and all the malice of a petty nature had 
been uncorked to the labour of hate. The unadoring 
Eric on reading it (for, like all artists, Loochia could 
not refrain from trying her work on someone) was 
moved to epigram: 

“When dog eats dog there’s something doing,” 
- quoth he, “but when cat eats cat hell’s to pay.” 
* e 2 * * 
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As for the subject of the monograph, she found little 
rest or repose in her whitewashed cell that night. Not 
that she was aware of the full extent of Loochia’s 
betrayal, nor of the revelation of her past with which 
the wires were humming. But enough had been told 
for her to realise that even if the best happened and 
she got free, her career as ‘Young Desmond,’ her loved 
life of the veld had come to an end, and the fact was 
so bitter and doomful that she thought she would not 
very much care if the law decided to take her life. 
She had from the first been willing to face that con- 
tingency for Druro’s sake; what she had not counted 
on was the exhumation of the old tragedy—those sad 
bones dragged forth from their mouldering grave into 
the highway for all the world to gape at! The name 
and title she had cast to the winds were back on her 
shoulders, branded there like marks of shame, stuck 
there with the gouts of mud the world had flung. 

And there was another thing. Druro’s evidence! 
What did that mean? Her heart turned sick, there 
was dust in her mouth. Was nothing and no one, then, 
worth sacrifice? Was nothing fine that was human? 
Was there no beauty except in the inanimate things 
of Nature—trees, flowers, hills and skies? Were all 
the rest just shallow mockeries . . . words, words— 
words to cover up the baseness or the emptiness of the 
human soul? Sacrifice, self-immolation were great 
and wonderful privileges in the service of love. But 
if the object of them should be unworthy, afraid with 
a bare, cowardly fear? Then, indeed, sacrifice was not 
great. It was dust and ashes. It was defeat. 

These were some of the thoughts that kept her com- 
pany through the night while she paced her cell or 
stood long at the window looking through the bars at 
the peace of Africa which seemed almost as the peace 
past human understanding. A great white moon rode 
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glorious in the sky so bright that not a star could be 
seen. The land full of a mysterious ghostly light 
seemed fit only for spirits to move in. All human 
beings had hidden themselves in their homes and beds. 
Even the insects were still, for they prefer darkness 
in whielrto utter their shrill calls of love. The fantastic 
euphorbia trees with their air of magic stood like 
ebony sentinels before the gaol, stretching twisted arms 
to the sky as if in worship or despair. 


* % * * 


CHAPTER XV 


In the dock next day she looked for all her man’s gar- 
ments what she was—a woman. The night of anguish 
had left its mark. Her face was the face of an ex- 


hausted traveller, one who has been on a long and | 


fruitless journey through chill mists and dark valleys 
and has returned in vain. Her eyes were valiant still, 
but they were a woman’s eyes, heavy and shadowed— 
flowers that had been out in the rain. Only her bearing 
as she strode light-foot to her place was unchanged. 


Under the bludgeonings of Fate 
Her head was bloody but unbowed. 


The court teemed with strangers. Journalists had 
arrived in shoals from both up country and down. 
All sorts and types of men jostled each other in the 


limited space. Some were obliged to be content with — 


listening at the windows. 

O’Byrne went over and whispered cheerfully to his 
client. She had uttered no reproach overnight as to his 
delivery of her into the hands of Loochia; but he had 
not forgotten the bitter curl of her lips as she listened 
to his story of how the woman deceived him with her 
pretended sympathy. He was thankful to be able now 
to relate that there were witnesses due who would re- 
trieve the mistakes of yesterday. She had no time to 
question him further. 

The first witness, Mrs. Hope, with her sweet, lined 
face, soon put a spike through Loochia’s Luff’s insinua- 
tions and ripped them to ribbons. 
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“Did the dead man ever see or speak to the prisoner 
during the whole time she was in your hospital ?” 

“Never.” 

“Could he have done so without your knowledge?” 

“No one can come to my hospital without my knowl- 
edge. [he moment anyone stops at my gate I am 
instantly aware of it.” 

“A sort of dragon with seven heads and tails,” 
Filgee murmured audibly, and gazed at her imperti- 
nently through his eyeglass. 

“If I do not actually hear them come I am im- 
mediately informed by my servants,” explained Mrs. 
Hope, looking at him with scorn. 

“Did Lypiatt come to the hospital during the 
prisoner’s stay there?” pursued O’Byrne. . 

“Yes. He came twice to inquire in a friendly way. 
On each occasion I saw him and told him how the 

_ patient was. He never asked to see her.” 

“And you are aware that Lypiatt left Rhodesia dur- 
ing that period, and did not return until two days 
before the tragedy, when the prisoner was again stay- 
ing with you?” . 
= 2 That isso.” 

“Therefore the insinuations made by the witness 
Mrs. Luff yesterday as to the likelihood that my client 
and Lypiatt were in some kind of intimacy after 
Lypiatt knew her secret are utterly groundless ?” 

“Absolutely groundless and utterly false, and just 
like a jealous, catty woman,” said Mrs. Hope cheer- 
fully, and to the glee of all listeners. Even the Judge 
smiled. 

“IT think you have got your point very clearly, Mr. 
O’Byrne,” he said pleasantly. But Filgee could not let 
things rest there. 

“You knew your patient was a woman?” he barked 
in cross-examination. 3 

at 
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“Naturally. Iam not a fool. Only a nurse,” said 
Mrs. Hope, with a derisive smile. 


“You did not think it your duty to report the matter 


to the authorities?” 

“T never think it my duty to interfere with other 
people’s private affairs. I leave that to lawyers.” 

“Ah! Very clever, very clever indeed!” sneered 
Filgee. But he left her alone after that. She smiled 
confidently at the prisoner as she left the box and 
Desmond returned it wanly, but the next moment her 
features stiffened into a haggard mask at the sight of 
the man dragging himself with unsteady steps towards 
the witness box. It was Lundi Druro, barely able to 
walk, leaning on the arm of Emma Guthrie. The 


Judge looked at him with friendly concern. He was 


evidently ill. 


“But your evidence was read yesterday, Mr. Druro. 


. .. There was surely no need for you to leave your 
bed?” 

“Mr. Druro is very kindly here to enlighten me on 
one or two points,” explained O’ Byrne suavely. 


Druro’s gaze fixed itself for a moment upon the 
occupant of the dock. A strange burning gaze that | 
she could not wholly read. It seemed to her there was © 
amazement in it, and pity and concern, but nothing of © 
hatred and disdain. And nothing that made her soul © 


quail as it had quailed at its own thoughts last night 
in the quiet cell. All was well. She did not know what 


they had told him or whether he was one of those who > 


knew that she was Flavia Tyrecastle. She never 
thought of that, and if she had it would not have come 
first. What flowed through her mind, warming and 
healing it, was the surety that whatever had happened to 
Lundi Druro’s memory all went well with his soul. 
Nothing in those clear, steady eyes to shake her founda- 
tions of faith in the inherent decency of human nature. 
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Sacrifice had been justified. Her own soul blossomed 
and bloomed within her once more. She sighed softly 
and sat back listening. 

As a matter of fact, Druro had not had time to hear 
all the gossip. He knew nothing but the sheer fact of 
Desmond’s sex, and that was so staggering a revelation 
that he could hardly yet grasp it. It had burst on him 
from Guthrie’s terse tongue like a bombshell, together 
with the fact that his friend Desmond was fighting for 
life in the High Court—dynamiting him out of bed and 
on the way to Wankelo as fast as a car could take 
him. He had not even got accustomed to the idea yet. 
Desmond looked the same to him, and it was hard to 
believe the strange tale. He kept referring to her as 
‘he’ and “Young Desmond.’ The Solicitor-General inti- 
mated that he was satisfied with the evidence taken in 
hospital and had no further questions to ask, but 
O’Byrne became very busy. He elicited from Druro 
_ every detail of his actions the day of Lypiatt’s death. 

How he had fetched Desmond from the hospital, how 
they had lunched together, happily and frankly, with 
no thought of Lypiatt or anything but the prospective 
success of the mine. How he had gone over the work- 
ings with Desmond, then instructed the latter to peg 
out the blocks and put up the notices, he himself going 
to Selukine to get the notices and send them out by 
Qualimbo. It was at this stage, Druro stated, that his 
memory began to fail. There had already been wit- 
nesses who testified to his staggering about in the 
streets and stores with a dazed look and a deathly 
colour. If they had not known that he did not drink 
any longer they would have believed him drunk. As_ 
it was one of them advised him to go and lie down for 
a bit, and he had done so, deciding to postpone his trip 
to Wankelo. But he could recollect nothing after being 
helped on his horse by a friend and leaving Selukine. 
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“T suppose I was delirious then, anyway with a pretty 


high temperature, and I fancy I must have got a bad 


fall, I have a vague memory of climbing back once” 


on my horse. I have thought, too, that the horse 
probably rode straight into the stable with me on his 
back—and struck the door with my head. But I’ve 
absolutely no recollection of arriving at the camp.” 

“You do know, however, that you had not invited 
Lypiatt to your place?” 

“Te was the last man in the world I’d ask there.” 

“Fe could not have been there for any just reason?” 

“Absolutely no right or reason, and a very dangerous 
thing for him to do. I was liable to kill him myself if 
I had met him there.” 

Flavia trembled in her seat, and a thrill of emotion 
passed through the court. Druro’s friends thought it a 
foolhardy thing to say. But, it delighted O’ Byrne. 


What did he care who assumed the crime as long as his | 


client was relieved of its burden? 


“As far as you know, indeed, you may have killed | 


him during that period—of which you have no recol- 
lection of your actions?” 


“Certainly I may,” admitted Druro composedly. — 
“Tt’s far more probable than that Young Desmond 


did.” 

Satisfaction beamed from O’Byrne’s face, but 
Druro’s intimates looked glum. They thought this was 
going a bit too far. As for Flavia she had a sensation 
of drowning. Only by fixing her eyes on the golden 
flower which still nodded and smiled from the garden 
could she keep from being submerged by the heavy 
seas that were pressing her down . . . down. . 
“Tn your opinion, then, the prisoner was neither able 

nor likely to kill Lypiatt ?” : 

“T think the idea ridiculous. Young Desmond 
wouldn’t kill a fly. Even in self-defence he wouldn’t 
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have had a chance against Lypiatt, who, though small, 
_ Was an exceedingly powerful fellow and a skilled 
wrestler. The only possible solution is that in a 
struggle he fell and cracked his skull. In which case,” 
said Druro, turning and addressing the jury with most 
unwarranted authority, “how on earth can you accuse 
the prisoner of murder or manslaughter or anything 
else? It was palpably an act of God, and you can’t a 
But naturally this could not be allowed, and he found 
himself sharply called to order by the Judge, yelled 
down by Filgee, and glared at through the Solicitor- 
General’s pince-nez all in the Same instant. Only 
O’Byrne was a mass of smiles. 
“Thank you, Mr. Druro,” said he effusively, and sat 
down, Filgee leaping instantly to the assault. 
“You and Mr. Lypiatt were not on good terms?” 
Druro regarded him carelessly. 
“On the very worst of terms. I detested the 
fellow.” 
“Ah!” The lawyer looked significantly at the jury. 
“You admit that his death would not cause you pain?” 
“Not the slightest,” said Druro pleasantly, then 
pulled himself up : “except——” 
nent except... 2? tapped out Filgee ferociously. 
“There is a qualification, then, to your content that 
this man you hated should meet-a violent death in your 
camp pee Z 
Druro remained imperturbable. 
“Two qualifications, I regret the pain caused to his 
wi—to his relatives.” 
“Most feeling of you,” snapped Filgee, bitterly 
sardonic. “I am one of them and I thank you.” 
“And that my friend, Young Desmond, should be 
involved. Otherwise I cannot pretend to any grief.” 
_ “In fact, one may put it that you are practically 
delighted.” 
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“You can put it any way you like,” answered Druro 
indifferently. , 

Filgee gave another satisfied lear at the jury, then 
rounded suddenly on his prey. 

“We hear a great deal from you about your friend 
Young Desmond.’ What do you mean by keeping 
up that pretence? You know the prisoner is a woman, 
don’t you?” 

Druro made no answer, only looked at him in- 
solently. 

“Answer me, sir!” he shouted. “Did you, or did 
you not, know all along, that the prisoner was a woman 
masquerading in male attire ge 

Druro turned his back on him and spoke to the 
Judge. 

“T did not know, of course,” he said quietly, with 
the air of a man who makes an absolutely unnecessary 
statement. 

Filgee revealed his teeth in a grin of pure savagery. 

“Vou expect us to believe that?” 

Druro looked at him with contempt. A deep silence 
fell in court. It was the first time such an insinuation 
had been dragged in. Mud had been flung yesterday, — 
and some of it had clung, though Mrs. Hope’s evidence — 
did much to remove it. Then, of course, the revela- — 
tion of the prisoner’s identity and tragic past had done ~ 
its work, but, as the astute O’Byrne had computed, — 
not harmful work. Rhodesians do not live between 
four walls like people in the old countries. They 
breathe romance from the open, and believe in it, © 
and love it. Their minds had fastened more on the © 
romantic side of the past tragedy than on the rep- — 
rehensible side—if there were one—and it seemed to 
them apiece with the character of such a woman as 
Lady Tyrecastle that she should have fled from the 
memory of that tragedy to lose herself on the veld. 
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‘That pleased the Rhodesian mind. They were even 
secretly proud of the woman in the dock, though she 
did not know it. 

But Filgee happened to be a city man, a four-waller, 
a dealer in drawing-room passions and dirty linen; he 
was not going to leave it at that. So what had been 
looked upon as a romantic and mysterious episode in a 
woman's life was suddenly presented to the public eye 
as a vulgar and scandalous affair. Just a common 
liaison between two people of lawless habits. A 
drawing-room intrigue transferred to the veld! 

It was a bad moment for both the man and the 
woman concerned. But they bore themselves well. 
Desmond had flushed a deep red, then gone deadly pale. 
Her gallant figure seemed to quiver for a moment as a 
ship quivers when struck by a gale. Then she held 
herself up straight. Only, she did not look at Druro. 
Her eyes kept their quiet, meditative gaze as at some- 
thing far beyond the walls of that building, | 

But Filgee, with his black, poodle eyes darting 
glances back and forth from the jury to Druro, pressed 
the poisoned dagger home. 


“Answer me, sir. You expect the court . . . the 
gentlemen of the jury . . « you expect us to believe 
that ?”” 


Druro threw him another look of loathing and con- 
tempt, and took his time about it, giving full measure. 
He meant everyone to read what he thought of the 
scurrilous beast. Then he turned and deliberately 
swept the faces of Judge and jury with a firm glance. 

“I expect all men who have ever met Young Des- 
mond to believe it,”’ he stated clearly—then, flashing 
back at the lawyer: “As for you, sir, who do not know 
me, and whom I do not wish to know—you are at 
liberty to further encumber your gross mind with any 
vile and vulgar illusion that pleases it.” 
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A medley of sound surged up and broke. It was as 
though a whirlwind passed through the room. Every- 
one moved. Everyone emitted some emotional sound 
of approval. It passed as swiftly as it came, sup- 
pressed by the Judge’s withering rebuke. Nothing was 
heard but a few last giggles of glee and Filgee’s in- 
dignant clamours for the protection of the court. He 
got but little consolation. The Judge neither soothed 
his wounds nor admonished the witness. The Cape 
lawyer shrugged his shoulders in simulated disgust— 
intimating that it was no use his continuing under 
such biased conditions, and flung himself down. 
Druro left the box triumphant. Desmond’s character, 
as far as her life in Rhodesia was concerned, had re- 
turned to its unassailability. Men, curiously enough, 
wished to think of her as a clean-living boy, and they 
still thought so of her, and women as someone who, 
whatever else she had done, had at least not ‘let down’ 
womanhood. Druro had won this for her. The 
matter of whether or not she had caused the death of 
Lypiatt took second place for the time being. Those 
who thought about it at all were inclined to think 
Lypiatt had split his own skull for spite. That was 
the spirit Druro left behind him, and as the last witness 
and the spirit the Solicitor-General had to deal with in 
his address to the jury. 

He dealt with it very ably. He was himself a real 
bona fide Rhodesian, knew very well the frame of mind 
of his public, sympathising with it, and with that 
valiant figure in the dock. But he was a just man 
occupying a position of great trust, and his duty lay 
in showing the nine men of the jury that their duty 
was to put aside romance and look stern facts in the 
face. He had not been speaking more than three min- 
utes before the prisoner’s friends realised that she still 
stood in an extremely precarious position. In grave 
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and measured phrase Douglas pointed out that the 
charge of causing a fellow-being’s death had been laid 
at the prisoner’s door, and that she had offered no 
serious repudiation of the charge. The evidence all 
pointed to her being the one person implicated in the 
tragedy, yet she proffered no frank statement of facts. 
The fair opportunity granted by the law to all accused 
persons, of taking the witness box and proclaiming 
their innocence, was avoided by the prisoner and her 
counsel, What conclusion could be drawn from that? 
If she were innocent, what had she to fear from stand- 
ing up and telling the plain story of how Lypiatt’s 
death came to pass. The sad and remarkable history 
of the prisoner had become known, and though the 
Judge very rightly condemned its introduction into this 
case, it could not be altogether ignored since upon it 
hung the only piece of evidence in the accused’s favour 
—Lypiatt’s knowledge of her sex and identity. 
They were all moved by the story of that tragic and 
mysterious episode of the past, which had doubtless 
been the cause of the extraordinary resolve of the 
prisoner to lose her identity under the disguise of a 
man. But the jury must not let pity and sympathy 
blind them to justice. They must respect and com- 
mand respect for the laws of this country. A Rhode- 
sian and a fellow countryman had met his death in 
the hut of the prisoner, and all the evidence pointed to 
her direct responsibility for the man’s death. He called 
the jury to have no hesitation whatsoever in bringing 
in a verdict of manslaughter against the prisoner, un- 
less they were entirely satisfied that Lypiatt’s death © 
was due to nothing but misadventure. 

Immediately he had finished up sprang Filgee, and 
let loose a volume of snarls and fleers; jabbing, biting 
and sneering at the prisoner and everyone who had 
spoken a good word for her. He seemed like a man 
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raving in agony, something cut on the plan of Bloody 
Lord Jeffreys. 

After a deadly enumeration of all the most damning 
points in the evidence, he flung himself into the open- 
ing Douglas had made by reference to Desmond’s past, 
knowing that as the Judge had not pulled up the Solici- 
tor-General he himself was bound to go unrebuked. 

“Yes, we know of what my learned friend has de- 
scribed as the ‘tragic’ episode in the prisoner’s past,” 
he howled. “No one who had a memory—and they 
were not all blessed like the witness Druro with a con- 
venient faculty for forgetfulness—could help recalling 
it, and wondering at its extraordinary similarity, in 
more points than one, to this case. The prisoner ap- 
peared to be endowed with a power for making men 
fall dead in her presence. One might almost say she 
specialised in this pastime. They fell like ninepins at 
her feet—dead! The unfortunate Lypiatt was the 
third instance of the strange coincidence. She could 
not deny that. In fact, she denied nothing. That was 
another of her endowments. The gift of holding her 
tongue. Yes! When to speak might injure herself! 

“She behaved like some sort of goddess—or was it a 
Messalina? Men were found dead about her, in the 
intimate places of her dwelling, and she walked away, 
leaving their bodies to be removed, or pushed aside 
under a blanket . . . but let no one affront her by the 
question of how it was done—or why? The world 


must take her innocence, her non-complicity in the 


grim business for granted. Aha! 

“Aha, indeed! That was all very well! Only that 
she did not happen to be a goddess—though she might 
possibly be a modern Messalina. And this happened 
to be just the common workaday world, and she, they 
were obliged to insist, was just an ordinary good look- 
ing—he would allow that—a good looking, but power- 
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‘fully built, extremely strong and resolute woman. A 
woman, too, with a taste for drama, for adventure, for 
wild society. One might almost say a taste for blood. 
It looked like it. An exile from her own world, she 
had fled to South Africa disguised in male clothing. 
Had lived among men in a brazen and unwomanly 
manner. Had flung herself into the mining business— 
the wildest and roughest kind of life to be found in 
the country, where she was constantly in contact with 
the hardest type of citizen, and with natives. She had 
knocked about the veld alone with men, frequented 
clubs and bars, smoked, drank, and no doubt listened 
to the coarse jokes of men. How could she avoid it? 

“It also now appears that she actually fought with 
men. A man goes to her hut late at night, has a row 
with her, attacks her (it is alleged). They struggle, 
she gets her throat hurt—a littl—but it is the .man, 
not the delicate woman, who is the one to lose his life 
as the result of the struggle! 

“Evidence for the defence has been carefully di- 
rected to show that it is unlikely that the accused could 
have got the better of Lypiatt except by the intervention 
of an accident. In connection with his doubt I beg to 
call attention to the evidence of Francis Druro—a man 
_who has told you boldly that he hated Lypiatt and was 
quite liable to kill him if he had met him at the 
camp. How do we know that these two ‘bosom 
friends’ did not lay a plan to decoy Lypiatt there, the 
man because he detested him and the woman because 
he knew her secret? Druro we know was ill and de- 
lirious the next day, but he might not have been too 
ill that night to assist in the foul work! How do we 
know what time he got back to camp and what trans- 
pired before he collapsed? I ask the gentlemen of the 
jury to use their profound intelligence in considering 
these points. But for myself I do not share the doubts, 
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or pretended doubts, that alone and unassisted the 
accused could accomplish the killing of Lypiatt. I 
call your attention once more to her powerful physique, 
and the firmness and composure of her bearing before 
a terrible charge. Is she crushed to the earth by it as 
a decent woman would be? Is she either distressed or 
confused? No. In her masquerading garb she stands 
before you, brazen and unashamed, and I say it is 
preposterous that you should be asked to judge her by 
the same standards as you would use for a decent 
woman—and that you should be invited by the Solici- 
tor-General to consider her tragic story.... 
Though”—Filgee’s thick lips mimicked—‘‘you “must 
not,’ he says, ‘be too much moved by it ? 

“Tragic! Yes, tragic indeed, but for whom? For 
the two men who mysteriously died three years ago? 
For Constant Lypiatt mysteriously dead, too, in the 
prime of his life? For his broken-hearted wife and sor- 
rowing kinsfolks? No. Oh, no. Their case, it 
seems, is not tragic. It is only this vagabond Countess, 
vagrant and disowned, this lawless female scallywag 
decked in men’s trousers—whose position is tragic! 

“And so I hope it may be, gentlemen of the jury. I 
trust to your intelligence and integrity to make it sO. 
I commend to your sagacity and fine sense the protec- 
tion of the lives of your fellow men and the responsi- 
bility of seeing that this woman meets with a just 
fate.” 

The jury looked variously miserable and annoyed at 
having these fulsome epithets and unwelcome injunc- 
tions thrust upon them. The Russian-Jew-boy-cob- 
bler, not understanding a word, started in deep em- 
barrassment to scrape his boots on the floor, but a 
warning frown from the foreman and the recollection 
that any repairs to said boots would have to be done 
by himself without remuneration, caused him to de- 
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Sist at once and break into a profused perspiration in- 
stead. The Teutonic gardener gazed fixedly in front of 
him. His mind was made up—he would vote with the 
strongest party. The Greek merchant looked unfor- 
giving, uncompromising, relentless. No mercy in that 
breast—justice only, and stern justice at that. This 
is what he looked like. As a matter of fact, the emo- 
tions causing his expression had nothing to do with 
the case, but with another of the jurors (the HAP:) 
who owed him a good-sized sum of money, and had 
done so for a considerable time. They had met now 
after a separation of many months (owing to the 
debtor finding it more convenient never to enter town 
unless forced to do so), and when the Greek merchant 
asked for immediate payment (before the H.A.P. 
could get going with his available cash) he had been 
told to go to hell; also that he could go to law for his 
money as well as to hell if he liked. This memory 
slightly obscured the Greek merchant’s interest in the 
murder of Lypiatt, and while counsel had been care- 
fully laying out and emphasising damning facts, he 
was coming to the decision that he would take the 
_H.A.P. at his word and indeed have the law on him. 
Hence the relentless scowl that decorated his brow. 
~ The foreman also wore a worried look, because he 
_ knew of this difference between two of his men and 
wondered what would happen when again they went 
into retreat. Personalities on such occasions were not 
unknown. Sometimes the vital issues of the case were 
entirely lost sight of, when enemies such as these met 
over the table of deliberations. Compliments relating 
to the mental development of the parties would be ex- 
_ changed, and an interesting though entirely unapropos 
wrangle develop. Others being drawn either by taste 
or partiality into the squabble it would need great 
powers of persuasion, assisted by a healthy distribution 
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of cigarettes and an entire absence of drink, to stop 
the row and restore a judicial atmosphere to the jury- 
room. It might have been these reflections that caused 
the foreman to look anxious, though possibly he may 
really, like a few of the others, have been considering 
the woman in the dock and weighing the evidence. The 
Judge from time to time gazed thoughtfully at his 
mixed gang of good men and true. Perhaps, who can 
tell, he might have been wondering whether trial by 
jury was really all that it was cracked up to be! 

O’Byrne’s time having now come to harry the hearts 
and mangle the feelings of those nine sad, patient men, 
he did it with a will. Not for nothing had he been 
cradled in the Kerry hills, and nurtured in that land 
where eloquence is more precious than pearls. In har- 
monious phrase and a voice penetrating and melodious 
—another gift of his race—he outlined for them the 
position of his client. 

“This beautiful and unfortunate lady, whose. foot- 
steps throughout life have been dogged by fateful 
things, whose destiny seems inextricably linked with 
drama the most poignant and profound. Tragedy has 
lain in wait for her, and sorrow taken her by the hand. 
Exiled, she sought in the wild silences of the veld to 
lose the name and identity that had become so painful 
to her. Hoping under an assumed disguise to forget 


and be forgotten. But, alas! Fate lay in wait for her — 


once more. The dreadful circumstances of a man’s 
death in her hut—death, I will put it to you, by 
accident, or by the act of God, rather than by 
any fault of hers—drags her and her sad story back 
into the pitiless limelight of publicity. And how 
does she come to meet the charge of complicity in ~ 
Constant Lypiatt’s death. Does she stand pleading 


your compassion for a woman whom life has © 


ill-treated? Has she resumed the subtle aids and ac- © 
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cessories of femininity wherewith to beguile your 
judgment? Does she stand decked in the garments 
that would fittingly set off that grace and beauty once 
famous in the world? 

“No, gentlemen of the jury. She might have done 
so, had-she chosen. But she would not. Garbed and 
guised as you have known her she stands before you, 
prepared to take her chance of your justice, not on her 
sex, nor her title, nor her romantic history, but on the 
record of her life among you. Just “Young Desmond,’ 
whom you have all liked and respected, at whose mode 
of living no one can justifiably cast a stone . 
though my learned friend from the Cape, not being a 
Rhodesian, and not, I think, having sufficiently assim- 
ilated the true facts of the case, has done his best by 
taunt and innuendo to undermine that record of clean 
comradeship and fine austere simplicity. Even the 
natives in their more or less hostile evidence have given 
a clear-cut picture of her that we cannot help but ad- 
mire, standing, as it does, for a sample of her everyday 
conduct. She had come to take up her position as 
working-partner on this rich mine which Druro had 
discovered and started going. On arrival they lunch, 
and Druro shows her over the place. He is feeling 
very ill, but determines to go into town and see about 
the necessary supplies, leaving her in charge. She im- 
mediately takes up her share of the work. Druro had 
explained to her that the block of claims protecting his 
find has not yet been pegged and some instinct told 
her that it had better be done soon. . . that her 
friend’s property was in danger. So the instant he 
has gone she sets to work, and all through that after- 
noon of blazing heat she toils and moils, measuring, 
marking, putting in pegs and notices, harrying the 
boys to collect stones and build the beacons that would 
make her friend’s property safe. For her instinct was 
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unerring. Another man had smelled out the richness 
of that find, and determined to have a share in it. How 
Constant Lypiatt came by the information, you have 
learned from the boy Qualimbo. Like many mining 
men, he had few scruples when it came to claim-grab- 
bing. I believe there are certain grades of dishonesty 
that are overlooked in that business, and I don’t want 
to blacken the character of the dead man more than 
the evidence has already done. I leave him to your 
judgment, gentlemen of the jury. 

“T will merely put it to you that except for the greed 
of Constant Lypiatt we should not be engaged on this 
case to-day. That consummate greed drove him fur- 
ther than merely trying to benefit by another man’s 
mistake in pegging. It drove him by what I am 
obliged to label as exceedingly foul means to try and 
make Druro’s friend betray the ownership of those 
claims into his hands. You have heard how he did 
not disdain to slink in hiding, waiting for the silence 
and loneliness of night, to go unheard and unwitnessed 
to Desmond’s hut and make his base proposition. He 
had become possessed of her secret and meant to use 
it as a lever wherewith to coerce her to his uses. Who 
among you—that has ever had acquaintance with my 
client—who among you, even looking for the first time 
upon her as she stands before you straight, gallant, — 
honest-eyed, noble-browed, can doubt what her answer 
was when surprised in her hut by Lypiatt with that 
Judas suggestion? Who can doubt with what disdain 
she met the proposal to betray her friend’s rights for 
the price of silence? Who cannot imagine the hot and 
scornful words that passed rapidly into a violent quar-_ 
rel? Perhaps, in the heat and fury of his disappoint- 
ment and goaded by the prisoner’s scorn, Lypiatt for- 
got her sex. Let us, for God’s sake, and for the 
honour of manhood, give him the benefit of the doubt. 
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Or if he did not forget, let us assume that for the mo- 
ment he was insane. At any rate, in an insane man- 
ner he attacked the prisoner, caught her by the throat, 
and terribly injured her. We have the doctor’s evi- 
dence that from such injuries she might easily have 
died.__There was a struggle, we admit a struggle of 
the most violent kind. Lypiatt, though a small man, 
was powerful, but so also is my client of a physique 
which proves her capable of defending herself. The 
table is overturned; a glass full of water that stood on 
it is smashed, and the floor becomes slippery. Lypiatt 
falls with a crash. How it happened in the darkness 
my client cannot pretend to say, but she hears a sharp 
crack as of some brittle object on stone. It is the crack 
of Lypiatt’s skull (extraordinarily brittle, as the evi- 
dence proves) upon the iron-like floor. That was the 
end of a terrible and deplorable story—the end of a 
man’s life! But for that end I contend my client was 
no more responsible than if a flash of lightning had 
streaked in and struck him down. When, at last, she 
recovered strength to find a light, the prisoner discov- 
ered Lypiatt lying unconscious, bleeding a little at the 
mouth, Realising his serious condition, she tried to 
revive him with water and stimulants. But, as you 
know, without success. Can you wonder that she was 
dazed and terrified into acting for a time in a strange 
manner? Counsel for the Crown, though fairness it- 
self in his address, did, in my opinion, dwell too much 
upon her conduct at this time and upon what he called 
the crime of concealment. I contend that he forgot 
one thing—that, in spite of her garb, the prisoner is a 
woman, and that once the fierce events that had called 
for her courage and chivalry were past, she was beset 
by all the panic fears that cluster to a woman’s heart 
in the face of bloody happenings. She did not conceal. 
Merely in her stunned and horrified condition she de- 
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layed to act. Is delay a crime? Are we all of us so 
marvellously inspired to do the right thing at the right 
moment? Is it given to everyone to see, as in a vision, 
the proper course to take under extraordinary and 
terrible circumstances? If it were so, indeed, there 
would soon be an end to the work of lawyers and 
judges. I submit to you, therefore, that her only 
fault was the delay of decision. Without doubt she 
would in time have come to the only possible decision 
and put the whole story before the authorities. But, 
just at first, as I repeat, her judgment was obscured. 
She knew not what to do, nor where to turn for coun- 
sel. Druro, who could have helped her, lay raving in 
the delirium of fever, and, before all else, she tended 
him, making arrangements to get him to hospital, and 
watching by his bedside until assistance came. Curtis, 
as you know, took the sick man away in his cart, and 
it is argued that she might have confided in him. But 
why should she? He was a stranger, and the story 
would have delayed the urgent matter of getting Druro 
to hospital. Besides, there were her sick comrade’s 
interests to protect. Gold was lying loose at this rich 
mine, and no one to mind it, if she left, except half a 
dozen natives. Druro’s partner, Guthrie, she expected 
at any moment to take charge, and was it strange that 
she should delay action until he came? Suddenly she 
is stupefied by the arrival of a native policeman. When 
he asks if she has seen Lypiatt, she says no. That is 
understandable. No one is going to confess their soul 
to a native policeman. She continues with the business 
of the mine, her throat in great pain; her mind tor- 
turingly occupied with the problem of Lypiatt, she 


yet mechanically goes about her duties superintending : 
the boys at the shaft, preparing everything to hand — 


over to Guthrie on his arrival. 
“And all the time the natives, obeying her, know the 
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truth, know of that dead man lying in the hut. The 
police have been informed, and are already on the way. 


“But I put it to you, gentlemen of the jury, that 
when she left the shaft and came to the hut to find 
the police there, she was thankful, not sorry. For 
Guthrie was there too, and she was free to go. The 
police have described to you her air of frankness and 
relief as she came up to them. ‘Quite right!’ she said, 
and lightheartedly rode away in their company. She 
was lighthearted, gentlemen, in the security of her in- 
nocence; in the firm conviction that when the facts 
were known she would be absolved by all clear-think- 
ing and unbiassed minds of any crime except delay; 
and in the same sure assumption with which she stands 
before you—of the even scales of Rhodesian justice, 
the equity of her fellow men.” 

O’Byrne sat down. He had done his work and he 
knew it. No scraping of feet now from the Russian- 
Jew-boy-cobbler. The Greek merchant, though he 
still looked relentless, had forgotten his feud with the 
H.A.P, His was only one of nine relentless glances 
__ directed at counsel for the prosecution, Filgee. It was 
something in the nature of a bombardment. Plainly 
the jury were in accordance upon one point at least: 
scorn for the opinions of the poodle-eyed Hollander. 

There seemed little forthe Judge to do. Neverthe- 
less, he went assiduously over the evidence, dwelling 
slightly upon the features favourable to Desmond, but 
not evading the unfavourable ones. As well as being 
a sportsman, he fulfilled Solomon’s injunction to 
judges of the earth to love righteousness. His sum- 
ming up consisted mostly in reiteration, but he was 
too human, too much a man of the world to bore any- 
body. Every word was followed earnestly until the 
moment when the jurymen were sent off with direc- 
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tions to consider the alternative verdicts of (1) man- 
slaughter; (2) justifiable homicide. 

They ambled briskly out, grateful for even this brief 
bodily exercise, and a deep silence remained behind. 
No one budged. A conviction prevailed that the wait- 
ing would not be long, and excitement was at white 
point, but the appearance of the prisoner had a calm- 
ing effect upon impatience. She seemed so very still 
and pale and unmoving. They could not tell how 
wildly her heart was throbbing: not with fear, for it 
seemed to her a simple thing to die or disappear from 
the world for the sake of one you loved. She was 
prepared for the worst, and in her ignorance of the 
law and the punishments involved in the alternative 
verdicts she already saw the black-cap upon the Judge’s 
head and heard the terrible words of doom being pro- 
nounced. It was thought of the Judge which made 
her tremble. She feared for her self-control. She 
knew that if she heard sympathy and sorrow in that 


kind voice tears would flood her eyes and roll down | 


her cheeks. She might even burst into weeping. 
What a disgrace in the eyes of the world! What 
would the kindly tribe of hairy-armed ones think of one 
who, having swaggered amongst them, now burst into 
tears, like a coward, at the threat of punishment? 
Apart from this terror of her emotional self all was 
well with her. Things had gone exactly as she wished 
—better, in fact. The providential loss of Druro’s 
memory, whether as a result of the fever or the blow 
on his head (he had evidently fallen from the horse 
as well), was more than she could have hoped for. 
She wondered where he was now—whether he had 
gone away, too wretched at her fate and at the trick 
she had played upon his friendship and the world to 
stay for the verdict, or whether he was there waiting 
at the back of the court? 
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Suddenly there came a shuffle of feet and the open- 
ing of doors. The Judge, who had been leaning 
forward, face on hand and eyes fixed, sat erect. A 
breathlessness came into the big room. Not a sound to 
be heard except the footsteps of the fatal nine filing 
to their seats. People gazed searchingly at them, but 
it is not easy to read the faces of nine solemnly march- 
ing men, and all that could be definitely ascertained 
was their unmistakable air of resolution, The public 
prepared itself for anything. It was not infrequent 
for a Rhodesian jury to absolutely stagger the Bench 
and all in court by the result of their deliberations. 
At last they were in their places, and the suspense be- 
came almost unbearable. Loud breathing could be 
plainly heard. All over the court men sounded as if 
they had been running, and many of the women were 
crying. It seemed a year of time before the question 
was put and the answers boldly proclaimed by the 
foreman. 

“Manslaughter ?” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Justifiable homicide ?” 

“Not guilty. 

“Moreover, in the opinion of the jury, the prisoner 
ts guilty of nothing more than having been most un- 
fortunately present at the death by suicide of Constant 
Lypiatt.” : 

Subsequent report stated that the fantastic rider had 
been invented by the Russian-Jew-boy-cobbler, the 
_ Greek shopkeeper, and the H.A.P., who combined so 
strongly to insist upon it that the others, foreseeing a 
long sitting without any ultimate difference, gave in. 

Whether true or not, no mistake could be made as to 
the popularity of this dynamic verdict. Tt had un 
succés fou. There was just one second of acute still- 
ness, an astounded immobility that suggested whole- 
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sale paralysis, then, with a roar of delirious glee that 
rose to the rafters and nearly blew the windows out, 
bedlam broke loose. 

“T told you so... . He did it for spite!’ howled a 
joyful citizen, who wore his shirt slit open to the waist, 
showing an enormous chest with a bronze beard sprout- 
ing from it. It took several hefty policemen to re- 
move this gentleman, laughing like a maniac. Sherry, 
waving his false teeth and yodelling a hymn, was also 
deported. A really disgraceful scene! Judge Vernon 
had a right to be as angry as he seemed. Certainly no 
one else could have quelled the row as he so promptly 
did, standing upright and looking extremely handsome 
and stormy, while he poured out godlike wrath on 
those who outraged the decorum of his court. When 
silence and a mock humility were sufficiently estab- 
lished he turned and smote the jurymen. The rider to 
their verdict, he said, was fantastic, absurd, and ridicu- 
lous. Lypiatt’s death, he told them, might well be 
ascribed to the accident of his fall, but the question of 
suicide stood outside the bounds of probability, and 
would never have been introduced except by a lot of 
dunderheads. The verdict itself, however, being, in 
his opinion, sound, just, and in accordance with the 
evidence, the prisoner would be acquitted, and leave 
the court “without a stain on her character.” 


* * * * * 


ne CHAPTER XVI 

AFTER that the storm broke loose again. The court 
was cleared by the Judge’s orders, and, in the noise 
and confusion, O’Byrne got his client out of the dock 
and away, to a carriage that waited at the side door 
in the dusk. Desmond unable yet to bear the ordeal 
of meeting a world as eagerly curious as it was kind, 
begged to go back to Mrs. Brade: and she slept that 
night a free woman, yet behind bars; while Rhodesians 
went up and down the town and backwards and for- 
wards upon it seeking her in vain. 

There was one thing still to do before she left a 
country that had made her so happy yet added the 
last drop of gall to her cup. She must complete a cer- 
tain wheel of events that would secure Druro from 
the danger of suffering for a tragedy for which he 
was not responsible and she herself had precipitated. 
A fortunate coincidence of circumstances had enabled 
her to do this as far as the law was concerned. But 
she still feared Druro himself, if his memory of that 
night’s doings should return suddenly as it had gone. 
She knew him well enough to be sure that, if he re- 
membered his part in the tragedy, the whole court 
business would be to do over again. He would never 
let her rest under the shadow of his fault. But that 
horrible resurgence must be avoided at all costs. It 
could do no good, and would only cause infinite pain 
and trouble, with no great difference to the ultimate 
issue (for there was not the smallest doubt that Druro 
must come out of it as scot-free as she herself) except 
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the world’s knowledge that he had on his hands, though 
only by accident, the blood of Gaynor Lypiatt’s hus- 
band! The world should never know it, nor Druro 
himself suffer the knowledge, if she could help it. Not 
much could be done to circumvent chance, but at least 
it was wise to remove any object liable to provoke in 
his mind a remembrance of that fateful night. The 
object most distinctively liable to do this existed at the 
Jubilate Deo. She felt certain that, if he went into 
that hut where the fight occurred, a vision of the whole 
scene would rise up to his eyes just as it would do to 
hers when she saw again those rough dagga walls, the 
packing-case table, and the polished red floor of the 
old mortuary! 

Her plan then was to destroy the hut by fire—an 
easy matter with that thatched roof. But it must be 
done soon. There was no time to waste, for, though 
she had ascertained that Druro had been taken straight 
back to hospital after his appearance in court, she 
knew that he would not delay a moment longer than 
absolutely necessary in getting back to his mine and 
all its wondrous promises for the future. 

It did not bear lingering on too much, the thought 
of that wondrous future of his! Enough that she 
knew what his intentions were—given the money to 
‘carry them out—for he had made no secret of them 
that day at Sombwelo ranch. He had meant to wrench 
the woman he loved from the arms of his enemy and 
take her for his own, far away—Ho-la-lé-la! And _ 
now all the money he could want was his for the seek-_ 
ing at the Jubilate Deo, while the need for ‘wrenching’ 
had been laid aside for ever. 

_ True, Gay was going to have a child—he did not 
know that yet, and when he did it might well dash with 
wormwood the sweetness of the draught at his lips. 
A barrier, perhaps, but not an insurmountable one. 
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‘As for that old grief and pain of Gay’s which had 


separated them before, and over which she still 
brooded, it must cease to exist, for they were not 
children any longer, trembling at a ghost in the dark. 
They knew the enemy now for a dangerous beast, and 
were buckled against it. They would not even need 
to fight, for, looked at with fearless eyes of happiness, 
it must slink for ever out of sight. 
x * * * 

A first step towards execution of her plan was to 
teach Selukine. Mrs. Brade procured her a car for 
this purpose and was fervid to accompany her. But 
Desmond for this occasion preferred to be a cat that 
prowled alone. Incendiary operations are best car- 
ried out without witnesses! Mrs. Hope’s hospital was 
a safe port, and one she intended to make for as soon 
as the coup at the Jubilate had been pulled off. Druro 
would still be in hospital of course. But there was 
little risk in that, for patients and visitors never met 
at Mrs. Hope’s without special assignation. 

“She may be full up and not able to take me if,” 
mused Desmond as her car ate up the twenty-five miles 


that lay between Selukine and Wankelo. “Bat, tf 
_ there’s nowhere else, I can always sleep in the hospital 


mortuary. Ha, ha!’ 

Poor Desmond! Her irony had lost a little of its 
lightness in police courts and prisons; and: her lips 
were forgetting to smile. Although she had been 


touched to the depths by the kindness and affection of 


Rhodesians, her heart held an unceasing ache. For 
the fact remained that some among them had spied her 


- out and dragged her forth, and stripped her to the 


public gaze; had broken and smashed her great adven- 
ture; had robbed her of riches and cast her forth 


empty. — 


Never, never again might she adventure as a man, 
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That joy was finished and over. Her life on the veld 
had come to a full stop. If anyone wanted a proof of 
this they had only to look in her suitcase, and they 
would see them lying there, packed softly in its tissue 
wrappings, with other soft and filmy garments, the 
pearl-grey gown of Shantung silk that O’Byrne had 
caused to be made and sent from Cape Town. 

It had come to that with her! 

There only remained the task at the Jubilate to ac- 
complish, and she looked forward to this, even though 
when she set a light to that hut it would be, in sort, a 
symbol of the conflagration of her life. 

“A bonfire of my hopes! Tant mieux!’ said she, 
“for what have hope and I to do with each other Pe 

It will be seen then that Lady Tyrecastle was in sad 
and feckless mood when she arrived that night at the 
kopje whereon stood the old Mission Station. How 
different to the arrival some months before, when she 
drove gaily up behind Druro’s mules! And how dif- 
ferent, too, the camp! 

Its peace of eventide had passed with the coming of 
the mill which now tapped vibrantly; with twinkling 
lights at the shaft-head; with the thrum and hustle of 
many boys in the compound; with all the sounds and 
indications, in fact, of a mine well forward on a career 
of great prosperity. 

The mess hut was brilliantly lighted up, and cheerful - 
voices could be heard, some of them familiar enough 
to her ear, even as the dear scent of the violet trees was 
familiar and sweet in her nostrils. 

Perhaps because of the noise of the mill and the 
evening hum in the compound no one seemed to have 
heard the car arrive, and she reached the plateau with- 
out incident. But there she paused, uncertain what 


next move to make. Her old hut stood closed and ~ 


dark; it was pretty certain to have been kept locked 
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up by Guthrie in her absence. So there was nothing 
to do but go boldly to the mess hut and tell them she 
had come for her things. While getting these, she 
could only manage to flick a match up into the thatch. 

Once a hut is ablaze there’s no saving it. 

She came quickly to the mess door and got a swift 
surprise view of its occupants before any of them saw 
her; Guthrie’s brown shrivelled face; Jimmie Spelter, 
back in his coat of red-lead and cylinder oil; the 
Kipper, frowning thoughtfully; and last of all—oh, 
mischance and magic!—Druro, with elbows on table, 
and absent, far-away stare. Dinner had been cleared. 
They were sitting over coffee and smokes. No bottle 
graced the board. 

They all saw her at once, and, for a moment, no 
one moved, so utterly were they taken aback to see the 
Desmond they had known, their lounging boy with the 
oid coat and top boots, and the half-closed eyes and 
curly smile. This yarn of manslaughter and prisons, 
and trials, and Countesses in disguise must have been 
a nightmare dream, then! And they all jumped up 
together, forgetting Lady Tyrecastle and remember- 
_ ing only “Young Desmond,’ as they drew her into the 

room, gripping her hands, shaking them nearly off, 
asking a thousand questions as to how ‘he’ had come 
there and where ‘he’ had been. Only Druro said 
nothing, but just looked-on, smiling, with a world of 
friendliness in his blue eyes, and Heaven knew what 
wonderment and humility behind them—a wonderment 
that had obsessed him since the day they came and told 
him in hospital that Desmond was a woman, and from 
the moment when he had looked upon her standing 
proud and indifferent, yet with a woman’s grace and 
sad beauty in the dock. 

He knew, while the others stood eagerly talking and 
taking it for granted that she had come back to be as 
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before, that they were fooling themselves. She would 
never come back. A period had been put to that epic 
poem. That idyll of the veld was over. He had lost 
a pal, the most wonderful a man ever had—the kid! 
There was not an incident of the whole of their friend- 
ship and association that he had not gone over during 
the last few days—every single day on the veld, the 
fishing, the python, the revolver. Many things that 
had been dark were clear now. But one thing, he 
thought, would always be dark—the reason why she 
should have chosen to grace his wretched life with 
her friendship. Why he, the unhappy drunkard, 
should have seemed worth her help, her consolation, 
the putting forth of a rescuing hand? Fate had been 
good to him, and the way was clear for him in a little 
time to the woman whom he loved and who loved him. 
But this other woman, this Desmond .. . ? Well, it 
was strange, dazing, bewildering; but she, with her 
half-boy, half-woman personality, had a knowledge of 
him, a closeness to his soul that no one else in the world 
would ever have. 

These things flashed through his mind while they all 
stood there, Desmond perfectly at home again, drink- 
ing a cup of coffee and explaining what had brought 
her, that the car still waited, and also that she was due 
back at Mrs. Hope’s. They commenced to protest, and 
to press her to stay the night; and then suddenly their 
remarks petered out into silence. They were remem- 
bering the truth, and who it was they were asking to 
stay the night in an old hut—a woman, a dramatic, 
beautiful creature from the great social world, some- 
one to whom their everyday existence must have been 
a strange dream. They began to stare at her and look 
awkward. The spell of old times was broken. She 
hastened to mention her business of packing, and made 
a move for her hut. They offered their services 
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_timidly, but she only smiled and said she could do it 
best by herself and it would not take long. Guthrie 
gave her the key. 
“No one has been in there since . . .” he began. 
That brought their minds racing back to the fatal 
reason of her leaving, and it was a silent band she 
left behind in the mess. Still, while she rolled her 
possessions together she liked to reflect that there were 
men just a few yards away who would come at her 
call. For that dim hut reeked with horrible memories, 
Once her foot slipped on the glassy floor, and once she 
thought she heard a strange loud “crack” behind her. 
It was only the creak of the door, but it sped her 
movements noticeably, and in no time she had pitched 
her main baggage outside. There were still many 
things left—clothes, canvases, all her veld equipment, 
but she made nothing of sacrificing these to give her 
“accident” a more realistic air. At last with the door 
Closed, and standing in the centre of the hut, she struck 
a match and pitched it up to the pointed roof. It failed 
and fell at her feet. A second did the same. Three 
is always an effective number and the third did the 
trick. With a little sizzling noise like the hiss of an 
_ adder it ran along the thatch, and she stood perfectly 
‘still while bright sparks and shrivellings of grass spat- 
tered about her. Rats had begun to scamper and a 
rain of cockroaches to fall before she opened the door 
and stepped out, pulling it to behind her and giving a 
shout of alarm, quite unnecessary, for already the 
natives were racing to the smell of burning. A mo- 
ment later the whole camp was illuminated. Druro 
and the rest of them salvaged the baggage she had put 
out, but the heat being enough to roast an ox no one 
could get within ten yards of the hut. Fortunately 
there were plenty of boys, and soon they were perched 
like birds on the tops of the neighbouring huts, beating 
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with wet sacks and branches to keep the conflagration 
from becoming general. In the event no one sustained 
any material damage except Desmond. But she bore 
the loss of possessions with great calm, only blaming 
herself diligently for having given so much trouble. 

Druro went down to see her off, and they were 
together for a moment. He could not say much before 
the chauffeur, but he looked penetratingly at her as he 
said : 

“There are a lot of things I must talk to you about, 
and I wish you’d make an opportunity shortly.” 

Her slouch hat was drawn low, but he could see the 
reflection of the flames leaping and dancing in those 
strangely beautiful eyes. 

“Y’m going off soon,” she answered vaguely. 

“It is that I want to talk to you about . . . among 
other things. Why should you go?” 

She laughed rather mirthlessly. 

“Tt’s all finished for me, Druro.” 

“No.” He had got hold of her hand over the side 
of the car, and it gave him a strange thrill, a sensation 
extraordinarily familiar, yet of which he could re- 
member no previous occasion. 

“My mind is still queer, Desmond,” he said hur- 
riedly (she had drawn her hand away), “and there are 
still big gaps in my memory, but some things I can 
never forget—things that you are mixed up with and 
that I must talk to you about. When? Where?” he 
urged. “Fix a time now. Can I come over to Mrs. 
Hope’s to-morrow ?” 

Desmond thought rapidly and miserably... . 
What good was there in seeing him again! She wanted 
to get away from him and the memory of him: to take 
her wounded heart and its aching incessant pain far 
from him and this sweet and cruel country. Must she 
undergo this agony again of seeing his eyes and hear- 
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Ang his voice? She tried procrastination and vague 
compromise. 

“I don’t know ... my plans are uncertain. . . 
I'll send you word . . . sometime.” 

But he was not going to be satisfied with that. He 
knew too well that type of promise that binds you to 
nothing, for he had made many such in his life. 

“No; you mast fix a time, Desmond. Remember 
there are things—the business of the farm, and what 
I owe you on it, your share of this mine, and”—he 
looked meaningly at the chauffeur’s back—“a dozen 
other things I can’t go into here.” 

“Tl send and let you know,” repeated Desmond. 

“You promise that?” he insisted, and she promised 
at last, unwillingly enough. He had to be satisfied, or 
pretend to be. But his soul seethed with discontent 
and unrest as he walked slowly up the kopje. He 
didn’t know what it was that he wanted. Life looked 
sweet enough. He had a fortune in his mine, and the 
way was open at last that led to Gay and the fulfillment 
of love. Yet .. . the idea of parting with Desmond 
disturbed and disintegrated his joy. It was absurd, of 
course, but somehow he had not for a long time 
envisaged any picture of a future without Desmond 
lounging at his side. Even in contemplating marriage 


he had thought of Desmond still there . . . that kid! 
And now that the kid had proved to be a lovely and 
wonderful woman .. . well, of course, it wouldn’t 


wash at all. That cock wouldn’t fight in fact. 

“To hell with the sea boots,” thought Lundi Druro 
miserably, and he felt a piercing pain as though some- 
one had neatly and dexterously inserted a slender 
~ stiletto to the hilt, under his fifth rib, and left it there. 

* * # * 


“You understand, Florence, this is not a lovers’ 
rendezvous, or anything of that sort.” <A tristeful 
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smile flickered over Gay Lypiatt’s lips. “There is just 
something I have to put right between those two— 
Druro and Desmond—and that is why I have asked 
you to let me see him here.” 

“Of course, dearest, I understand.” Mrs. Ber- 
rington did not in the least, but, looking at the sorrow- 
riven face rising like a tired lily above the weeds of 
mourning, she knew at least that there was no frivolous 
reason for the interview. Frivolity had passed for 
ever, with the brightness of girlhood, from Constant 
Lypiatt’s widow: she looked a middle-aged woman, 
wan and drawn, as she sat there. Florence rather 
wondered indeed that vanity did not prevent her from 
meeting her old lover just at present. But then 
Florence did not know the true facts; one, that there 
was a very natural physical reason why Gay should 
look thus; two, that Gay was glad of the change in 
herself because she believed it might make her task 
both easier and more complete. To-morrow she would 
tell Florence about the coming child and let her com- 
municate the news to Rhodesia, thus making an end 
to any speculative gossip that might have arisen con- 
cerning herself and Druro. To-night she intended to 
tell Druro—that, and many other things that would 
help him to a happier future than he could ever know 
with her. It meant driving the last nail into her own 
coffin of worldly happiness, but Gay Lypiatt had dwelt 
too long with pain to shrink from the last sacrifice; 
and she had already tasted of the spiritual compensa- 
tion that comes to those who renounce for themselves 
only to give with both hands to others. Ina word, she 
had found God, and He made His ways easy before 
her, and His paths straight. 


Druro came speeding through the night to her call. 
He had a car now, but it could not carry him quickly 
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enough to the woman round whom his dreams were 


twined ; the woman who had failed him once, and who 
had made up for it by putting her blessed hands into 
the gutter and dragging him up once more into the 
light and sunshine. He was alive again now, vital in 
every nerve, tingling with hope and joy of living; and 
he knew he was a better man than he had ever been, 
for by the Grace of God he had éonquered his own 
devils, which is greater victory than the conquering 
of cities. Yet his heart sate very still in his breast: 
there was sadness in it as well as joy; that piercing 
knife-like pain Desmond had put there at parting still 
ached and burned. He did not understand it; he only 
wondered why it must always be that joy is tempered 
by some errant pain, and the salt flavour of tears 
penetrate the sweetest cup! = 

This summons to Gay’s side had surprised him a 
little. Not that he thought it unseemly; but knowing 
all fair and secure before them, like a man, he was 
willing to hasten slowly and come to her after the 
allotted time of waiting. That it should be she who 
elected to ignore convention pleased yet puzzled him, 
but he did not give it too much thought. All that 


mattered was that in a few moments now he would 


hold her in his arms. 

Yet, when they stood facing each other across 
Florence Berrington’s drawing-room, there _ still 
seemed time for delay. The wild beating of his heart, 
the urgent passion in his veins were stilled at sight of 
her. He was shocked at the signs of strain physical 


and mental that were stamped on her, and instantly the 


quality of his love changed from something glowing 
and wild to a pitiful solicitude that was tenderness 
itself, yet fundamentally different from the vibrant 
urge in his veins that he had felt as he raced to love’s 
assignation, 

ee 
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She had counted on this impression her changed 
appearance would make, and it helped her now to 
quell the ardour of his eyes with a quiet glance, and 
the gentle laying of her hands on his outstretched ones. 

“Sit down, Lundi. You are not entirely well yet, t 
can see. And I too am... . delicate.” 

She had arranged chairs facing each other: not too 
close. He found himself sitting in one of them, near 
enough to take her hand, yet not taking it, for his own 
were clasped loosely together between his knees, while 
he watched those dear eyes, lilac-shadowed, the faintly 
smiling mouth that spoke so gently and so bravely. 

“We have got to take care of ourselves, you and I, 
Lundi, for we are each precious to some one.” 

That was a strange way of putting it, he thought. 
But everything was strange about her to-day. 

“So you are to be very kind and patient with me,” 
she murmured on, “while I am telling you about all 
the things that concern us—and others. Will you 
promise that?” 

“I don’t quite understand, Gay, but I’ll promise any- 
thing. You know that I love = 

She put out a thin hand, restraining him. 

“T know, yes. In spite of all that has passed, we 
are very dear to each other, and I pray it may always 
‘be so. However happy you are, I want you to go on 


loving me, and wherever I am I shall always love you, ~ 


as a tender sister loves a brother. Lundi ELOY. 
hands stretched out pleadingly, for he had risen with 
abruptness and stood staring heavily. She too rose, 
and he noticed for the first time, with pain-sharpened 
eyes, how wearily cumbered were her movements, and 
that the lovely slim lines of her were blurred and lost. 


Yet, when she spoke it, the simple truth reached him | 


like a knife in the heart. 
“My husband left a child to me, Lundi.” 
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He was almost felled by the blow. The ground 
slid under his feet, he had to put out a hand and catch 
on to something. He presently found that it was her 
hand he was holding; they were sitting facing each 
other once more, and she was looking at him with sweet 
eyes and speaking to him very tenderly. 

“Do not be sad, dear friend. It is the first happi- 
ness I have had for so long, and ever since I was a 
little child I have always longed above all things to be 
a mother . . . and now, it is coming to me at last! 
You must not think me heartless when I tell you that 
I cannot even properly grieve for poor Constant, 
because I—well, because it means I shall have my baby 
to myself.’ 

Druro passed a hand vaguely over his eyes and back 
through his rough hair. With a heart as tender as 
any woman’s he could no more have reproached this 
babbling mother-creature than have doubled his fist 
and struck her. Yet the thing she had related outraged 
him to the very soul, tore up his future by the roots. 
He was speechless. He wanted to go away by himself 
and unburden his heart with groans and curses, and all 
the time he couldn’t believe it—he couldn’t believe 
that the woman who had come to him in the shanty, 
and kissed him, and caressed him back from the edge 
of a shameful grave could sit and coo at him... 
about the child of his enemy! Good God, had she no 
compassion! His blood-bright gaze transfixed her. 
There was a moment’s dreadful silence, then: 

“Lundi, my dear,” she said poignantly. “Don’t you 
know that that lovely girl who calls herself Desmond— 
your comrade through good and ill, in sickness and in 
- health—don’t you know that she is the one you must 
build your future on?” 

“What?” said Druro in a wild remote voice. 

He got up and began to look absently for his hat, 
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but as he had come without one as usual his search was 
likely to be fruitless. Gay caught his hand again. 

“She loves you.” 

“You are crazy, Gay,” he said, and gently loosened 
her hands. “And soam I. I must go away.” 

“Yes; you must go, to her, Lundi. Go and try and 
make up to her a little for the terrible things she has 
endured from life. You can do it, for she loves you. 
She told me so. ‘I love that drunkard,’ she said, and 
her voice was a melody.” 

“You are crazy, Gay,” repeated Druro, still search- 
ing absently about the room for something. 

“But it is true, Lundi. She said it on the day we 
feared that you . . . that you meant suicide. And the 
same night, when you were drunk in the shanty and I 
was too cowardly to go near you, she . . . she was not 
afraid to go into the darkness where you sat . . . the 
darkness of the pit it seemed to me.” 

Druro ceased suddenly to look for something, and 
vagueness went out of his stare. 

“Did you not come to the shanty that night?” he 
asked in a voice sharp and cold as steel. 

“I came—to the door. I saw you sitting there, and 
I fled. Forgive me, Lundi, but you looked so awful 

. so lost . . . and you began to laugh terribly. . . 
then the candle went out . . . I was revolted, terrified, 
and I ran back and told Desmond that I was not brave 
enough. She put her raincoat on me and took my 
cloak, and then I drove away in the car and she came 
back to you, I suppose . . . did she?” 

“Yes . . . she came back to me,” said Druro in that 
clear voice, then stopped dead. But a voice inside him 
went on chanting, singing, shouting: 

“She came back to me and fought with death and 
the devil for my passing soul . . . she kissed my de- 
graded lips and held my face in her soft bosom, and let 
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‘Me cry there like a child... . And gave me sweet 
and lovely crooning words of promise for our future 
together . . . such radiant promises . . . if | would 
only leave drink and my soiled life for her. And I 
called her ‘Gay’ and swore by my love and her face 
that I would so do! And I did change my life and I 
did forsake drink! . . . But could I have done it, by 
God, except for her?” 

These were the thoughts racing and clamouring in 
his brain, and Gay was saying, “Go and find her, 
Lundi, for I think you love her even as she loves you.” 

* x 2 * * 


He waited for three days at the Jubilate Deo; days 
that, though occupied by work, were yet filled to the 
brim with a profound and searching analysis of the 
events of the past year—as far as he could remember. 
them, for the hiatus in his memory still gaped like a 
dark hole. And through all his thoughts a little fine 
golden flame ran and mounted until heart and brain 
were alight and ablaze at last with a fire that nothing 
could quench save one sweet draught—a crystal 
draught from the lips of the woman he now knew was 
for him. 

She was still at Mrs. Hope’s, but no word had come 
and he could wait no longer. On the third evening he 

drove down, left his car in town, and walked to the 
hospital. se 

It was about nine o’clock, and a twinkling of lights 
showed in various windows with an ambient glow 

- from the sitting-room, whose doors and windows were 

set wide. He hoped this did not indicate one of Mrs. 
Hope’s famous bridge evenings. But to his relief he 
found, as he quietly approached the verandah, the 
room to be empty of all but one person—a girl he did 
not know. Her face was averted, but he could see 
that she was dressed in grey, and had hair growing 
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riotously in a curly crop that looked dark and yet 
glinted in the lamplight. She leaned over a baby in 
her lap, and seemed apparently to be very carefully 
lifting its eyelids and peeping in. He supposed her to 
be one of Mrs. Hope’s cases, and was just turning 
away to go round to the back to see if he could find 
the matron, when she spoke, rivetting him to the spot. 

“You surly little rascal—I believe you're old Paul 
Kruger come back to earth.” 

And she laughed—Desmond’s deep bell-like laugh 
—and stood up, lifting the baby to the light. Then 
very tenderly she kissed its cross little face and held 
it against her own, making soft crooning noises. All 
the blood in Lundi Druro’s body seemed to leap to his 
heart at that sight. Those soft crooning sounds he 
remembered well; she had made them when she held 
him thus to her heart, when he too was helpless and 
dependent as a baby! 

But except for that laugh and those dear sounds, it 
was a Desmond he scarcely recognised. How could 
he know that curly russet head, when the hair he re- 
membered was dark and slick to the scalp! How had the 
slim swaggering figure he knew been so miraculously 
transformed into this Greek being of exquisite lines 
and curves rippling under the sheen of silk? The fine 
ivory of her throat, and a V-shaped gleam of her 
bosom showed in startling contrast against the richer 
tint of chin and cheek. But the eyes—laughing, tragic, 
satirical, reflective, deep and strange as mountain pools, 
yet simple and blue as larkspurs in a cottage garden 
. . . the eyes were the eyes of Desmond. 

He had no patience to wait longer to search in those 
eyes for what he sought. Stepping impulsively for- 
ward he stood in the lighted doorway and she saw him. 
They stayed looking at each other for a long moment, 
and in that time each saw in the other the companion 
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-of their bygone rencontre on the Paris Boulevard. She 
saw the big, careless, hatless man with the life-scarred 
face, the gaze on far things and the kind blithe smile 
of confidence in himself and in life; while to him, for 
the first time, came memory and recognition of Flavia 
Tyrecastle, that radiant girl with tragic eyes whose 
life for an hour had touched his. 

“So you came to Rhodesia after all,” he said, half- 
laughing, half-musing at the miracle of it. 

“Yes; I took your advice. You said the veld was a 
good place to lose one’s ghosts.” 

“And isn’t it?” 

“Oh, the veld’s all right.’”’ She crinkled her nose in 
a dubious whimsical expression curiously characteristic 
of “Young Desmond,” and suddenly they both began 
to laugh. = 

“It’s all right to-night, anyway,” said Druro. “Come 
out and see.” 

“What about Oom Paul?” 

She looked reflectively at the baby, but he had 
obligingly gone to sleep, so she laid him on the sofa, 
propped among cushions. When she turned to Druro 
again her face had resumed its rather sad composure, 
the sparkle of humour and mischief fading from it. 

~“T thought we arranged you were to come in if I 
sent word,” she said abruptly. 

He did not answer. His glance, wandering in 
search of a wrap for her, fell on a heap of filmy blue 
lying over a chair. He lifted it and threw it over his 
arm, and its diaphanous folds gave out a faint odour 
of jasmine. As only a scent can do, it took memory 
back . . . to a night in a shanty. Ss 

. “TI don’t need a wrap, and that is not mine,” her 
voice seemed strangely edged, but he did not put the 
cloak down. His eyes took her into a warm bold 
gaze. 
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“You wore it once for me—will you not wear it 
again?” 

After that she moved like a woman in a dream, her 
eyes wide, her lips parted, but finding no word to 
utter. 

Only a few seconds of walking brought them into 
the lone veld, a wide empty world of purple veils 
powdered with starlight, and fragrant with the breath 
of sun-dried grasses. A little wind sauntered past, 
touching their faces and catching at her cloak. He 
could only see her dimly, except for her throat like 
carved moonlight, and that gleam of whiteness that 
was the pathway to her breast. But each could hear 
the caught and difficult breathing of the other, and each 
thought that the beating of their own heart filled the 
land. 

‘What did you mean?” she faltered at last—“by that 
you said... just now?” 

“That I know it was you, Flavia, who came to me in 
the shanty.” 

A faint, quivering sound issued from her lips. She 
tried to laugh, but it was a failure. 

“What does it matter now?” she said very low. 
“It is over long ago. I must have been mad... but 
at the time it seemed the right thing to do.” 

“Is that the reason you did it?” 

“A good enough reason, surely.” Her voice was not 
quite steady. “You helped me in the same way once 
. . . that night in Paris . . . I was on my way to the 
Seine when we met, and your talk, your joyous in- 
terest in life diverted me from my purpose. So you 
see after all it was only a return act of kindness.” 

“And you did it for that—just out of pure kindli- 
ness . . . friendliness?” 

“Surely those are good enough reasons,” she re- 
peated lamely. 
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“No they are not,” he said, with a stern note in his 
voice; “they are not reasons enough for you to put 
your precious lips to a drunkard’s and croon over him 
with lovely promises of eternal love.” 

He heard again that long shivering sigh from her 
lips, and he caught her hands and drew her in close. 

“But I want them again, those promises . . . those 
kisses I have hungered for.” 

She resisted, holding strong slim hands against his 
breast. 

“Oh, Lundi, I don’t understand . . . how can it be 
me when it was Gay you thought, you believed . . . 2” 

“My darling, my dear, that is all over-past, and it 
was Gay herself who opened my eyes to this great 
wonder . . . to what I did not know, but that now I 
do know I will never relinquish for man, God or devil 
—that it is you who lured me back from the pit. Your 
dear lovely lips I have dreamed of . . . you that I love 
with every breath of my body and every hope of my 
soul.”’ 

It was enough. She gave him her lips on that; gave 
him the short wild kisses of a lover and the long tender 
_ ones that are born of the mother in a woman’s nature. 
Something of the enchantment of Africa, that old 
‘witch who lays her curses as liberally as her blessings 
on those she makes her own, came into their love 
tinging it with a mystery, a majesty, a poignant fearful 
sweetness that the loves of Europe do not know. They 
kissed and clung, and were safe at last against each 
other’s hearts—as safe as lovers can ever be against 
the ceaseless warfare of Time, fell Circumstance an 
the Sisters Three! - 

Flavia Tyrecastle at least took no chances with 
Fate’s power to harm her through the tongue of 
scandal, for presently they sat down on some rocks 
under a blackthorn, with a bush-baby chattering in the 
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branches above them and scattering soft mimosa 
powder on their heads, and she told him the full story 
of her marriage with Tyrecastle and its tragic sequel 
at Dover when Gerry Sillinger shot and was shot by 
the seducer of his sister. 

“How could I grieve for a husband who had 
betrayed a girl I knew and loved? And how could I, 
Lundi, tell the world the truth when she sat trembling 
for fear the child she adored would be openly branded 
with shame? 

“Tt was for her child, robbed of his true heritage, 
that I fought to get the money, and he has that at least, 
poor little fellow, if he cannot bear his father’s name. 
But it was a sordid business that fight for money, and 
no wonder the world cast me into the outer darkness 
of its displeasure! What I do wonder now is why I 
should have suffered so much then, for Africa has 
taught me there are greater sufferings to bear than 
any the world of society can inflict.” 

She shivered a little, wondering what else this 
terribly beautiful country might have for her. There 
were still perils and dark possibilities; the peril of this 
dear lover of hers recovering his lost memory; the 
peril of ponjola, the beast that never tires; the perils 
of Time and Circumstance and the Sisters Three! 
She shivered a little and sat close in the curve of his 
encircling arm. And Lundi Druro, the sporting 
parson’s son, unexpectedly quoting scripture, said 
gently: 

“When He hath tried me I shall come forth as 
gold!’ As you have, my loved one. Such gold as was 
never mined or milled by mortal hand.” 


THE END 
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